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THE SHIP: 


The Balclutha is a three-masted, steel hulled, full 

33 ^ her to P8 allant masts. All other 
ihe Balclutha ' s measurements are: 


rigged ship. Her 
spars are steel. 


overall length: 
inboard length: 
beam: 
depth : 

gross tonnage: 
height of mainmast: 


301 feet 

256 feet, 5 inches 
38 feet, 6 inches 
22 feet, 7 inches 
1689 tons 
145 feet 
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The Balclutha as Restored (1956) 
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BALLAST : 

Ordinarily the cargo of the ship would serve as the ballast. However, when 
a ship sailed without cargo, rock, dirt, or sand would be stowed in the hold as 
"ballast." Now that the Balclutha no longer carries cargo, she carries 819 long 
tons of concrete block as her ballast. This is the ballast plan for Balclutha . 
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SHIP'S LAYOUT 


This modern diagram details the decks and compartments of the Balclutha . 
Historically, the poop deck ended just abaft of the mizzen mast. 
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MAST NOMENCLATURE 

This diagram shows how the mast is divided into various sections. (Paasch 
Keel to Truck. ) 
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YARDS 

This diagram by Paasch shows the various yards that fit to mast on a full 
rigged ship. 
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BALCLUTHA 5 
RIGGING 

The following diagram shows the standing rigging of a full-rigged ship 
(e.g. the Balclutha . ) It is from H. Paasch; From Keel to Truck . (Antwerp: 
Ratinckk Freres, 1885.) 



1 tort skysuil stay 

2 Fore ivyal stay 

3 Flymtjji 1) stay 

-f Farr tojnjallant stay 
«'• Jib stay 

0 I'otv topmast stay 

1 Fora slay 
S Mam stay 

3 Mam topmast stay 

10 Mam lo/upillant stay 

11 Mam na’al stay 

III Main skvsail stay 
13 Mi \cn stay 
H M, n topmast stay 
lii Mv-cn to pt/nllanl stay 
l(i Mr., i'll royal stay 
/'/ Mi\cn shy so 1 1 stay 


IS Fore riarjmt/ 

13 Fore topmast ricjtjmc/ 

2o Fore topgallant rigging 
HI Main ru/rpiuj 
HI Mam topmast ritp/mt/ 
'!3- Mam lopt/allant nt/tjintj 


34- Mi-^cu ruj.jmti 

■?.) MvnCii topmast ngipiit/ 

Hfi Jlir.cn topgallant ruppiu/ 

Hi Fore topmast haticslays 
HU Fore lopipillanl backstays 
H'.l Fort • rayiil {psleysail backstays 

Jp Jut in topmast backstays 

31 Main lopt/allant backstays 

32 Jfaiu jvyal /••slevs,n I backstays 

33 Mi yen topmast backsltiys 
34- JIi.cn topt/allanl backstays 

3o Jlr.cn nival frskysail backs lavs 
36' Bobstays 

3/ iJibbtvm marlmtpilc stay 
311 Flynn/ pl> boom inarlnn/atc stay 
33 Mitrlunial c t/nysorback ropes 
4-0 Jib, <• fly 1111 / jili boom tjuys 
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RIGGING 


This photograph of the Balclutha was taken around 1920, when she was sailing 
as the Star of Alaska . As seen from the stern, and looking forward, the rigging 
is a complicated and somewhat confusing mass of rope. 
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SAILS 


This diagram of the sails of 
to Truck. 


a full-rigged ship is from H. 


Paasch; 


From Keel 



t . Fix in,/ • fih 
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Inn a- or Mi, 1,1/e .■/,/, 
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I-'). Loiwrnuun T„p, / uil„„t.y l ,il 
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■IT • Ilm n Royal ' 

■I * • Hni n Skysuil 
*3 ■ Moons, til. 

■I~f . ( rosy- 1 A . 

L) , Lowtruuxai Topsail. 

I Id, Uppeniuxcn Tops, ill . 

17. Lower, nixeiiTop, jail, mUai I . 
'■>8 Upper, nvxeivTop,/,, Hauls, <it. 

• Ml Zen Royal , 
po . Mi mii S leysa i ! . 
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MISC. EQUIPMENT 

CAPSTAN: The Balclutha has two capstans ... one is located on the f'o'csle deck 
and the other is located on the poop deck. What is different from 
capstan shown here is the extra set of bar-holes ... the Balclutha has 
a "double-purchase" capstan. By placing the capstan bars in the bottom 
set of bar holes the ratio was doubled and allowed the men to move 
heavier objects. (Illustration is from Paasch, From Keel to Truck .) 
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BALCLUTHA 

WINDLASS 

This is the type of windlass that the Balclutha has. It is operated 
with the capstan, which drives the windlass around, wrapping the anchor 
chain around and then passing it down into the chain locker below decks. 
(See back of page) . The windlass shown here is an American manufactured 
model that is similiar in design and identical in operation to that on 
the Balclutha. 
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MISC. EQUIPMENT 

PUMP: Every ship had a bilge pump, usually hand operated, located near the poop 

deck. Balclutha * s pump is attached to the fiferail abaft of the main mast. 
This illustration shows the construction of a pump similiar to Balclutha 1 s 
(Paasch, From Keel to Truck . ) 
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HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


The Balclutha is San Francisco's only floating tie to the great Grain 
Trade of the late 19th Century. The conversion of California's San Joaquin 
Valley into a grain-producing area had much the same effect as the discovery 
of gold in that it brought fleets of sailing ships to San Francisco. By the 
mid-l870s, grain was moving heavily through that port, opening a new era of 
sail and sending tonnage figures booming, 

Following the California Gold Rush, many former miners had turned to 
the fertile farm lands of California. There was a scramble for valley land, 
especially in the "big valley" of central California. Carefully working 
the land, the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley raised crops which fufilled 
the early prophecies that California was destined to become the "granary of 
the Pacific," 

The large crops of wheat and barley in California called for new, large 
ships. Shipyards on the River Clyde in Great Britain came to life to launch 
great iron and steel ships, while New England Yankees laid the keels of what 
were to be known as "down-Easters. " These ships were to become the Grain 
Fleet. These sailing ships, fast becoming obsolete in an age of steam ships 
and railroads, were a "romantic touch" to shipping. San Francisco again 
played host to a "forest of masts" on her waterfront as the grain ships of 
many nations sailed through the Golden Gate. 

Soon after the California Gold Rush, when life had settled into somewhat 
normal times, the growing of grain for the now inflated population of the state 
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HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


showed that the fertile soil could produce a large enough excess for export. 

As early as 1855, the barque Greenfield sailed from San Francisco with 4,752 
bags of grain for the eastern United States. Gradually, as more farms turned 
to the production of grain, the export grew larger and larger, spurring the 
development of the "Grain Fleet" of which the Balclutha was an active part. 

By 1880, one million tons of grain were sent around Cape Horn in the grain 
ships. 

Though grain was the great staple that traveled around the Horn route, 
there were other Western commodities that were also carried. Borax and 
Salmon became increasingly prominent in the 1870s; canned goods became increas- 
ingly prominent in later years. Grain, however, remained the primary cargo 
of the ships leaving San Francisco from 1870 to 1900. The grain trade was 
an important step in allowing San Francisco to retain its’ status as the 
primary Pacific port. After the fast growth and booming economy of the Gold 
Rush, San Francisco had settled down; the booming grain trade spurred forward 
the further economic development of the city. The grain trade was "one of 
the soundest commercial ventures of the century," 

The Balclutha is important, then, for she is San Francisco's last member 
of the now vanished grain fleet. 


\\ 

(Source; Manuscript. San Francisco Maritime Museum, untitled, 1955. Edited 
1979 by J. Delgado) 
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HISTORY 


Edited from two sources : Harold D . Huycke ; The Ship Pacific Queen . The 
American Neptune Magazine, July 1944; and an untitled manuscript 
in the collections of the Library of the National Maritime Museum, 
San Francisco. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BALCLUTHA 

Nearly seventy years ago San Francisco was the home port of the largest 
fleet of square-rigged sailing vessels in the world under one house-flag. 

The fleet comprised iron and steel ships, barks, four mast barks, wooden ships 
and schooners. They had been built in British, Scotch, Irish and American 
shipyards and varied widely in age and size. During the intervening years 
all but one have sailed away; most have been broken up. 

The one remaining ship is the steel full-rigger Balclutha , once the well 
known Alaska Packer Star of Alaska . Before going into her earlier history it 
may be interesting to note a few of her present claims to consideration. When 
the Packers began substituting steam for sail in the late 'twenties, she was 
the last of the sailing fleet to go to Alaska. Now she is the last square- 
rigger afloat in the port of San Francisco, The old Star of India in San 
Diego shares honors with the Balclutha of being the last deep-water square 
riggers on the entire Pacific Coast under United States ownership. 

The steel ship Balclutha was built in 1886 by Charles Connell at Glasgow, 
Scotland. Her name is Gaelic for a town (Bal) on the River Clyde (Clutha). 

In 1886 Robert McMillan of Dumbarton, Scotland, retired from shipbuilding and 
became a ship owner. He acquired Balclutha and another ship called Sirenia , 
which was lost in the Channel on her first voyage outward bound but without 
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of salmon fishing and sailed for Karluk on April 27 under the command of 
Captain Bremer. Twenty- three days later she was wrecked on the north end 
of Sitkinak (Geese) Island. The wreck was purchased for the Alaska Packers 
by Mr. William Munn for $500 and the ship was taken to Chip's Cove, Kodiak 
Island, where temporary repairs were made. On October 3 she sailed for San 
Francisco, but because of unfavorable conditions she had to return to Chip's 
Cove on October 11, While at anchor there, she dragged ashore and received 
additional damage. She remained there throughout the winter of 1904-1905 
and in the spring of the latter year, officers, crew, pumps and material 
were sent up from San Francisco for additional repairs. These arrived on 
May 25; repairs were effected and Balclutha sailed for San Francisco on July 
12, arriving there on August 7. On her voyage down she was commanded by 
Captain Nicholas Wagner. Balclutha 's new owners turned her over to the United 
Engineering Works a month later, where work was done under the supervision of 
Captain Metcalf in accordance with Lloyd's Rules. 

Under the command of Captain Wagner, the same man who had brought the 

damaged ship back from Alaska, Balclutha now renamed Star of Alaska in 

accordance with the company's policy of giving their iron and steel ships 

names with the Star prefix made her first trip to Alaska under new ownership 

in 1906. This was the beginning of the Star of Alaska 's service in the 
Alaska Packer's Association. 

Though the distance from San Francisco to Alaska was approximately 
2400 miles, a voyage that was not considered long as sea voyages go, each 
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ship was loaded, with supplies, for canneries , fishermen, cannery-hands and 
all of the various operations involved in catching, canning and transporting 
the salmon pack from Alaska to San Francisco. This seasonal operation covered 
a period of approximately seven months. Since each ship carried upwards of 
100 men on board, and supplies to keep them going during the season, consider- 
able alterations were necessary in the living quarters and storage spaces on 
the ship. After the first fishing season one hundred and fifty bunks were 
installed on the Star of Alaska . In 1910, seventy two more bunks were added 
in the 'tween decks. In 1911 her poop deck was extended 68 feet, 8 inches 
to accomodate eighty-six more fishermen. The same year, 1911, the Star of 
Alaska had broken knees in the 'tween decks repaired, and the whole main deck 
recaulked. Fortunately the Alaska Packers Association took good care of their 
ships. 

From 1906 to 1930 the Star of Alaska sailed to Chignik Bay in Alaska 
every year. Upon arrival at the Chignik cannery, both anchors were let go, 
and a swivel was shackled to the chains, so that the ship could swing freely 
during the summer months. As the stores were unloaded by tho crew, the upper 
yards and tophamper were lowered to improve stability and keep the ship up- 
right. All hands then turned to getting the cannery ready for operation, 
which sometimes meant doing everything from carpentry work to overhauling 
the fishing boats and barges. At the end of the season, the cannery would 
be closed, the canned fish loaded on board, the the crew and their catch would 
return to San Francisco. 
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For the twenty-four years of passages she made to Chignik, the Star of 
Alaska averaged better than twenty-two days going North and better than 
fifteen days homeward bound. Her average day's run was about one hundred and 
forty three miles a day, averaging six knots all the way. In 1925, well-known 
maritime artist Gordon Grant made the trip to Chignik on board the Star of 
Alaska , the result being a number of sketches depicting shipboard life in 
his book Sail Ho . 

The year 1925 marked the beginning of the end for the sailing ships in 
the Alaska Packers fleet. That same year the Association bought its first 

steamer — the Arctic — and began to lay up the old sailing ships. By 1924 the 

iron and steel sailing ships had caused the wooden sailing ships to be laid 
up; and by 1927 most of the iron and steel ships had joined them. By 1928 
only five ships were sent to Alaska, the Star of Alaska being one of them. 

The Star of Alaska eventually outlived all of her Alaska Packers Association 
contemporaries. In 1930 she was the only sailing ship sent north; upon her 
return on September 16, she was laid up with the rest of the sailing fleet. 

After being laid up for nearly two years the Star of Alaska was bought 

from the Alaska Packers Association by Frank Kissinger of Los Angeles for 
$5,000. It was his intention to fit the ship out with salt water tanks in 
the ''tween decks for an aquarium. However, the idea proved impractical and 
was abandoned. Finally, on Fberuary 4, 1934, the Star of Alaska— ^now renamed 
Pacific Queen by Kissinger, set sail for Los Angeles, 


For about a year the Pacific Queen lay at anchor in Los Angeles harbor, 
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during which time she appeared in several motion pictures, including "Mutiny 
on the Bounty," in which she was used as a Man-of-War in Plymouth Harbor. 

Her hull was painted white with huge black. gun-ports along her sides . 

In 1935-1936 she was exhibited in San Diego as a pirate ship, being moored 
behind her old Alaska Packers mate, the Star of India . After an ill-fated sailing 
venture to the South Seas in 1936, she returned to Los Angeles Harbor, where 
she remained at anchor until 1939, when she was towed back to San Francisco. 

There, Kissinger opened her to the public at Fisherman's Wharf, where she 
remained until the beginning of war in 1941. She was then towed to South San 
Francisco to provide space for cargo vessels. In 1943, she was again towed 
out of the way, this time to the quiet backwaters of Sausalito. 

In Sausalito she quietly began to fall apart. Rust appeared on her hull, 
her rigging rotted and fell to the decks, and her appearance was one of neglect 
and dejection. She narrowly escaped being cut down to a barge by the military 
during the war, but the intervention of interested parties forstalled the 
scrapping. With the end of the war, the Pacific Queen was again towed south, 
this time to Long Beach, where she was put on display by the Kissingers. They 
contacted the City of Long Beach with hopes of selling the ship to the city, 
but the plans never finalized. 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco, a new movement was underway which was to 
affect the destiny of the Pacific Queen . The San Francisco Maritime Museum 
Association was formed to preserve the colorful history of the port. The 
first move of this organization was to convert an unused public bathhouse in 
Aquatic Park into a maritime museum building. The second phase was to preserve 
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number of historic vessels, preferably beginning with an old square-rigger. 

Many of the members of the Maritime Museum Association had close ties with 
the sea. Accordingly they traveled to Long Beach to present their plans to 
the Kissingers. By 1952, their perseverance paid off when the Kissingers 
brought the Pacific Queen back to San Francisco. However, they had not settled 
whether they would be able to purchase the ship or not. The Kissingers had 
strong ties to the ship. However, after Frank Kissinger's death in 1952, 
his widow finally agreed to sell the ship to the San Francisco Maritime Museum- 
Association. 

Finally, in May of 1954, negotiations for a price were succesfully 
concluded when Mrs. Kissinger sold the ship for $25,000 to the San Francisco 
Maritime Museum Association. A great amount of public and industrial support 
poured in, and many marine firms donated materials or labor, as did the local 
maritime unions. Finally, after nearly two years of painstaking restoration, 
the Pacific Queen , restored with her original name, Balclutha , was brought to 
Fisherman's Wharf and opened to the public. 

The Balclutha was and is a popular attraction on San Francisco's Fisherman's 
Wharf. From 1954 until 1978, the Balclutha was operated by the San Francisco 
Maritime Museum Association as a museum ship. With the establishment of the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area on the San Francisco waterfront, negotiations 
to integrate the San Francisco Maritime Museum and the Balclutha into the 
Golden Gate National Recreation Area as part of the National Park system. 

Finally, on June 1 8 , 1978, the San Francisco Maritime Museum, and the Balclutha , 
became part of the National Park Service. 
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The Balclutha as she originally appeared. From a painting by Charles S. 
Morrell. Note that the poop deck ends abaft of the mizzen mast. From the 
Photo Collection of the National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 
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This photograph shows the Balclutha sometime prior to 1899. This is how 
she originally appeared, prior to the alterations to her in 1911-1915. From 
the Photo Collections of the National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 
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The Balclutha as the Star of Alaska , circa 1925. Here she is shown entering 
Chignik Bay, Alaska. From the Photo Collection of the National Maritime Museum, 
San Francisco. 
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The Star of Alaska departs San Francisco on her last voyage to Alaska, 
April, 1929. From the Photo Collection of the National Maritime Museum, San 
Francisco. 
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The Balclutha crossing San Francisco Bay after her restoration, 1955. 
Photo by Karl Kortum, from the Photo Collection, National Maritime Museum, 
San Francisco. 
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APPENDIX-VOYAGES OF THE BALCLUTHA 

This work, prepared primarily by John Lyman and Harold Huycke, lists 
the voyages of Balclutha from 1 887 to 1930 and includes accounts of her 
cargo and significant events of each voyage. The manuscript is on file 
in the Library of the National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 



2arl7 Voyage a of Ship "BALCLUTHA" 
IrWr I; USSP-'YATSR Y0YAG53 


(Information on hand to April, 1955, principally- 
secured by Mr. John Lyman, Washington, D.G., USA, 
in Library of Congress, JIavy Department Library, 
and National Archives) 

From ’’Marine Bnginear," Jan. 1, 1887, p. 352: 

"BALCLUTHA — on Decamber 9th, Messrs. Charlaa Connall <£ Co. 
launched from thair shipbuilding yard at Scot3toun, Y'hitainch, a 
steal sailing 3hip, named BALCLUTHA, of about 1,600 ton3 gross, for 
local owners. The vessel’s dimensions ara: - Length, 2*2-7 ft.; breadth, 
33 ft. 6 in.; depth, 23 ft. She has been built to tha highest class in 
Lloyd’s Registry, and i3 fitted with all the modern appliances for the 
speedy loading and discharge of cargo. Tha BALCLUTHA is intended for 
the general trade. A3 sh3 laft the ways, she was named in the cus- 
tomary mannar by Mrs. Constable, wifa of the captain who i3 to command 
the vessel, and who has superintended tha construction of the vessel." 


Cbyage 1 
188b 27 


27 

Dec . 

Ship registered at Glasgow; owner of 64 sha 
McMillan of Dumbarton, shipowner 

res Robert 

29 

Dec . 

sailed from Tail-of-the-Eank of 
(source: Grosnock Telegraph) 

Cardiff in 

ballast 

15 

J an. 

sailed Cardiff (Peaarth), 

2650 tons 0 

f coal to 



Capt. J, F. Constable 

J. D. Spreokeis & Co. 



(formerly of Ship liACDIAHMID; 
address: London; age: 41) 



G 

/ 

J ana 

arrived at San Francisco, 




r - 

140 days; chartered prior to 
arrival at 31/6 





Captain J. F. Constable, Master, 

Age 41 




1st Mate John G. Moss, Age 34 

LB 

per month 



2nd Mate " 26 

5*5.0 

ft 



3rd Mate " 21 

3.5.0 

ft 



4th Mate " 21 

3.0.0 

>1 



Carpa " 41 

6 . 0.0 

ft 



Stew " 30 

4.5.0 

ft 



C 0 ol. 

4.0.0 

ft 



14 A 

2 . 10.0 

ft 



4 0.1 

1.5.0 

ft 



4 app. . 

no pay 



-sorted at San Francioco 


Four s. 



1887 

26 Aug. 

sailed 

from 

San Franoisco 

39,179 oantals 





valued at $ 95 , 953 , 






shipped by William 

1888 

7 Jan. 

arrived 

at 

Queenstown 

Dresbach 


21 Jan. 

arrived 

at 

Fleetwood 


Voyage 

1888 

2 





6 Feb. 

sailed 

from 

Fleetwood, 



Capt. Constable 


3 Mar. sailed from Swansea 

26 July arrived at San Francisco 
143 days 


2660 tons of coal to 
Macondray dt Co. 


Eight seamen and two apprentices 
deserted at San Francisco. 


2 Sept, sailed from San Francisco 
28 Dec. arrived at Queenstown 
1889 2 Jan. sailed for Plymouth 


60,389 centals, $93,100, 
G. W. McNear, 30/-; 
chartered prior to 
arrival 


10 Jan. arrived at .Plymouth 


Voyage 3 . * 

I 889 3 Feb. sailed from Plymouth, 

Capt. John Blnnie 

(formerly, of -ship DUSE OF ASERCORN, 
address: Grangemouth, Scotland; 

age: 46) 

3 Apr. sailed from Antwerp, merchandise: 

Capt. Binnie A Carpantiar 


7 Apr. 
17 Aug. 

’ 23 Oct. 
1890 20 Mar. 

26 Mar. 


passed Dungeness 

arrived at San Francisco, 132 days 
Ten men deserted at San Francisco 


FOR CARGO A2TD CCT- ’ 
yOLLO'OxTf'G :p.\gu “ 


sailed from San Francisco 
arrived at Falmouth 
sailed for Sunderland 


chartered for round 
trip, 60 /-; 39,514 con 
tala, $81,343; 

Eppingor &. Co. 


1 Apr. 


arrived at Sunderland 



INSERT 


A 

(See previous page) 

I ) ' 

,?r om the San Francisco Evening Eulletin, Aug. 17, l^by 


"The Balclutha from Antwerp brings 2,500 
bbls Cement, 22,200 cs Window Gla3s, 
1,450 bxs Castile soap, 90 bag3 Alum, 

200 bbls Sulphur, 115 cs Wash Blua, 200 
cs Boocekamp, 28,000 reels 3tael Wire, 

-• 820 cs Olive Oil, and a large quantity 
of Wins3 and Liquors." 


Consignees of BALCLUTHA cargo: 

A. Carpsntier; Whittier, Fuller 4 Co.; 
order; Dunham, Carrigan 1 Hayden Co.; 
Leon R. Mayers 1 Co.; las. da Fremary 
& Co.; Chas. Mainecke 4 Co.; A Yignier; 
P. Ponderson; A. N. Hartevilt; Eugene 
Thomas 4 Co.; Chas. Graaf; Liiiantha.i 
4 Co.; F. Chevalier Co.; London. Paris, 
4 American Bank 


From the San Francisco Daily Alta, Aug. lb, Id89 


Capt. J. Bennie of the Eriti3h ship 
Balclutha, in the course of a long 
report of the voyage from Antwerp, 3ays 
he lost the northeast trades in the 
Atlantic on April 29 th, in latitude 4° 

24’ north and longitude 23° 51’ west. 

In ths doldrums a strong northerly 
current of at least thirty miles a day 
was experienced. On May 25th, in lat- 
itude 52° 57’ south, longitude 43° 10’ 
west, a heavy northwest gale wa3 net 
with, the weather keeping bad and unsettled 
until the 2bth, when they got into a 
hurricane. At noon the glass registered 
29 . 3t>, wind northeast, light breeze and 
Toggy, At 7 p.m, the weather was look- 
ing bad and the glass falling. Furled 
everything but the fore and main lower 
topsails, and hauled to wind on star- 
board tacK; At 8:20 p.m. a perfect 
hurricane was blowing; barometer, 29.7. 

The wind had shifted to the southwest, 
with terrific seas breaking completely 
over the vessel and the decks fairly 
submerged until noon, when wind having 
shifted into the south and glass at 

29.7-4-, gals began to take off and the 
ship was wenrtfc around on nrrt t-nn\.- 



I 
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INSERT A 
(Continual) 


Afterwards a succession of SSW., W. 
and NW. winds ware experienced until 
June 10th, when St, John's Point, 
Staten Island, was sighted. Thence 
until June 17th very bad weather in- 
deed, with hail, snow and bitter cold, 
was experienced, and after Diego 
Rarairez was passed, fine weather and 
constant fogs. Cn 27th, lat. 50 S. 
in b5 W. was crossed, 80 days out. 

The weather for the rest of the 
passage was fairly good. The 
Balclutha arrived yesterday, 152 
days on the passage. Captain 
Einnie’s report is a itodel of what 
a report should be, and could be 
copied with good result by 
captains of incoming vessels, many 
of wnom leave their reports to be 
written by the steward or other in- 
competent person. Very often these 
reports are gems of their kind, and 
could not be surpassed for bad 
spelling, illegibility and general 
confusiness. 








iyags 4 

1890 21 J une sailed from Cardiff, 

Capt. John Binnia 


1 Sept. arrived at Capa Town 


20 Sept, sailed froa Cape Town 

11 Nov. arrived at Napiar, New Zealand 

6 Dec. RANGITI-XI broke adrift and cane into collision 

with anchored BALCLUTHA. Bulwarks and stanchions 
of BALCLUTHA damaged; repairs to take two week3 
and cost 1300; charterers’ expense. 


1891 2 Jan. sailed from Napier 


12 Apr. arrived at London 


Voyage 3 


1391 31 May sailed iron London, Capt. J. V/. Morrell 

(also given 1 June) 

(formerly of ship JOHN BUNYAN, 

address: Yarmouth, Nova Scotia; age: 27) 


1892 


1 

J uly 

13 

Aug. 

1 

Dec . 

20 

Feb . 

3 

May 

26 

J une 

30 

J une 


Nov. 

13 

Nov. 

19 

Nov. 


Chief Mate: John Simpson of Caithness, 

(came from JOHN BUNYAN at same time) 

arrived at New t ork 

sailed from New York; Destination reported 
both as Rangoon and Java 

arrived at Rangoon 

sailed from Rangoon 

passed St. Helena 

off Falmouth; ordered to Amsterdam 
arrived at Amsterdam 

surveyed by. Lloyd’s Register at Amsterdam 

\ 

sailed from Amsterdam 
arrived at Barry 


0 





j Voyage 6 . 

1892- 7 Dec. sailed from Barry, Capt. Morrell 

' * • 

1893 9 Jan. spoken in 20 S, 3° W, steering 3. 

1 Mar. arrived at Callao 
26 Apr. sailed from Callao. 

29 Apr. arrived at Lobos de Tierra 
14 «J un9 sailed from Lobos de Tierra 
4 Oct. arrived at Antwerp 
14 i'ov. sailed from Antwerp 
23 i'ov. arrived at Barry 


Voyage 7 

Nov. surveyed by Lloyd’s Register at Barry 
2b Dec. sailed from Barry, Capt. Morrell 

lS94 18 Feb. spoken in 4 8 3, t>4 „ 

2b Mar. arrived at Tuko 
sailed from Callao 
4 June arrived at Tl^uijue 
31 July sailed froa. I-’uijue 
3 Nov. arrive] -.t Rotterdam 
23 Nov. sailed from Rotterdam 
1 Dec. arrived at tarry 



24 Dec. 


■ \_ 

surveyed by. Lloyd’s Register at Barry 

sailed for I-iui^ue, Cart. Alfred li. Durkee 
(formerly of bark FRED* FERRY ; address: Yarmouth, 

Nova Beotia; /ige: 34 j 

put back to Barry Roads, damaged after collision 
with Nova Beotia ship rCLYNEJlAN 



1895 


1896 


22 Jan . 

■ 5 J une 
19 Sept.. 
31 Dec. 

7 Jan. 
11 Jan. 


sailed from Barry . 

arrived at Iquique 

sailed from Iquique 

arrived. at Falmouth 

sailed from Falmouth for Antwerp 

arrived at Antwerp 


Voyage 9 
1896 1 Apr 


sailed from Swansea, Capt. 
Durkee 


2197 tons of coal, 397 of 
•coke, to Ailiiams, Dimond 
& Co . 


13 Aug. arrived at San Francisco, 135 days 

Chartered prior to arrival at 27/6 (usual options) 

Mine sailors, one apprentice deserted at San Francisco. 

13 Oct. sailed for London 44,435 cases salmon, 

11,474 cases canned fruii 
6,789 centals beans, 
11,202 centals barley, 

30 gals, wine 
$237,389 by Hughes ± Co. 
t 

_ / 

21 Feb. arrived at Gravesend. Was ashore that morning 
or. the Chapman, owing to breaking the stock of 
the starboard anchor; towed off at noon by tug 
JJK^UDRCH, apparently uninjured. That afternoon 
was run into by collier ss ELLk from Shields; 
slight damage to stern of ship; steamer’s rails 
damaged on starboard cuarter. 


Voyage 10 


1897 

5 

May 

sailed 


2 4 

,-ept . 

arrive 




Twelve 


18 

I.'ov . 

sailed 

1838 

2 

.•vpr . 

arrive 


9 

I • 

arrive 


Spreckels £ Ero 3 . Co 
5K3 EiSE'RT B 


58,558 centals, $89,572, 
Eppinger 1 Co., 27/6 


22 Ida y sailed from Havre 




t B s 9. 


Geueral cargo taken in the T cane 3 end deliver-sd 
at San Francisco 143 days later constated of: 

35 canes bear 
12,017 casks cement 
225 bags cocoa- 
2 cases chalk 
305 to.no coke ’ 

22 c = 9e3 earth.air.varo 
10b 03323 ,YT bottles 
2 ca3e3 furniture 

2 cases household offsets 
56 bale 3 jute yarn 

23 cases liquor 
100 cases mustard 

63 6 packages oilmen’s stores 
ICO cases sardines 

5 cases shells 

3 cases shov/ cards 
100 cases spirits 
500 cosoy' vermouth 
100 eases whiskey 

6 hog3he.qd3, 25 octaves, 2 3 '• cases '*ina 





Voyage 11 . . . 
’■* *J?3 23 1 uno 

8 Aug. 
4 Oct. 
6 Dec. 
iS?9 4 Jab. 


sailed from Gra3noc’x, Capt 
arrived at Montevideo 
sailed from Montevideo 
arrived at Calcutta 
(?) 3ailed from Calcutta 


Durkeo 


11 March in 37 3, 84 S, a baby girl was born to Mrs. 

Durkee; to be named Inda Trances Durkse (for 
Indian Ocean and San Francisco) 

27 May arrived at Sac Francisco, 112 days (cargo and consignee 

not stated) 

2y Bill of Sale dated 23 luce, 1899, BALCLUTHA was 
sold by Robert McMillan to Herbert Charles Oswald 
(10 Fenchurch Avenue, London), merchant , believed 
to be acting for the I. J. Moore interests of San 
Francisco. 

register at Glasgow transferred. 

A month and a half later, on 8 .-uig . , 1899, 2A1CLU7HA 
was bought by L. D. Spencer, Hawaiian citizen, and 
granted a Hawaiian register the same day. 

Re ;istry closed on'-acccunt of sale to foreigners: 
subject of united states. 


52 AUg. 


1900 14 F = b . 


24 Apr. Registry at Glasgow cancelled. 

y. year later, on 2 nug. , 1900 , she was sold to the 
Pacific Colonial Ship Co. , a San Francisco corporation 
acting for J. J. Moore oc Co., as was probably also 
L. D. Spencer. 


1 



'TTJ’V 
i. *.-11/ 


0 F F - SH u RL LUKE H R TTtADK 


art ii: • vc yac-e3 ii; 


Vo ynge 12 


iS?9 

2 6 

« • « » 

J uly 

sailed fror: 3a n Francisco 





- 

for i-crt Townsend, Capt. Hat 

field. (Job son?) 


13 

Aug , 

arrived at Fort Townsend. 


1 , 331,172 3 uper ft. lumber 




Leaded at Fort Blakely on 


(Oregon Pine) 




Puget Lound 


(1,500,130 ?) (1,500,182 ?) 
$11,484. For Broken Hill 






silver-lead mines, consigned 


30 

•Sept. 

sailed fror; Fort Town 33 nd 
for x-ort xirie 


to 31 one Timber Prop., Ltd. 




123 3ept. cleared Fort Towns 

end Custom House) 

1900 

lb 

J an . 

arrived at Fort Firie, da 

\ t- d ^ O • 1 1 U O w ■ ki . ) 

. v » 

Hatfield, 10 ? days 


14 

Feo , 

sailed for T ewe as tie, Tew 
in oallast 

o 0 

nth Vales 


1 

I'.b r . 

arrived at Newcastle, i-;.3 

. . 1 . 

- 

1900 

.i 7 
u - * 

i.!a r . 

sailed for San Francisco 


2 b 08 tens coal 


( 2 b 

i Var,- 

“* ^ f- Tin: cl r) 

c* £. U • 1 • a -» j. xcx^i. 




9 

J ane 

arrived at nan Francisco, 

74 

days 


Cspt. leo. Hatfield 


Voyage 13 


19 00 7 

: uly 

sailed Jan Francisco for rort 
Townsend, Fa . t . Hatfield 

28 

J uly 

arrived at Port Blakely, 22 days 1,533,021 ft. lumber 

Loaded at Port Blakely $13,314. 

23 

aug. 

sailed from 1 ort Blakely 


.'■i U : tj • 

arrived at i ort Townsend 


AUg, 

Collector at iort Townsend issued , a sea letter 
und9*’ Art. i 2 of tide Customs regulations 

31 

*.U£. . 

sailed from i ort Townsend 

\3T /.ug. cleared Fort Townsend Custom House) 

19 

Tov. 

arrived it Port Pirie, 8c day3 

lyCi 12 

J an . 

sailed for Newcastle, T.s.w. 





3,1 


2'? J an. arrived at Ns-»caafcla, H,3,;Y. 

1 Feb. in port Ho^caatla^ N.S.W, 

Mar. admitted to U.3, Registry; Puget Sound ' 
Cennarcial CO. (io Pops £ Talbot} 


15 Apr. sailor for 3ono.lu.lu 

2 Puna arrived at Honolulu, 4-3 days 
C-cpt. Hatfield 

1? Juno enrolls! as Anar loan ship 
2 July Registsrod at Honolulu Custom House 
5 -July 3a .11 ad Tor Puget Sound 


2o2i tons coal 


2ALCLUTHA *.vaa the la at vassal to fly the Hawaiian 
a lag at sea . It was struck for the last tins during; 
the foregoing voyage, when the pSba Cc.hgroos, running 
two days ovsr schedule, and with the clock stopped, 
passed a special act admitting her to American 

BAKCL.UTEA ' s bill had boon introducad in the Gatua t^> on 
12 J an, 190.1 by Mr, Poster as 539-4-2, and in th*? Hsu5«9 
by Mr. Kahn on Gun Francisco { th«va in his 2nd tar^’ 
he and hi3 widow held d own that sent until tin -yd a) 
on 14- -Jan, 1901 as HH12.530. The Senate pa 

Cc3O0iO9 reported it out favorably on 19 .?** b , Tha 
report sets forth that BALCLHTHA was the only 
Hawaiian-™ owned vassal that cans unde? Ha?railan o ’roar- 
ship 3incs 12 Aug. 3.893 that had not bean grants! s. 

11 . S. register , and that the Collector at Port Torts a and 
had i 3 . 3 usd a cartif icats of pro taction, to her ur.cUr 
seal in accordance with Art. 62 of tha customs regu- 
lations. The House Ccrcnitt'53 on Merchant Marina -1 
Picaeriea also report ad out their Bill favorably ca 
25 ?e'o . 1301, noting that she had. beo.a b ought by 
L. D. Spencer, a Hawaiian citizen on 8 Aug. i8??, 
granted a Hawaiian ray inter tha name day, and sold 
to Pacific Cclcnial chip Co. on 2 -Aug, 1900. 

We come now to the last day of tie 2nd nossiou of tin 
peth Ccn groan , 0 ■.Vic tally Saturday . 2 March 1901. 
though 3 till going strong c;.i Monday morning. X?. 

Kahn 1 0 bill, by ur-nniaoun consent, v?u 3 brought up 
for oonsic oration. In tha debate it waa pointed out 
that ahs was fcto Inst of the Ha-aiiaa acre hunt «na?iu9 
not under the U.-l. flag, and the a. -.a ended bill, 
including ouly 3 AlCLiJVKA (thu-i eliminating trr other 
feraign vrsasia seeking American regie try with her) 
irsa passed and a^nt to the Senate, The Senate Cun- 
ni 1 1 a 0 on Conasrce, a h* Aden lug 35pA2, report yd nuh 
the House Bill, the Senate >a-joju\ It, both the 
Senates rraaid'.in; and the Speaker *1 tin * a — • — 



3.90 2 51 Mar. on loading berT.ii BALCLUTHA wan char tar ad by Alaska 

Packer's Association 


PART III: VOYAGES TO ALASKA IN THE SALMON TRALlfi 


(The following resaarch into BALCLUTHA 
3arvica and the synopsis of her Alasica 
voyages are the work of Harold Euycko, 


s Alaska 

Packer 

Seattle, 


W: 


) 


Vc/aga 15 


1902 3 Apr. 

22 Apr. 

2 Nov. 
14- Nov, 


sailed from San Francisco, Capt. Bremer 
arrived at Loring, Alaska 
sailed from Loring 
arrived at San Francisco 

BALCLUTHA was probably laid up during the winter. 

She could not have gone offshore (except to Hawaii) 
and unlikely she was engaged in the coastwise trade. 


Voyage I 6 


1905 24 Apr. registered at San Francisco. B, Bremer, master; 

owner: Puget Sound Commercial Co. 2153/4-300, 

Port Gamble; Charges Hirsch of San Francisco 
1075/4500; Heines Investment Co., Inc,, 

3 9 O/ 43 OO ; Port Blakeley Mill Co. 177/4-500 

Hons port: Port Gamble 

(Thus Poca -i Talbot Go. , through their Puget Sound 
Commercial Co., are shown to be now holding a 
majority of shares in the vessel, leading to her 
registry at their Port Gamble. The 1904 Lloyd's Re- 
gis ter shows the vessel’s owners at Puget Sound 
Commercial Co. , whereas in 1902 it was still 
Pacific Colonial Ship Co,, (the J. J. Moore 
interests). 


24 

up r • 

Cast. Brener cleared ship for Ladysmith, 
Columbia (had been laid on loading berth 

British 
13 April.) 

25 

Apr, 

sailed from San 'Franc iso 0 

* 

15 

May 

arrived at KarluSc, Kolias. Island, Alaska 


4 

J one 

sailed from Knrluk 


25 

•Tuns 

arrived a.. Nanaimo, British Columbia 




1903 Jul/ shifted N^nuitzQ to Port Tcfw&hand 



9 July . enrolled at for* To’wasaad 
3.0 July aailad from Port Town 3 sad 
30 Aug. arrived at Karluk Station-, Alaska 
sailed froa XarluJk 
16 Got. arrived at San Francisco 


{probably laid up during winter; ns 
for her loading lumbar in Northwest 
trada ) 


regard fcund 
for 


Yoyagej 1 7 ... 
1904 20 Apr. 


on loading berth, -S-s.n Francisco 
Gapt . Braasr 



26 

Apr. 

registered at San Francisco 


26 

Apr. 

Capt. Breaor clsarad ship for Ladyr-aith, 


27 

Apr. 

t 

sailed from San Francisco 

0 

16 

lUy 

wrecked on Gee so Island, a small 
island south of Kodiak 


20 

May 

wreck purchased by Mr. William Mura for 
Alaska Packer 7 3 Assn, for |500. 


3 Oot, 
11 Oct. 


According to Mr. Z ohm ^sLaklns who want north with 
Captain Wagner and tha salvage crew (H.ankla« was 
signed on ac ship’s carpenter), tna plates along 
tiis port bilga of the vassal ’aero sprung or 
opanad free fere to csizz^ora&a* and the oe& '**3 
free to enter, Bank In a ways that U'A-nn secured 
several bangs loads of empty barrels from the 
Alitak cannery and filled up tbs bold bef-ers 
pulling the vessel off into do-ap watsr, The 
vessel was towed to Chip’s Cots for temporary 
yap-aira, Capt. , Gua Grs*?.a in 0 targe-. When 
*ju*>vi G. Burge 3 a" arrived next spring, , ?-»nJ£ina 
says they found two squaw^ea living ?.h hard with 
thair fftsjiiiaa, looking after the ship, 

(Gapt. Gus Groan and Ca.pt, J&cJr.j.oa, fca»tto.*? old 
hand around Southeastern Alaska,) 

sail ad from Chip’s Govs (Alitak?} fur 

San Francisco, but forced back to Chip 7 a Go?s 

towsd to Ltny Bay for ths winter. Ship 
dragged ashore, receiving additional dAma-go . 


•stf-Wvr* ■ •- .- 



Sa 3 Francisco, HQEia.porfc, Saii .Francisco 




ob , 


racist. ^rnd at San Francisco, Csuiar, Alaska PAa.ker ‘ -s 
‘Association. 


25 Way Repair material, puaps 
la command of Caph, Hi 
repairs, is lag brought 
BALGLUT3A was hoy -a do 
b9la.g buried at low ti. 



- to 

the t 

spaa a. t 

heads. Er 


nnd 

repl 

aced wi 

th belts -t 


caulking 

b a ^n g 

effected w 


she 

3t Is 

ad, can 

vas , white 


Car- 

riod 

on at 1 

o w tide. 


ds C 

k aio 

.Qgaid-3 

Eninnast, 


a co. 

th it 

-in vht 

H^jsa.a da 


s.nd 

tr: *> \ 1 

-4 <=. A-L 

ad fro.-a 

Lasy Bay 

Aug , 

$ rr 

ivad 

at San 

Francisco 

Sspt . 

#an 

t Int 

o Unite 

d Bn g in ear 


and craw (including John SXuXlso) 
chains Wagaar arrival at hfcj.p 5 or 
north by hart L^TI G, 
v/n ca the sandflats, dea&ats c 

tackjLaa rigged from this 


i *• S 
-. *=>!.* 


baulks 


of aoft pins, 

to lyad. West’s could only b-a 
doakay Installed on 
z.g pump junt ‘-.radar- 
Ya.agpl puap-ad cl’asr 
•ay co. 3.2 0 uly. 


i?Gb (?) 


10 Not. 


enrolled San Francisco; na 


by Act of Coagraah 
Packer's Association; 


changed to 3TA3 
2? J on a I90o ; owasrs , . „ 
Gapt. II. Wa^asr, laaatar. 


.11 a .2 ' 


Yoy&ga .18 
1906 IS 
27 
18 

19 

n 

> 

22 

- r oja.£3 19 


26 

.-Aar, 

>n loading, berth, C& 

pt , 

C, A. Halverson 

b 

A.or. 

mailed from Sa.a Fran 

c Is 

co 

22 

Apr . 

&.:riTod at Chlgnik, 

>-> 

CC 

day a 

12 

.v3£ v# • 

r ulo-i from Chignik 




Mar. 

cn load 

ing 

berth, Gapt, 

N , 

V/ a. gr- 

X2 *p 

Mar, 

sailed 

r - ~ 

JL. 4 m W. 

a San Francis 

CO 



Apr. 

Day of 

Fir 

■a and Earthqu 

r> 1 ^ ^ 

in s 

4Q Francisco, 


vessel 

mad 

•5 63 miles in 

cne fou 

r-hour watch, 


accord! 

hg 

to letter from 0 

apt . 

s^agnar 

Apr. 

arrived 

. at 

Chignik, Ala 

ska 

, 25 

days 

Sep t , 

sailed . 

J. *J. 

a Ghignik 




Sept . 

arrived 

, at 

San Franc is c 

0 . 

15 dn 

ys 


i 



: c^7 

* * / “■ j 

2 ? S?pt. 

arrl^ad *.t 

Sat Jrsjadisca, is d-d”# 

Vay?. 5* 

20 . . , ; 


.. - 

i ^ 3 

•A./vV 

2 9 -Ian, 

©a ba?tb P 

Filbert St., Gapt„ HalTorsoa 


1 Feb , 

sail »d frea San Francisco 


9 Feb. 

arrived at 

Bailirgiiaja, 8 days 


1 Mar. 

sailed Sollingjdani 


8 Mar. 

•arriT-id at 

Sat Franc iaco 

Y oyagij 

21 . . . . 




i?Q8 2p Mar. or loading bsrti:,. Gapt, Hairoraoa 


Z"! V,ti 
s A A*** A. 1 


sailed from San Trane loco, 42 whites. 99 Ciliansa 
19 Apr. arrived at Chigaik 

10 Sept, sailed froa Onignix, 71,299 cases s?Jjaa .4 

22 Sspt. arrived at Ss.n Franc iaco, 12, flays 

1 

Voyage 22 

190? 11 Mar- on loading bartti, Gapt. Halvoraon 

30 Mar. sailed from San Francisco 
16 Apr. arrived at CPi.gnik, 17 days 
12 S - 3 pt . sailed fron Chlgnik 

23 Sept, arrived at San -Franc iaco, 11 days 




2 ? . ; 

1910 10 Mar. on loading bertd^ Gapt. Halvoraon 

2o Mar. sailed From San Franc iso 0 


1? Apr. 

? S?pt, 
25 Sept. 


arrived at Ciiignik, 24 - days 

sailed from Cdignik 

arrived at San Frsnoittco, 14 days 



*» o 1 1 
x 7-%-i, 

5 J “ » * i • 

2 4 J a b . 

ca lca4.ln.fj berth, Copt. Halverson 


» ) » ' 


1 War-. 

b?t berth 




14 Kar. 

consolidated. enrollment and liconae 




13 W-ar. 

sailed from San Francisco 




3 Apr. 

arrived at Chignik, 19 days 




5 Sept. 

sails! from Chignik 




22 Sept. 

arrived at s^n Francisco, 13 -days 



vj^a 

... ~ 





-• Va ^ 

y VhW -A. ^ 

on berth, Ca.pt . Halverson 




.1.5 War. 

sailed from San ?raso isco 




3 Apr. 

arrived at Chignik, 1? days 




? Sapt. 

sailed from Chignih 

T 



2p Sopt, 

arrived at Sen Francisco, 14 days 



Ycya 

C-^ ->£ 

1 » 


' 

1?13 

6 War. 

on berth, Capt. Haivorscn 




14- War. 

tonnage changed to 1862 gross, 1590 nat 




15 Mar. 

sailed .from San Francisco 




7 Apr, 

arrived at Chignik, 23 cays 




30 Aug. 

sailed from Chlgnik 


% 


9 Sept. 

arrived at San Francisco, 10 dayo 



Ycya 

gs 27 * • • . 

\ 


o n • • 



If 14- 18 

Mar . 

on berth, Popa L Talbot dock 
Capt. fcobert Johnson 

• 

24 

>fa 

. Ava i. « 

to pier 54 


31 

War. 

bailed from San Francisco 


19 

Apr . 

arvi’sad at Chignik, If days 



11 sept. aimrsa at 


/ra,U'JL3su, j.i, any 3 


V py.age 

2S 






1913 

21 

Mar. 

on barth, Capt. Johnson 


- 



2 

Apr . 

to atra&m or shift to another dock 





8 

Apr. 

sailvd from San Francisco 





30 

Apr, 

arrived at Chignik, 22 days 

* ■ 




26 

Aug. 

sailed from Chignik 





7 

Sopt . 

arrival at San Francisco, 20 days 




V oyaga 

29 





P O o ' 

1916 

20 

Hs.v- 

on berth, Capt, Johnson 





23 

* 

left berth 





4 

Apr. 

sail ad from San Francisco 





29 

Apr. 

arrival at Chignik, 23 days 





17 

Sopt . 

sailed from Chignik 




— 

11 

Oct . 

arrived at San Francisco, 24 days 




Voyage 

30 





* * ft c 

1917 

27 

iiar . 

on barth, Capt. Johnson 





3 Apr. 3-ail od from San Francisco 
27 ^pr. arrived at Chignik, 24 days 
1$ Sept, sail ad from Chignik 
30 Sept, arrived at Sac. Francisco, 14 days 


7 Qj & g c 3i * » • . 

1917 12 D*«. 

16 : 1 2 . 


dsliverud to U. S. Shipping Board ut Pier 20 
a.-iilod from San Francisco 


9 3 O C 



1 0 1 .a 

^ / A 'w 

10 

Jaa, 

arrived at a duo 


28 

J an. 

sailed from Hon 


11 

Feb. 

arrived at Sac. 


20 

Feb . 

redelivered to 
by Shipping Boa 


Voyage 32 . . . 

3-6 Apr. on berth, Capt, Johnson 
6 Apr. sailed free Sac Francisco 
2? Apr, arrived at Chi&aik, 23 days 
3 •> - , sailed from Chignik 
1? Oct. arrived at San Francisco, 16 days 


Voyage 33 

iitii 


i?i? 31 

Mar . 

on berth, Capt 

5 

Apr. 

sailed from Sa 

27 

^pr . 

arrived at Chi 

_ 23 

Sept . 

sailed. Ohigni 

3 

Oct , 

arrived at San 


V oyage .... 

1520 31 Mar, 

5 Apr. 
27 Apr. 

2 Oct. 
13 Ot t. 


on berth, Capt. Johnson 

sailed from San Francisco 

arrived at Chignik, 18 days 

sailed from Chignlk 

arrived at San Francisco, 11 days 


i 



Voyage 35 


1921 

11 

Apr . 


16 

Apr. 


13 

May 


25 

Sept . 


9 

0 

0 
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1922 

29 

Mar. 


5 

Apr. 


23 

Apr. 


8 

Sapt . 


28 

Sept . 

7 o yogs 

57 


1925 

27 

Mar , 


10 

Apr. 


5 

May 


2 

Sept , 

• 

22 

Sept . 
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27 

Mar, 


4 

Apr . 


6 

May 


4 

Oct. 


17 

Oct . 


on bartli, Capfc. H. ?. J oao-sa 
sailed froa San Francisco 
arrived at Chignlfc, 27 days 
nailed from Chig&ii 
arrived at San Francisco, 14- days 


cn b-arth, dept, H, P. Jcassn 
sailed Trc-n San Fra.a-slsco 
arrived at Chlgnii, 18 day a 
sailed Cixignik 

arrived at San Francisco, 20 days 


on bertd, Cant. H, P. Jensen 
sailed from San Francisco 
arrived Ciiignik, 21 days 
sailed Chignik 

arrived San Francisco, 20 days 


cq bertli, Capt, Jansen 
3 3 lied Train San Francisco 

\ 

arrived at Chignlk, 32 ds.ya 

sailed from Chigni& 

arrived at San Francisco, 13 d ??yn 



1?23 


24 

iUr. 

26 

Mar. 

4 

Apr. 

2? 

Apr. 

14 

Sapt 

28 

Sept 


on berth, Cant. Ssrtoacini. 

(Gordon Grant a passenger) 

on berth (gacond dock?) 

aailad j Trcrn San ?ranci3co 

arrived at Chignik, 25 da/a 

sailed Chignik, in tow oT S3 AX.ITAK 
arrived Alitak to load surplus pack 

sailed Alltak 


arrived San Francisco 
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192 6 25 kUr , laid on loading berth, Capt. M. Mortansan 

5 -Apr. sail-ad. from S^n Francisco 
17 Apr. arrived at Chignik, 14 days 
9 Sapt. sailed Chignik 
20 Sspt. arrived at San Francisco, 11 days 
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1927 

28 

Mar. 

on loading Berth, Capt, 11, Mortsosan 


7 

Apr. 

sailed from San Francisco 


30 

Apr. 

arrived ‘at Chlgnik, 23 days 


O 

*« 

Oct . 

3 ailsd Chignik 


23 

Oct . 

arrived at San Francisco, 21 days 

Vova -7 .3 

4 2 


‘ 



\ 

-5 jnq 

A J *-p ' J 

26 

Mar . 

cq leading berth, Capt. M, Morfceubsn 


3 

Apr . 

sailed San Francisco {racing ST Ail OF FFiGLAiuD , 
Capt. Wiese) 

) 

22 

Apr. 

arrived Chignik, 19 daya 


6 

v ‘c t . 

osilod Chi&nik 


1928 


1929 


21 

Q<j t • 

arrived at Sa.a .Trane 

45 



50 

Uar . 

on berth, Capt, C. P 

6 

Apr. 

sailau San Franolsoc 

25 

Apr. 

arrived Chignik, 1? < 

4 

Oct . 

sailed fro a Chi^nii 

23 

Oct . 

taken la tow by S3 G’ 

25 

Oct . 

arrived at San Trane 


« a * 9 o <* o 
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1930 

27 

Mar. 

on b<srth, Capt. C. Paterson 


2 

Apr, 

sailed fro-s San Francisco in 
to--# of S3 ARCTIC 


11 

Apr. 

arrived at Cbisaik, 9 days 


7 

CJ <r\ ^ 

W * W c 

anil ad from Qiignik in 
tow of E7ICHAS 

f 


16 

Sept. 

arrived at San Francisco, 9 deyr 




Laid up ca arrival, STAR OF ALASKA 1 3 voyage la 
1930 v?as tide last voyage of a sailing ship to 
Alaska for the Alaska Packard Association. 

1934-2> 



Sold to Frank G. A lasings? for £ 5 , 000. 



BALCLUTHA 


HISTORY 

"BEFORE THE MAST IN THE BALCLUTHA DURING HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO SAN FRANCISCO, 
1887" (Norman J. Pearce, Master Mariner) 


As I was bom and bred on My lor Creek, Falmouth Harbor, with the love 
of the sea in my bones, and with several uncles, brothers of both my parents, 
shipmasters, but all in the coasting trade, I just had to follow them. It 
was not long before I craved for something more — big square rigged ships and 
foreign travel. Nothing would suit me but the highest certificate. 

After several years in small coasters, I thought it was time to do 
something more. It meant at least one year in a foreign-going square-rigged 
sailing ship. 

A friend of my father was a ship broker at Cardiff, so being there at 

the time, I asked him what chance I had of getting such a trip. His answer 

was, "we are brokers for a new ship loading coal at Penarth for San Francisco, 
and she will sail this week. She is a new ship called the Balclutha and we 

can get you a berth as an A.B. on her." 

It was soon fixed up and two days later I had signed articles to join 
her the following day. The ships in Penarth dock were full-rigged, barques, 
steamers — ocean-going and coastwise — and several small sailing coasters . All 
these ships were loading coal for different parts of the world. I don't 
remember using the capstan, as we were towed away from the dock soon after we 
joined her. The screw tug left us west of Lundy Island and we headed down 
the Bristol Channel and Irish Sea under full sail. 

You may guess how I felt up aloft on a topsail yard unfurling sail. I 

don't know that I had ever been on a yard arm before, but I had to do the same 
as the rest of the A.B. "s who were mostly seasoned square-rigger sailors. I 
suppose I managed all right, being young and adaptable, and was soon accepted 
by them all except a young Australian about my age. He had signed on as Ordinary 
Seaman and thought himself as good as me, for he certainly had more square rig 
experience than I. However, we settled down all right although we were a mixed 
crew including several half-castes from he West Indies, good sailors, one 
Brazilian, some Scandinavians, also good handymen. The rest were British. 

There were four apprentices, all Scotch and first voyagers. The Captain 
was from London, a gentleman; the first mate from Jersey (not a bad fellow but 

very irritating at times, and holding a Captain's certificate); the second mate 

from Plymouth with a first mate's certificate, a nice chap; the third mate was 
fussy and wanted to fight me; the fourth mate, easy going. Both the latter held 
2nd mate's certificates and had evidentally served their time as apprentices in 
some other ship. I was in the first mate's watch. 

The first incident I remember well was my bed, bedclothes and some of my 
kit being washed out on deck through the door. As it was a new ship there were 
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no plugs for the hawse pipes and with the first dive she made in the Irish Sea, 
she shipped most of it (or so it seemed to me) through the pipes and as my bunk 
was well forward, it was quickly washed out with the flood. We tried stuffing 
with empty bags and some of our clothes, but we made a poor job of it for they 
were washed in again. We just had to make the best of it until the Carpenter 
made plugs to fit and then we had to wait for the cable chain to be unshackled 
from the anchor and drawn inboard through the pipes, which was always done at 
the beginn in g of a long sea voyage. 

That was the wettest time we had in the forecastle for it turned out to be 
fairly dry and comfortable all through the worst weather rounding Cape Horn. 

It was but a few days before we were in warmer weather with everything 
proceeding smoothly. We had a busy time for there is always plenty to do in 
a new ship. One thing I noticed, although not a deep sea sailor, was that her 
mast and topmast were in one piece. I wonder if they are the same today. 

We were by this time used to our Board of Trade fare, "Pound and Pint" we 
called it in those days. I remember some doggeral on that point: 

"Pork and Peas, as much as you please, 

Beef and Duff, not half enough," 

Our cook, an elderly coloured man and quite a decent fellow, did his best 
with what he was allowed to use but it was not much for us young chaps. 

We had an uneventful trip through the North Atlantic, the Doldrums, and 
the South Atlantic, signalling several ships whose names I cannot remember, with 
a Pampero off the River Plate, and then when off Staten Island near Cape Horn, 
we were on the fore yard taking in sail as the wind was increasing to a gale, 
when we saw a water spout just ahead. It passed our bows near enough to give us 
all on that yard a scare. I had heard of such in my limited experience, but had 
never seen anything like it before. 

While trying to round the Hirn some time later, the South American sailor 
fell from the yard forward, struck the bulwarks and fell inwards on the deck. 

His injury was only a dislocated shoulder from which he recovered before we got 
to warn weather. 

After beating about for three weeks in heavy gales, but without seeing ice, 
we had a slant of windwhich took us into the Pacific and then up the coast. 

I remember one night off the Horn all hands being called to wear ship as 
another ship was approaching us on the other tack. It being our place to keep 
clear, and having only small sail, we could not tack, and so had to wear. It 
was a wild night, very dark and cold, and we experienced an anxious time before 
we were out of danger. As I said before, the forecastle was not too wet, but it 
was cold coming in off watch at nights. 
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Sailing up the Pacific was a sailor's dream with fine weather until we 
were well north of the Equator. One incident often makes me laugh when called 
to mind. We had a Cardiff seaman who was working by the bowsprit when he espied 
a turtle floating alongside. He dropped his work and made for the ladder to 
the deck shouting to the first seaman he came to, "Tom, Tom, come and look at 
this great crab ! " 

Quite a time before we reached the latitude of 'Frisco we ran into northerly 
gales, not so heavy as the Cape Horn gales, but quite strong, and this delayed 
us a bit. Eventually we made the Golden Gates in very fine weather, took on 
the pilot and shortly after, the tug had us in tow. Sails were soon furled and 
we came to anchor well in the harbour. — 

At last (after a three month wait-Ed. ) we were towed to the grain warehouses 
and loaded all our cargo there. I cannot recall anything about the loading so 
presume it must have been ordinary stowage. As we had only two or three A.B.'s 
to replace (they deserted when the ship came into harbor-Ed.), nothing untoward 
happened. We had another day ashore to do some shopping with our limited supply 
of cash. . . 

We were towed shortly afterwards out to sea, cast off the tow rope as soon 
as we had an offing and with all sails set steered south on the return voyage. 
Fine weather prevailed down the Pacific and round Cape Horn and we had a fair 
wind up the Atlantic — nothing exciting except signalling a few sailing ships and 
an occasional steamer. So it continued through the trade winds and the Doldrums 
until about 200 or 300 miles from Ireland when we were speeding along with a 
strong westerly wind. 

I was at the wheel when the wind changed suddenly to the east and the sails 
went flat aback. The first mate came running on to the poop, and the look he 
gave me and the words he used (You ....... Jonah, you are determined to get that 

twelve-month service in somehow!) I shall never forget. 

The headwind delayed us somewhat but eventually we arrived off Queenstown 
where pilot and tug soon took charge and we anchored in the harbour where we 
stayed several days. Our orders then came and a tug towed us to Fleetwood. We 
lay at anchor for a few hours, then were taken off by launch to the shipping 
officer and paid off. 

That was the last I ever saw of the Balclutha and most of her crew. The 
voyage lasted 12 months and 6 days, and the only land we saw during the voyage 
was when passing Cape Horn on our homeward trip. 
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■ - — 1 — - After- spending about six years as master of wooden sailing ships,.’ 
I determined on a change. I, therefore, resigned my command in Phila- 
delphia and sailed for Scotland. Very soon after arriving there, I was 
appointed to conmand a large steel ship,' the "Balclutha", whose owner 
was a Scotchman, a very fine man, and of whom I asked very particularly 
about orders when to leave port in case of bad weather, as it was then - 
winter. He said I was to use my own judgment, as I' had previously- 
done; if the weather did not look good to me, stop in port until I 
thought it prudent to go out. The ship was loaded with coal and lying 
in Barry, a port near Cardiff, Wales, and up the Bristol channel, one 
of the worst places to get out of in winter. ... r , 

. > I waited a day or two for the weather to clear, and then one 

fine morning we started, my wife being with me. We had a large tug 
boat ahead towing us out, but before we got outside the channel the 
wind began blowing up, and very soon we had a heavy gale and high sea, 
so the tug could scarcely make any headway. However, they kept on. tow- . 
ing until after a time the hawser broke, and we v?ere adrift. The wind A 
and sea were too high to get another line out, so there was nothing to 
do but get some sail on the ship and turn back, the tug showing us the - 
way to anchorage,, as I was not familiar with the harbor. ; A • .*•: 

We reached anchorage in safety, and anchored with a heavy sea 
rolling in, making it extremely dangerous to bring the ship up. The . 
tides in the Bristol channel turn swiftly, and rise to a height of some 
twenty feet,. - We lay there several days, eeeing ships start out and 
come back again, and anchor all around us. . 

One morning it looked so fine we weighed anchor, but I was sorry 
before we got far, as it again commenced to blow up. However, the tug 
got us out and cast off the hawser and although it was blowing hard we 
got sail on the ship as fast as possible. But the wind kept hauling 
more and more westerly, and the gale increased so that it soon became 
apparent that we were in for more bad weather. We stood over for the 
northern shore on a port tack, thinking if we could get well to the 

northward the wind might favor us and allow the ship to make a good 

leg out to sea. When we got far enough it became a question of getting 

the ship around on the starboard tack. We had the men aloft making fast 

some of the sails, as it was by now blowing a heavy gale. The ship was 
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rolling badly and shipping great quantities of water, . washing overboard 
everything movable around us, including our chickens and two pigs. While 
the men were -still aloft the sea suddenly gathered and a hugh roller 
struck the ship, and with a great roll she went over on her side, shift- 
ing the coal, and there she lay with her lee deck full of water. ‘ 



,)V , .Vs- 

The men up aloft had great difficulty in holding on and getting 'V: 
the sails .fast, but eventually we got them down and began trying to get -,v 
the ship around. But, as we were lying over so far the men could not « 

stand on deck without holding on to something, so ropes were stretched ' 
across the ship and made fast. They are called life lines, and that 
they certainly are, for they have saved many a man from being washed 
overboard.. In our case, we very nearly lost two of the men, which 
rather took the heart out of all of us. However, after much difficulty . 
and danger we got the ship around and began running back for anchorage. 


By this time the weather was rather thick and it was very for- 
tunate that my mate was familiar with the channel, otherwise we might 
have run on one of the sandbanks. We reached the harbor and anchored 
80 fathoms (or 480 feet) on one chanin, 110 fathoms (or 660 feet) on 
the other. We then had a job ahead of us to get the sails repaired,"' 
the cargo shifted over, and the ship straightened up. We got help 
from shore and after three days of hard work were ready to try the 
sea again. IcS.-.- ' Jr - f 


The steward we had that time was a peculiar sort of a fellow. 
He would go into the cabin and tell my wife what was going on up on 
deck -- how the men were working in the water up to their waists try- 
ing to get the yards around -- the seas completely covering them at 
times -- the boatswain washed overboard and with the same wave washed 
back again -- all the chickens an'd pigeons washed away -- "and those 
two fine big fat pigs gone clean away squealing, God bless them." . 


We used to carry pigeons to sea, not only for food, but because 
they were great company flying over the ship, and, ‘of course, got quite 
tame. If my wife were making the voyage with me, she would nearly always 
bring food with her when she came on deck, and it did not take long for 
the pigeons to know it. They would fly down all around her, a beautiful 
sight. Sometimes we would lose one or two if a sudden squall came on so 
strong that they could, not fly back to the ship. In one case there were 
two carrier pigeons among the lot I bought, and the first time I let them 
out they commenced flying up in the air, and ascended, flying in small 
circles, until they were nearly out of sight, and then started back in 
the direction of England.' But how they knew where to go was a mystery, 
for we were many miles from land. 


One fine morning, after the "Balclutha" was repaired, many of 
the ships went out, but I did not. go as it did not look very good to 
me. Sure enough, before they got outside the wind came in again and 
and began blowing up and we soon had a sea, and some of the ships com- 
ing back. One of them, a wooden ship, came near and anchored, and al- 
though we felt sure she was too near us we could no nothing with the 
gale that .was blowing. We on land think it is blowing hard when a gale 
is 50 or 60 miles an hour, but in this case it was blowing in some of 
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of the squalls a hundred miles an hour as recorded by instruments on 
land. We saw several ships dragging their anchors and one of two of 
.them broke away and were towed into a place of safety. When the tide 
turned, the wooden ship next to us broke her shear and one of her anchor 
chains and came over alongside of us, and there we were, a steel ship 
and a wooden one, side by side, lying. in thet'rough of the seas, both 
ships rolling heavily, their yards catching into each other's, breaking 
away some of the sails which began banging in the wind, having carried 
with them some of the yards and masts. At times, one ship would be on 
top of a wave and the other in the hollow, and then they would come to- 
gether with a crash, and a tearing, rasping, crushing noise, which with, 
the ropes and yards breaking, sails torn and banging, officers and men 
shouting, and' above it all the howling of the wind through the two ship's 
figging. It was a scene and a sound one could never forget as long as 
he lived. . - -A:,; :-y ■ •• 


. When I was a boy in the old country schoolhouse, we had a sen- 
tence in grammar to parse which I have always remembered. It was taken 
from Washington Irving's story of a voyage he made in a sailing ship 
from America to England many years ago. I think he was describing the 
weather before a storm cane on, and he said, the whistling of the wind 
through the rigging sounded like funeral wailing. There is often a pecul 
whistle to the wind at sea before a gale, one might call it a moaning or 
sighing. We always felt sure there was a storm coming when we heard it, 
but after we got the wind, it would change to a shrill shriek sounding 
like ten thousand devils. . . 


xar 


In this case with two ships close together, the shrieking of the 
wind was of course greatly magnified. The wooden ship was on our lee 
side and the captain tried by setting a couple of staysails to get his 
ship away, for she was suffering the most as she was not as strong as 
our steel one. '■ : " .-vr • - 


• 2." The captain of this wooden ship had been recently married. His 

wife was a sister of the British consul at Barbadoes, and this was her 
first voyage at sea. Above the crash and tearing we could hear her scream- 
ing when the two ships cdLided, for there was great danger that we would 
all be lost before any help could get out, as it-was night and very dark. 

We sent up distress signals for help, and one of these the mate got in the 
socket the wrong way, and instead of going up it went across the deck, 
burning his hands, and leaving a long black scar across the deck. 

Life boats started out in answer to the signals, but about that 
time the ships parted, and as we did not continue sending up signals, they 
returned after rowing about for some time. Tug boats came, as they are 
always on the look-out for some extra job, but as we were apparently in 
no danger of sinking, I sent them after the other ship, which was now 
adrift and burning her tar barrels on deck for distress signals. 



After the collision, I sent my carpenter to sound the pumps, but 
he was very excited and gave me the wrong soundings. After a while, I 
sent him again, when he gave me more water in the hold, at at that rate 
it was only a question of time when we would sink. Our steel plates were 
about one-half of an inch thick and with the heavy pounding we were re- 



ceiving, it was not at all unlikely that a hole might be pierced through 
one o£ them. When it was all over, I went with him to the pumps, and 
'after carefully sounding several times, he had to admit that he was mis- 
taken.' We had got our boats ready to launch and the life belts handy. 
The cabin boy was so excited he got a life buoy around his waist -- a 
large round buoy that is thrown overboard in case a man is in the water.- 
Of course he should have put on a life belt, which would not have been 
much in the way. But the buoy around him took up a lot of room, so that 
when he came up to get on deck he got stuck in the doorway, and there my 
wife found him shouting for help.. By lowering one side and lifting the 
other, she got him through easy enough. : - 


' •£f-r/rf.-When. daylight came we found our plates along the water line had 
been badly indented, so it was considered necessary to go into dry dock 
and have them removed. We were there two weeks getting repaired. One 
morning I was going ashore with my wife when, with a little moan, she 
dropped at my feet. After much difficulty ve got her on board the ship 
and a doctor summoned. We then had to get her ashore in comfortable 
lodgings, and the best doctors in the two cities to consult. They as- 
sured me that it was only a question of time when she would be well 
again.-. It was the excitement of the bad weather and the collision that 
had brought on her illness; so I had to sail away leaving her in Wales. 


. After all repairs were made we started again, and finally got out 
to sea, although we had to work out against head gales. We matnore head 
gales long before we reached the Horn this voyage, and when we had Staten 
Island abeam, trouble began in earnest. It is always a case of continu- 
ally watching the weather. One often shortens sail, makes it again, and 
again takes it in during the course of a day. Sometimes making a good 
leg to the southward the captain dislikes to tack and stand back, so he 
keeps on and runs so far south that there is danger, if the wind should 
cone around from the southward, that he would get his ship frozen up. One 
voyage I got down to 60 south, but in that case the wind hauled a little 
and we reached around without much trouble. This time, however, there 
was no such luck. We had gale after gale until finally a large portion 
of the crew was laid up sick, either with fever, or salt water boils. 

No one who hasnot been there can imagine the strain on the captain in 
trying to get around Cape Horn with a succession of heavy gales against 
him. If he works up too near the land and gets caught on a lee shore 
he knows there Is nothing but a rocky coast for him, and if in winter, 
ice and snow. Even if one got on shore it is a serious question how 
the natives would treat him. This passage in the "Balclutha" was about 
my hardest time in getting around. It is only a couple of hundred miles, 
but to do that is the rub. We were this time three weeks doing it. It 
was a mighty relief when the stern Cape was behind us and bad weather 
over for a while. 

Off the Horn, we saw a ship hove to, no doubt burying one of the 
crew. Cases have been known when two ships have been hove to within 
sight of each other off the Horn, each burying someone. It is a bard 
task for the captain, especially when it is a wife or child. 

From the Horn 'op to Iquique we had fine weather and made very 
good tine. But the whole trip was a great disappointment to me. It 
being my first voyage in a steel ship, I was anxious to make a good 



passage, whereas with the head gales I was about thirty days too long. 

i ; Tw . > : Sailing ships arriving at Iquique anchor in the outer harbor. 

;,The captain then goes ashore, enters the ship at customs and from the 
-harbor master secures a berth, after which he engages a tug boat and 
.moves his ship into the inner harbor, there mooring her with two anchors 
out.. Most sailing ships take coal to Iquique, and .the only cargo to 
;_ioad is nitrate of soda^ • The nitrate from the mines is brought in on 
the railway, although from many of the smaller mines, it is brought in 
i.on pack, mules, in large bags ready for shipment, weighing about two hun- 
i*dred pounds each,:.... : .w--*>v') s r . ... -Wj;. •••••.- - . 
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The coast of Chile for several hundred miles is nothing but sand, 
with so much nitrate mixed with it that nothing will grow, especially 
as it never rains on this. part of the coast. Whatever shrubs and flowers 
-there are in the city park must be set in large tubs in soil brought in 
by some of the coasting steamers. This time, while I was in Iquique, I 
remember someone, probably from one of the ships, put up a sign in the 
park, "Please keep off the grass." As there was not a blade of grass 
to be seen, it made the Chilian officials rather hot, and they offered 
quite a large reward, hoping to find the one who did it. In Iquique, it 
would take a couple of months to discharge a cargo of coal and load- another 
of nitrate, and we used to be glad enough to sail away and leave such a 
desolate country. — 


When we arrived in port I expected to find an Austrian ship which 
had sailed from Cardiff ahead of us. This ship was bought in England by 
an Archduke of Austria, or his agent. I happened to know the captain 
who sold the ship to him. This man was the Dmporer of Austria's son, 
who married a celebrated Austrian singer and dancer, and as a consequence 
of this act, relinquished all claims to the throne. He was so very much 
in love with her, and so jealous, that. he wanted her away at sea so they 
could love each other until they were tired. He had the ship fixed up, 
and had a captain to sail her; she loaded a cargo of coal and sailed, and 
this man and his wife were supposed to be on board, but the ship never ar- 
rived at any port, so they must have gone down. : 



CATCHING TURTLES IN THE NORTH PACIFIC 
SAN FRANCISCO TOWARDS CAPE HORN: SHIP "BALCLUTHA" 


Coming home from San Francisco and down near the line in the Pacific 
Ocean, we caught a couple of dozen turtles. It had been rainy and cloudy 
for - two or three days, and then the sun came out hot, when we found them 
asleep on the water. As there was a very light wind and the ship going 
•slow, we put out a small boat which a man skulled; you could not row it 
for that would wake them up. Another man would get in the bow and they 
would gently come up on the turtle. If it was a small one, he would lift 
it directly, into the boat, but if a large one the man would turn it over 
on its back, then the two of them would get it up over the side. They 
had to be careful however, for if they took hold of it near the head, 
they would get bitten. 
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J./j One sailor, I renenber, had just bought a shirt out of the slop 

;^,fchest, and he had the sleeve tom off by the turtle* Ha cane to me- and 
-J'. wanted to know if I would not gitfa hin another one, but. I told hin ifc was 
ri better to lose his shirt than it was to get bitten. Another nan was 
;; dared to put his finger in the turtle's nouth after his head was cut off; 
/•Vof Course the whole crowd of then were around there, laughing and naking 
sport. This fellow was a Geraan, but ha did not Want to be dared, so 
he put his finger in and got caught, for the jaws contracted and bit him 
badly, so that, he cane to ne to have the wound dona up. • 

The turtle apparently retains life after its head is off, loriget 
-than anything known, although they used to say when I was a boy in the 
country, that a snake would not really die until sunset, even if killed 
/•;. duira the morning. We put the turtles in the boats and changed the water 
; v ‘ twice a day, trying to keep then as long as possible, but they did not 
"“live very long. I learned afterward that the whalers cane down there' 
anong the islands, and caught lots of then., but gave then nothing to eat 
or drink, and they lived a long while. If we could have taken then to 
London where we were bound, I would have sold then for several pounds 
each. However, I kept a lot of the shells, which I gave to the 'Ship 
___.Ovner, .and no doubt they are still in his very fine house and garden on 
the river Clyde in Scotland. 


^ . j . ' . •_* r • 

A testimonial to Captain Eurkee signed by the crew of the ""Balclutha" 

■ ' 'V and tendered hin during a passage fron San Francisco to Faloouth in the 
winter of 1897: - - . 1 



• Oh, Captain Durkee, if you please, 

.1 Read these lines when you're at ease. 

. READ to the bottcn, sir, and then 
.Vv ; . r You'll see it's signed by all your nen. 

You have shown us, sir, by your behavior 
You respect the birthday of our Saviour. 

■ And we have no doubt, we do not fear, 

; But you'll respect the coning year. 

Nations differ, sir, we don't object, 

Which days deserve the most respect. 

The fond renenbrances, ' the splendid dinners 
One brings of Hin who died for sinners. 

That day is past and for the next we wait 
With the plentiest bounty of the good and great. 
All hail! the day approaches and’ 

With joy bells ringing on the land, ' 

The people swam to church to give 
The Lord their thanks that let then live 
The old year out and new year in, 

Still knowing they doth live in sin. 

So, Captain Durkee, our thanks we send 
To you as you're a sailor's friend, 
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And. as our Father "who art in heaven," 

Brought you all right through 1 97,. ’ 

;To Him we pray 'ere it be late, 

To bring you safe through '98.. 

Relying on that power divine, . 

For peace and plenty 'til '99. . 

And we bow to heaven and do implore ", _ 

May discord ever pass your door. .. .. 

And. when your sailing days do end 

May you be honored as a sailor's friend. 

May you find a grave in sene secluded shade, 
And rest in peace when ycmr ’great debt is paid 
Then a tablet raised by people who 

Men. judge by what they did or do, . 

Record the merit they should not miss. 

The epitaph may read like this: 


VfV. 


Epitaph 


An ocean traveller, year after year, 

A prompt commander, not knowing fear, 

This stone erected, all may know and see. 
Here lies a man, A. H. Durkee. 


r 
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To write our names we don't know well. 
One-half our number cannot spell. 

We are different creeds with different views, 
Opinions different, vides the news. 

Ideas different, different cause, >■ 

In nations born with different laws. 

Each came to represent a man 
And will act as near it as he can. 

Though different paths we all have trod, 

We worship, sir, no “different God. 

With all our differences, all agree, 
Submission to A. H. Durkee. 


V 



BALCLUTHA 


HISTORY 


From a manuscript by Captain C. Johansen, mate of the Star of Alaska . 
From the Library of the National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 



The British shipbuilding firm of 0. Connell & Company on the 
River Clyde in Scotland, ^as one of the oldest and most well "known 
shipbuilders of square-riggers , and goes back as far the 1850's 
when they built some of the famous Eritish tea clippers. The ship 
" Balclutha " was another square-rigger built in the C, Connell's 


yard, She was a beautiful model of a sailing vessel, rigged with 


single topgallant and royals on her three tops. 

As it may interest the reader, I am setting forth here her 
rigging, spar and sail-plan as was sketohed by Captain C.A.Ealvor- 


*7 
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sen, and who was the faster of this ship for 7 years. 


lenght 

i*rom heel to deck, 22' 10 n 

" deck to truss 

. To ’'hounds * 

To Caps 

To tresstle 

To oap 

To head of topgallant mast 

To head of royal mast 

Pole 


of foremast 

42 ' 06 ** — 
6’06 " — 

15' 00 

29 ’ 00 

- 9' 00" 

17 * 00 " 

16*00 

6*00 


Hals maat. — -Mizsen mast 


21 1 10 * 22 * 01 " 

45 * 07 " 41 ' 06 " 

6 * 06 " 5 ’ 10 " 

15*00 — — 13 ’ 03 " 

29' 00 28 * 03 " 

9*00 6*03 " 

17*00 15 * 06 " 

1 6 ' 00 13 T 00 " 

6*00 6 ’ 00 " 


Height from deok to truck 141' 00" 144' 00" 129*09" 

Dimensions of her yards as follows: 


Fore and Main tops: To 

sheave hole. 

-Yard arm 

?ore ana !'ain yards, Bteel 

- 40*05" 

-- 2*06" 

lower tor sail " " 

- 37*00" 

— 0*06" 

UrnAn " *» 

- 32*03" 

1*03" 

Topgallant " wood 

- 25*09" 

0*8k" 

Royal " '* 

19*04" 

— 0*10" 

Yards on the mizsen: 

ss Jack yard -steel — : - 

zz.Lcwor top sail-- " — - 

32’ 03" 

— 2*03" 

26*09" 

- 0 ' 06 " 

Uprer topsail — wood 

24*00" 

— 1*06” 

topgallant " 

19* 06" 

— 1*00 

" Royal — " 

14*08" 

— 0*10" 


Extreme length. 

86* 06 " 

77*00" 

68*06" 

54*00" 

40*04" 


69* 06" 
59 ' 06 " 
52*04" 
42' 06 " 
31*00" 



Diameter of her fore and main yards at the sling was 21 inches. 

at the "brace "band 12 " 

And her Cross Jack yard- 17^- inches at the sling, and 9-£ inohea 

at hraoe band. 

The extreme length of her bowsprit was 42 feet and 6 inches, and 

i. 

of her spanker boom, which was made of wood 54 feet. 

Her topmasts and bowsprit wel*e sail made of steel, and telescoped. 

Her canvas spread as near as I can figure out, was about 20,000 
square feet, her two courses, the foresail and mainsail eaoh hav- 
ing about 1900 square feet of canvas. Ofcourse, I mean o&nvas 
spread, and not including the dobling cloths, such as buntline and 
leaohline cloths in the sails. 

The " Balclutha" built for British owners, most likely was 
sailing in the nitrate trade in her early days, and must have been 
purchased by J.J.Mocre’ for his Pacifio Colonial line of ships at 
about the same time as the "Star of Pranoe" and " Star of Italy* 
and this way, the " Balclutha" first came under the Hawaiian ensigp, 
and as with the other ships Just mentioned, came under American 
flag in the same manner, by way of the territory of Hawaii. In 
very much the sane manner, she came into the ownership of Pope & 
Talbot, and her registered homeport, and before she became a sal- 
mon ship, was Port tumble, Wash., and when the ship was running in 
the lumber trade to Australia. 

The n Balclutha" came into the salmon fleet, in very muoh the 
same way, as the fourmaster you just read about came into the A- 
merican merchant fleet, but in a different part of the world. It 
ia an interesting chapter, so will try and describe it as it was 
written in her old logbooks: 

It was in the spring of 1904, when Pope & Talbot were still the 
owners of the ship, that she was chartered for the Alaska Packers 
Association. She loaded about 1000 tons of cannery supplies in 



luk, or It might have been Chignik, at any rate, the ship was 

heading for Shelikof Strait. She was in the command of Captain 

rjF ' 

B.Bremar. who had a personal of about 100 men onboard, and of whio 
the cannery hands were in majority. She also had a deckload of 
sheeps and cattles, stuck in pens, for the cannery. 

19 days later, the ship was apnroaching the Trinity Islands, 
and evidently, the Old !'an was either not very well aquainted a- 
round this locality, or he might have been out in his reckoning, 
in any event, the vessel was about 45 miles to the northerd of 
Ihiriko'’ Strait ahere she was supnose to have entered, and must 
have been close to the entrance of Oitkimk Otrait, which is just 
about impossible for a sailing •"'es^el to try trad enter. 

Towards dusk in t^.e ever.i"g of this 16, of !'ay, the weather 
became misty and ^oggy, with a fresh southwest wind blowing, the 
ship mas bending strait for the bench, and before anyone realized 
their mistakes, she struck on t’re reefs off fleese Island, about 
3 or 4 miles to the northerd of Bitkina! Btrait. They tried to 
hack her off the beach by backing yards, but the vessel was hard 
and fast, and no steamer or assistance were able to even get near 
her, as the sea was rongh. It was close to midnight of the 16, 
and dark, misty and foggy, However, nobody onboard were hurt or 
in any ki nd of danger, and as you will sea, it was not the finish 
of the '* Ealclutha." 

Her crew mast have got in communication with the Karlnk sta- 
tion, probable by means of the life-koats, and from the cannery 
they sent out steam tendev 3 f which must have took the men off the 
stranded ship, and also took some of the cargo off. In the mean 
time, the Alaska Packers bought the ship as she stood, from £h6 


insurance underwriters, taking the chance of salvaging her, and 
have been told,. .that they got her for a song. But regardless, 
how cheap they got her, they most certainly had a Job on their 
hands to get her off the beach, and back into sea worthy condition 
again. And here begins a most interesting story of salvage work, 
that I have ever heard of anywhere, when we take into considerati- 
on, the primitive gears the men had to work with. 

Captain Gust Green, whom I later got acquainted with, took 
charge of the work, and with a good gang of men from Karluk, first 
got all the cargo discharged into lighters. Next, the ship was 
rigged down to her lower masts, and in the early part of September 
with a full moon tide, she was floated off, by means of lashing 
empty lighters alongside of her at low water, and as the tide rais- 
ed she floated off, and was towed into Chip Cove in Alitak Bay 
by one of the steam tenders, probable the ■' TTnimak? and where she 
was anchored. 

’Shile at anchor, her crew of 14 men, must have done some 
work from the inside on her damaged bottom, stopping most of the 
leaks. At any rate, in the later part of September, Captain Green 
with, only one Kate and his crew of 14 must have been of the opini- 
on that the ship was sea-worthy enough, for them to take a chance 
and sail her to San Francisco, trusting that the pumps would keep 
her afloat. So, they went to work and pnt ballast back into her, 
rigged up her snars, ( all excent the royal yards ) bended sails 
and on the 3, cf. October started off for San Francisco. 

But it looks like they were a little premature in their rec- 
koning. ^he first day outfrom Alitak Bay, and while 3till being 
;oved down the Strait, the Mate fell down into the lower hold from 
the tween deck, and was laid up. It was blowing a fresh easterly 
bre ez e , when at 9:30 AM., the same date, they set Bails and drop- ^ 



ped the towboat. At 5:00 Pl-T. , the same date, the ship was abeam 
of Chirikof, and R miles off when they furled the fore and mizzen 
np-ner tonsails, the win'd had increased into a moderate gale. Steam 
was keut on the donkey boiler, and a rope messenger had been rig- 
ged from the fly-wheel of the pump to the winch in the donkey room 
and the pump was In operation continuously . At midnight, upon 
sounding the pump-well, they found 32 inches of water in her, besi- 
de was getting a heavy list to starboard. 

October 4, the wind had Increased to a fresh gale, and the wa- 
ter was gaining on the pumps as the vessel became praotioally un- 
manageable. They furled the main upner topsail. 

In the morning of the 5, th, the crew came aft and told the 
Captain, "that they flatly refused to sail the ship any further, 
and demanded for him to turn back, as they did'nt want to drown 
like rats.’' Captain Green considered the matter, and as he says 
in his logbook: n As the Mate is laid up badly hurt, and jf^am all 
alone having charge of handling the ship, I think it is thp*best 
thing to do, turn back with the cripled vessel." So , at 6:00 PH., 
on October 5, she was weared around and headed back for Shelikof 
Strait, while t v e crew had to work hard, moving everything moveab- 
le in the tween-deck over to the port side in order to try and get 
her a little more on even keel. The pumps were working alright 
and the water in the pump-wells 3tood around 3 feet. 

Close to midnight of the 6, they passed Chirikof again, and 
stood up Shelikof .strait in Bomewhat smoother waters. However, they 
were aruising around in th* attait up til Cotober 18, before the 
steamer n Unimak '* o&me and towed her into Chip Cove again, and 
where she was anchored up. 

Cn October 19, she was moored for two anchors, and the three 



topgallant yards sent down, and on October 21, the Thole ore 
were removed from the ship, leaving only Captain Green with 
man on board to keep watoh on the ship. 

The next spring of 1906, Captain N.tfagner with a now or 
from San Francisco were transferred from the bark "Levi G.Bu 
on board the "Balclutha" and on Kay 25, Captaiq Vagner took t 
ge of the ship. On June 6, she was unmoored and put on the b; 
port side to the land and hove over to starboard. ^ They founr 
bottom of her badly damaged on the port side between the for 
and main rigging. 

June 15, while still at work on her damaged bottom , the: 
oovared the vessel resting on a rook, her keel broke, and sot 
her keol-platas badly dented. Of course, as soon as possible 
floated the ship again, and while keeping her afloat with the 
pumps, they moved her to a aafsr place on the beach where she 
gain was hove over to starboard. 

At low water, they dug a big pit 16 the gravel around he 
damaged platings, and bolted heavy wood-plankingo over the bu 
plates, then cemented outside as well as inside of the planki 
All the leaky rivet holes, and there -were plenty of them, wer 
plugged up with bolts and rood-plugs, and on the 25, of June, 
was moved back into deep water again. 

Ballast was put back into her again, her topgallant yards 
rigged up, all her sails bent, and on the 13, of July the shi^ 
left Alitak Bay, onoe again bound for San Franolsoo. Hor draft 
upon leaving, was 12 Ft. forward, and 13' 06" aft. The pumps wc 
sounded every 2 hours, she was making very little wator. On tfc 
her home voyage, she made good time, and on July £6, was off 
the Oregon ooast, and arrived in San Franoisoo Bay on August 1 



j. ago ^ - 


only 20 days out. 

! T, pon her arrival, and all through the winter, the Alaska . 

kers must have spent a lot of money on this ship. Her bottom. ' 
repaired in drydock, and from there she was towed to the Hacke 
yard, where shipwrights, riggers, sailm.akers and all kinds of - 
chanics were working on her. '!ew standing rigging was install-: 
and all her old kaiyards and dead-eyes replaced with screws or. 
wire shrouds. Her poon-deck was extended forward, to within 1 ' 
feet from the mainmast, and quarters installed underneath, uri 
ental quarters were installed in her forward tween-deck with p 
hole glasses on both sides of the ship, in other words; she wee 
in tip top condition as a salmon packet, when she in the sprin 
. 1906 was ready to load for Alaska, as I said: It must have cos 

lot of money, but on the other hand, I believe it was well spe 
money, because , in the years to come, this ship certainly must 
so have made a lot of money for her owners, as she had a long 
glorious career in the salmon trade. 

She became a Chignik ship, end was still in command of C 
tain T>agner this erring of 1906, whan she had a 22 days pas sag 
Chignik Bay. Ir. the fall, she was loaded with 65 700 cases, an 
made the passage home in 15 days. 

.During t v e winter of 1906-07 her name was changed, and sh 
bocame the ** Star of Alaska.'' She also had a change of .Masters 
this same winter, as Captain Wagner was transferred to the ius 
bought up and ill fated " Star of Bengal, " Captain O.A.^alvorse 
taken command of the ’’ Alaska." 

It used to be an old saying amongst the men sailing with 
tain Halvorsen, that :1 he was handling his ship like it was a fi 
ing boat or a sailing yacht:, well '. I was with him, and have 
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been with good many shipmasters in my Bailing days but can’t 
reeolloot of being with a nan, with more confidence in himself 

as well as :1a the ship ho had under eocosand. He told me once, 

1 . ' 

when I touched upon the subject, and the handling of hia ship, 
and this was his Tory words; " It did happen a few times that I 
got caught with my pants down, hut will have to admit it was my 
own fault and not the ship 1 a. " Yoa, Captain Halvoreen was proud 
of the " Star of Alaska," and dld'nt think there were a bettor 
one in the float. 

He left with the ship on April 7, 1907. On April 15, eho got 
in company with the " Star of Russia" and Captain B.J. Larsen, and 
for 6 days the two ships were sailing together sloaehauled for 
port tasks, both Skippers cracking on for all their shipo oould 
stand in line of canvas, and neither on© able the shake ono an- 
other. Aooording to the " Alaska's" logbook, ; On tha 18, and 
th© 19, and while in company with the n Russia," the " Alaska " 
covered in a 48 hour period 618 miles, tha wind was strong south- 
west and squally. Tha ship was closahauled as I said. The "Alaska 
making her course mora westerly and passed Chirikof on her star- 
board, the " Russia n haading up for Shelikof Strait, passed Chiri- 
kof on her port, thus the two ships parted company. 

On April 22, Tha " Star of Alaska " sailed to an anchorage her 
self in Anchorage Bay, while it was blowing a strong southeaster 
and snowing heavy, 15-£ days passage from San Francisco. The steam 
tug " Alitak " which was suppose to hare met the ship outside and 
tow her to anchorage, had not yet arrived. In the fall, she was 
loaded with 70 894 cases when she left Chlgnik on September 12, 
and arrived in San Francisco Bay oh September 27, and 15 daye out, 
thus duplicated the passage of the previous year, exactly to the 
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In 1908, she left in March for Puget Sound in ballast and 
brought hack a load of coal from Nanaimo. Sailed again for Alas- 
ka and had a 19 days passage to Chignik. In the fall, she came 
homo in 12 days. 

1909, she left on March 30 th. On the 8, of April one of the 
cannery hands was shot by another- of his buddies, but only slight- 
ly wounded. Upon searching the quarters forward, the Captain 
confiscated 3'revolvers and a large knife, but was^uuable to make 
the men oonfesa who had done the shooting. On April 10, at noon, 
the ship registered a distanoe of 285 miles from the previous noon 
On this last midnight watch of 4 hours, she logged 53 miles, when 
at midnight they furled the 3 topgallant zaila, mizsen upper top- 
sail and the flying Jib, so therefore, must have had plenty of 
sail pressure set up to midnight. Tho parral broke on the fore 
tha gallant yard, and it was blowing a strong south-southwest 
with heavy squalls and swells. 

On the 12, she was off Chankluit Island, and when she was 

taoking from and back in a head wind, until the 16, whan she got 

fair wind and was headed in for Anchorage Bay, and where Ehe camo 

to an anchor tha same day in the evening, 17 days and 10 hours 

••• 

out, and again ahs beat the steamer which tob suppose to have pic- 
ked her up. On her homeward bound voyage this fall, she registered 
for 5 consecutive days, a distanoe of 1054 miles, and made the 
passage in 11 days. 

In 1910, she left on March 26th. On tho 11, of April she 
was in the Gulf of Alaska, and this must have been one of tho ti- 
mes Captain Ealvorsen referred to, when he said " he got oaught 
with his pants down." I quote his otm personal log: 

H April 11, began with a light northwest wind, but was gra- 



dually increasing. At 1:30 PH., we 'began to shorten sails, and 
by 4:00 PM., had furled the 3 royals, the 3 topgallant saila, the 
flying jib and the mainsail. The wind was still increasing but 

i 

not yet very strong.- 

Put at 4:46 PH. f the wind suddenly, from a moderate fresh, 
changed to a heavy gale. Se lowered the 3 upper topsails, and 

4 

called all hands on deck to shorten more Bails, but in the mean 
time the main lower topsail sheet carried away, and drove the men 
on the upper topsail yard furling the sail, away from the yard. 

We lost the fore upper and lower topsails, main upper and 
lower topsails, miszen upper topsail and the outher jih. Also 
split the foresail. The mizsen lower topsail yard (steel) broke 
in the middle, and the weather yardarm bended up againsqjjj.iho miz- 
zen topmast stay at an angle of 45 degrees, and stood that way 
with the sail set. Wa shipped a lot of water on deck, and displa- 
ced the deokload while the running gears got jammed under the rtr-nr! 
deckload? End of quotation. And we go hack to the Hate's regular 
log. 

i'ho next day, the wind was still blowing strong from the 
westward, but had moderated some, when the orew got busy clearing 
up the mess, and bended spare sails. She arrived 7 days later at 
Chlgnik, 24 days out, and the whole summer, the Captain with a 
couple of men were repairing sails. She made it home in the fall 
in 15 days. 

1911, She arrived in Anchorage Bay on April 3, after a 19 days 
passage. As this ia another opisod8 in her Alaska career worth 
mentioning, I will again extraot from Captain Halvorsen's personal 
log: I quoto: 

" April 4, at 10:00 AM., the Northwestern Fisheries ship 
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" Benjamin ?. Packard " arrived, and anchored tip in the Bay. 

April 5 # at 2:30 PM., The Columbia River Paokers ship " JabeE Ho- 
wes " arrived and also came to an anohor. April 6, the day began 
with a light northwest wind, oold and snowing. The orew (on the 
"Alaska") started at 7:00 AM, to discharge cargo into lighters, 
and they loaded one lighter oomplete, and partly loaded another. 
Also discharged soma freight for the Northwestern Fisheries and 
some gears into a small scow when it started to blow, and by noon 
was blowing a northwest gale, and the ship started dragging to- 
wards the beach. We dropped both anchors, with 74 fathoms of 
chain out on the starboard, which was the one the vessel was 
orin&lly anchored for upon arrival, and 45 fathoms out on the 
port, but she still kept dragging. At 5:00 PH., she touohed 
bottom with her heel, and later on, swung broadside up againot 
a steep bank. However, the ship was resting easy, and at no ti- 
me was she really stuck, as the bank was very ateep, and the 
bottom vary soft. 

With nmoh labor and trouble, we got the loaded lighters 
hauled around to the Inshore side, where they were protected 
from the seas, which by now had coated them over with ioe. 

April 7, at 4:00 A.H., this morning, the ship " Jabes Howes " 
hoisted her ensign upside down, and she was apparently filling 
with water. Shortly afterwards, she slipped her starboard cab- 
le whioh had held her head off the beaoh, than set her fore and 
mizsen lower topsails, and with the yards aback she forced her- 
self ns far up ou the beach as the depth of water would allow. 

The " Benjamin F. Packard is also on the beaoh and unable to get 
off. 

At 7:00 AH., the weather had moderated some, and we got 



ready to get our ship out In the middle. of the hay, and with the 
assistance of the " Alitak " and the " Equator" she was towed 
dear of the heaoh and out to her regular anchorage. At noon 

l 

the " Jabez Howes " was full of water and became a total loss." 
End of quotation. 

You have already read about what happened to the other ships on 
this oocaaion in a previous chapter. The " Alaska " came homo 
this fall in 13 days. 

In 1912, Bhe had an 18 days passage to Anchorage Bay, and cam© 
home in 13 days, and when Captain Halvorsan sailed her in through 

,w 

tho Golden Gate and to anohorage in San Francisoo Bay. 

In 1913, she had 23 days up to Chignik, and cams homo in 
10 days and 4 hours, which I believe was hor fastest passage. 

In 1914, Captain Kalvorsen becams superintendent at the A- 
litak cannery, and Captain Robert Johnson became the Master of 
the " Star of Alaska," and when she made a passage of 19 days 
to Chignik. During the summer, and when Captain Johnson was on- 
board the ship on June 29, he has a notioe in his logbook and 
where he mention that 3 life-boats with men in from the stranded 
whaling bark " Gayhsad " oane into Anchorage Bay, reporting, that 
their vessel stranded at Castle Cape on June 27, 1914, loaded 
with 9574 gallons of sperm oil, and became a total loss. And to 
give the reader an idea, how cheap sperm oil, as wall as a-wrsok 
of an old whaling bark were in them days, Mr. J. Humes from the 
Northwestern Fisheries bought tho wreck with the cargo for $135. o 
with the intention of salvaging it. If he made any money on tho 
deal or not, I don't know. 

Coming back to the " Star of Alaska. " On the voyage to Chig- 
nik in 1916, tho 26 th, and 27 th, of April, she was sailing is 



company with the Knrluk vessel, the " Star of Scotland' 1 of which 
you will read more about later- The " Alaska had a 25 days passa- 
ge to Chignik this spring, and cane home in the fall in 12 days. 

\ 

In 1916, aha had 23 days up, and 13 days hone. In 1918, a- 
g&in 23 days up, and came home in 16 days. On this her homeward 
bound voyage, and on October 9, she was in a eouth-southweet gale, 
when aha Bhipped a heavy sea and her two after life-boats with the 

standard compass want overboard, the Mate on watch almost going 

over with it# 1919, she wont up in 22 days, and came homo in 12 
days* 

,«r 

1920, I myself was a member of her crew, one of 6 on the se- 
cond Kate’s watch, and remember it very well# Bob Johnson vra3 

i . 

still the master of the ship, and Captain Salvor3an a passenger, 
having become the superintendent of the Chignik oannery. 

We were towed out from the China Basin on April 9, and the 
M Star of Finland " right behind ua, and bound for Alitak. We in 

the crew got a great kiok out of it, when the time oame to set 

sails and we dropped the towboat. The Finland somehow beat ua to 
it, and had most of her 3&ils set, while we wore still mastheading 
our upper topsails,, For a fresh northerd the * Finland came roar- 
ing by us on our weather side, and so close, that 3he took tho 
wind out of the few sails we had set# In ths mean time, and while 
we were working like beavers. Captain Johnson was walking the poop 
uneaey, talking to himself and everybody. Looking at the " Fin- 
land" as she passed hy, he Bhouted out loud; n You oau't do that 
to mo old girl, you just wait and w© will show you." 

Captain Halvorsen did'nt say anything as he was too buoy 
with his samara taking pictures of the 11 Finland" and oho cer- 
tainly must have made a pretty pioturo. On April 21, in a strong 
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east-northeast , (the wind was free ) when the "Alaska." made a 
2d hours run of 292 miles from the previous noon, and whioh is 
about her best run on rooord. 2 days later, w© wero in company 
with the " Finland" again, after being out of sight of each ot- 
hers since the third day out of Frisco. The " Alaska" arrived 
in Anohorage Bay on April 27, and ^olo se to 18 days out. 

During the summer. Captain Johnson took siok, and was under 
doctor's care onboard the ship all the way home, Captain Eal- 
vorsen taking the ship home, and here is the occasion when I got 
a ohance of observing his ability in handling of the " Star of 
Alaska. " 

Wa left Chignik on the 3, of October fully loaded with oa- 
ses. 9 days later in the evening, it was blowing a strong south- 
west with rain-squalls. The Chief Mate’s watch furled the 3 ■ 
royals from 4 to 8 'watch, and the Captain also had them putting 
preventora on the topgallant sheet whips. The vessel was close- 
hauled for starboard tack, and although I don't know what speed 
she was making exactly, but she sure was traveling through the 
water. 

We relieved the Mate's watch at 8:00 PM., when it was al- 
ready dark, and raining, ^e could see we were in for a dirty 
night. I relieved the wheelman who warned me, that she was heavy 
on the holm,- but was steering alright, full and by. Captain Eal- 
vorsen was standing up against the weather rail in front of me, 
never said a word as he was watching the ship. The second Kate 
stood up against the standard oompass, and I presume, was also 
taking in the situation. 

1 had not been at the wheel more then 15 minutes or eo, when 
a hard squall atjrudk the ship, and she healed over with her lee 



bulwarks under water. While I hung on. to the wheel, and the rain 
pelting in my face, a yell oame from the second Mate " the gallant 

halyards." Ofoourse, he ment for his men to through the halyards 

\ • 

off the pins and get the sails down, but 1 doubt it very much, if 
anyone was able to get at the halyards for a moment, the way she 
was healing over, so nobody let go anything, and nothing aarriod 
away. All of a sudden sha eased up on the helm, and as she became 
difficult to steer, I felt the wind in my baokaide. In the squall 
the wind had shifted a whole 8 points, and was now fair. 

Captain Ralvorsen now spoke up and said he had expected it to 
happen, and that the ship was on the right taok in case it would 
happen, telling me also to try and hold her on the oourse the boat 
I oowld, while he gave the confused second mats order to square 
the yarde. After everything was straitened out on deck, he also 
gave the second Mate order to set the royals, and than went below. 

■Sarly the next morning, while coming along for a strong north- 
west and everything set, we sighted Point Areena. late in the 
afternoon about 6:30 PM., we passed Point Reyes, the wind still 
the same, and about 8:30 PH. 9 when it was getting dark the wind 
having hauled more to the westward when we passed the San -Francis- 
co light-vessel, we braoed yards again and headed her in for tha 
Gulden Cate. While sailing in through the main channel, all hands 
were called on deck, and the royals were furled as well as the 
mainsail, and while we were on the yards furling the sails, a red 
staok towboat oame up, and reported he was sent out by the compa- 
ny to piok ns up and. tow us in, and our Captain ahouted back to 
hiw» for hin to stand by ua while we were under sail. 

I never will forgot that night. While the smoko was belching 
out from the staok of the towboat, which cfcourse was trying th<v 
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beat she could to koep up with the ship, Captain Halvoreon n ao 
oloco by the holmeman giving ateering orders, as tho ship roar- 
ed through tho Cate, at tho some tine ignoring all steamer Ugh 
or whistles all around ua, knowing full well, that as long as o 
sido-lighta wore bright, wo had tho right-away. 

Inaide the Cato, no started to got tho sails off her in a 
hurry, and was jnst about abreast of Alcatraz when tho wind die 
out, and the towboat passed her haweor, while we were on the ya 
furling the sails in harbor fashion, and it was about 11:00 P*I. 
when we dropped her mudhook on Miahion Plat, 10^r dj>ys out fron 
Anchorage Bay, and a bunch of ua Alameda residents, including 
Halvoreon himself, managed to make the midnight ferry home to A- 
lameda. 

In 1921, Captain H.P.Jonson became the master of tho " Star 
of Alaska " and I became chief Mato with Jensen, and was with h 
as suoh for 4 years. , We had a 26 days passage to Chignik this 
year of 1921, and came home in the fall in 14 days. In 1922, we 
again raced the " Star of Finland " leaving San Francisco, and i 
eo doing, oarried away our three topgallant sails the very first 
day out, but made the paBsaga up in 18-£r- days, although It took 
us 19 days to sail home in the fall. 

In 1928, Captain H.iiortenaon became the master of tho ohip, 
and this same spring, Captain Char. Wiese became the master of th 
n Star of England" which now was a Alitak vessel, had tnkon tho 
place of the " Star of Finland." 

As tho days of tho square-riggers in tho salmon trade woro 
now fast coming to an end, it scams like any amount of batting, 
wont on this particular spring, and amongst various formor Mas- 
ters of tho two vessels, and also between aomo of tho City effi- 
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olfcls, as to what ship would mate the fastest passage to Alaska 
this spring. Pagers may not have “been so high, hut nevertheless, 
the racing spirit must have been there, as quite a crowd was on 
the pier seeing thaso two old windjammers off when they pulled 
out from the China Basin on the 3, of April 1928, and were towed 
to sea. The " England" and of which you will read some more a- 
bout next, was a bark, and probably did not have quite the spread 
of canvas as the" Alaska " but anyway, the race was on, and both 
veesols heading fot Chirikof Inland. 

On the 20, of April, there is a notice in the " Star of Alas- 
ka's " logbook, and where it state's n that her position at noon 
was 15 miles off Chirikof, and that her time from San Francisoo 
to this point, was 17 days, 19 hours and 17 minutes." This just 
goes to show, that as far as Captain kortensen was concern, ha 
was very much in earnest, as he havo it down even to the minutes. 
On the other hand, Captain Wiese of the " Star of England " is not 
mentioning anything in his logbook about what time his vessel pas- 
sed Chirikof, except for stating, that on May S, the " England" 
came to an anchor in Lazy Bay inside Cape Alitak, 33 days out, 

Tho " Alaska" came to an anchor in Anohorage Bay on April 21, and 
only 18 days and 10 hours out, so it looks very muoh so the Chig- 
nik ship was the ?winno*v However, in tho fall of thia ease year, 
the " Alaska " took 14 days to make the passage to San Eranoisco, 
as the " England " made the same voyage, and from Alitak in on- 
ly 11 days, but no wagers were put on this homeward bound voyages 
of the two vessels. 

1929, waB the last year the " Star of Alaska" made her way 
north under her own canvas, and when she made it in 18 days. Cap- 
C.Peterson, former master of the " Star of Chilo " had tho " A- 
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lask& w this year, and the fallowing year of 1950, when she was 
the last and only sailing vessel In the Alaska salmon fleet hound 
north for the fishing grounds, and I think It was a petty when 
this fine and faitfull square-rigger was hung "behind the Associ- 
ation's steamer, the " Arctic" and was towed all the way to Chig- 
nik. They had 9 days on the voyage. In the fall of this year, 
she was again tewed all the way homo to San Francisoo, and it was 
the last round trip voyage of the " Star of Alaska." 



BALCLUTHA 

HISTORY 


The following two resources dealing with the Alaska Packers Association 
are from the Library, National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. They are 
intended to illustrate the life in a cannery and the Packers salmon fleet, 
of which the Balclutha was a part. 




W'HEN BALCLUTHA SAILED FOR ALASKA PACKERS . . . 


Loaded with lumber and cannery supplies, the Alaska 
Packers’ Ship StSr of Alaska (Balclutha) lies at a San 
Francisco wharf preparing for her annual voyage to the 
north. The date is between 1906, when the Packers’ 
first outfitted the vessel under her new name, and 1911, 
when they lengthened her poop to provide greater ac- 
comodations for the gang carried north each spring. 


At the right is the San Francisco Bay Scow Schooner 
Alma, a craft which will soon be restored to join the 
C. A. Thayer, Wapaina, and Eureka as part of the Mu- 
seum’s "Project X, now officially the San Francisco 
Maritime State Historical Monument”. 



the great star fleet 


By HAROLD D. HUYCKE 




(Editor’s note: Since sailing yachtsmen of to- 
day are the perpetnators of the traditions from the 
days ivhen sailing vessels plied the seas’ trade routes, 
we are happy to present this nostalgic article on the 
famous Star Fleet of the Alaska Packers, which is 
still a live memory to many West Coast yachtsmen. 
We are especially happy to show these photographs, 
most of which, Mr. Huycke tells us, are newly dis- 
covered and hitherto unpublished. Yachtsmen may 
be specially interested to note that one photo was 
taken in 1899 by a young professional photographer 
who later sailed twice around the world single- 
handed — fellow name of Harry Pidgeon .) 


E ven if you lived in the San Francisco 
Bay are in September, 1930, the chances 
are you weren’t aware of the arrival of the 
ship Star of Alaska from Alaskan waters, rolling 
easily through the Golden Gate in tow of a hard- 
working steamer. That was on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the Star of Alaska, a steel full-rigger 
44 years old at the time, brought to an end an era 
in Pacific Coast maritime history. 

Star of Alaska was one of 1 9 ships whose names 
began with Star, that once called the port of 
San Francisco “home.” There was the Star of Ben- 
gal, gone these 50 years with the bones of a hun- 
dred Chinese entombed in her rusted hulk; Star 
of Falkland, which went out of the Golden Gate 
in the spring of 1928 and never returned; Star of 


Ships of the Alaska Packers fleet (above) beating up into Unimak Pass, through the Aleutian Islands, and 
(left) wintering in the Oakland dockyard. The bark being moved is the "Star of Finland" 
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The Packers fleet off the mouth of the Nushagak River in Bristol Bay, Bering Sea 
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San Francisco Maritime Museum 

Chinese cannery hands gambling on the forecastle head of the bark "Harvester," bound 
from Cook Inlet to San Francisco in 18 99. The man by the starboard rail looks like a 
loser. (Harry Pidgeon, who took this picture, later sailed twice around the world single- 
handed in the yawl "Islander" between 1921 and 1937) 


England, which knew the City by the 
Golden Gate long before the fire of 
1906; Star of Shetland, which left the 
Bay scarcely 20 years ago on a voyage 
to a scrapyard in- Japan. There were 
many more, each as different from her 
sisters as human beings are from each 
other. 

These ships belonged to the Alaska 
Packers Association of San Francisco. 
In 1893 the Association was formed 
by merging small Alaskan salmon can- 
neries, which had been suffering and 
expanding alternately with the fluctuat- 


ing demand for canned salmon. The 
waters of Alaska and the Pacific North- 
west teemed with salmon. The relative 
inaccessibility of the fishing grounds 
called for ships that could sail across 
more than 2,000 miles of open, oft- 
times stormy seas, and bring a season’s 
pack of salmon home in the fall. Sup- 
plies and workmen could be taken to 
the cannery and fishing sites by sea 
only. The need for ships of large carry- 
ing capacity was thus obvious. 

There was at that time a well-estab- 
lished shipbuilding industry on the 


Pacific Coast to meet the growing ship- 
ping demands of the lumbering and 
logging interests. These yards built 
sailing vessels suited to the coastwise 
and limited offshore lumber trades, but 
except for a few Pacific Coast-built 
schooners and barkentines, the new 
Association found the larger square- 
riggers from the New England ship- 
yards more suitable. 

The first few years they chartered 
an assortment of ships owned mostly in 
San Francisco. Salmon fishing in Alaska 
was a seasonal occupation, starting in 
late spring and running toward the end 
of August, and by chartering the Pack- 
ers avoided the expense of maintaining 
a fleet during the winter. But they ran 
into the problem of the limited facil- 
ities of the chartered ships. Salmon 
packers were not exactly considered to 
be in the deep-sea trade, but rather 
more like “floating warehouses.” Their 
actual time at sea rarely exceeded three 
months a year. Within seven years of 
organization, outright ownership of ves- 
sels became established policy and there- 
after only extra-large catches forced the 
Association into the charter market for 
additional bottoms. 

By the turn of the century came the 
problem of replacements. The large 
square-riggers the Packers owned were 
not new, and they were of wooden 
construction. American shipyards, gen- 
erally speaking, hadn’t turned to steel 
ships as had the European builders. 
Then, as now, American law prohibited 
the use of foreign-built ships in coast- 
wise trade, except for repaired wrecks 
and ships admitted to United States 
Registry by Special Act of Congress. 

In 1898 the Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed by a joint resolution of Con- 
gress but this did not immediately 
change the status of ships owned by 
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Hawaiian citizens or ships registered in 
Hawaii but owned by Americans. How- 
ever, within two years another Act of 
Congress provided that all ships that 
carried Hawaiian registry between June 
14 and August 12, 1900, would be en- 
titled to the full rights of American 
coastwise trade. Several British-built 
ships were immediately affected, and 
in the two months’ leeway several addi- 
tional ships were registered in Hawaii. 

Thus a good-sized fleet of iron and 
steel ships became eligible for the 
Alaska Packers trade. The small ship 
Euterpe was the first of 19 iron and 
steel square-riggers to fly their swallow- 
tail houseflag. After the turn of the 
century, the Association bought only 
iron and steel ships, though there were 
a half-dozen wooden ships in the fleet 
for nearly a quarter of a century more. 
The Downeasters Indiana, Bohemia, 
Santa Clara and L. J. Morse, veterans 
of the Cape Horn trade, season after 
season sailed up to Kvichak, Nushagak, 
Naknek, Chignik and other canneries 
in Alaska. 

The Association maintained its ow'n 
dockyard in the Oakland Estuary and 
here, in w'inter, the whole fleet would 
be laid up and repairs and alterations 
effected. Men who later became mas- 
ters of American ships, both sail and 
steam, found employment as riggers 
and sailors in maintenance crews in 
their youth in the yard at Paru Street 
in Alameda. If the jobs on offshore 


Widerstrom Photo 

Tallying fish from the salmon boats into a cannery scow at Kvichak Bay in 1921 (above) 
The Packers' ship "Paramita" (below) ashore on Fox Island, Alaska, in May, 1914 







What the 
deepwater 
Pass was 
fishermen- 


Equator was to 
sailors, Unimak 
to Alaska-bound 
— where green- 


horns were initiated with 
horseplay. A new hand gets 
his “Unimak shave" aboard 
the " Star of France " 
in 1919 


vessels were scarce, a sailor on the 
beach might be hired by the Alaska 
Packers to keep the fleet in condition. 
With the end of winter in sight, a 
couple of the ships would be sent to 
the Puget Sound area for cargoes of 
coal and box shooks, which would be 
brought to San Francisco and distrib- 
uted throughout the fleet for transpor- 
tation to the canneries in southern 
Alaska or Bristol Bay. 

From San Francisco to Alaska was 
approximately 2,500 miles, not far as 
sea voyages go. Each ship was loaded 
with supplies, manned by fishermen 
who served as sailors, and crowded 
with cannery workers. The whole sum- 
pier’s operation was sustained by the 
supplies and manpower carried in the 
sailing fleet. At the end of the fishing 
season the salmon, canned and boxed, 
were loaded in the homeward-bound 
ships. The operation covered seven 
months at most. Since each ship car- 
ried upwards of 100 men and supplies 
for the season, alterations were neces- 
sary in the ship’s living quarters and 
storage spaces. 

On ships like the Star of Alaska, Star 
of Holland, Star of France, Star of 
Iceland and Star of Russia, poop decks 
were lengthened as much as 75 feet to 
provide additional living quarters for 
fishermen and cannery hands. Tween- 
decks spaces were given over to living 
quarters, large water tanks and several 
kitchens or galleys. The Chinese were 
well represented in the canneries, while 
Italian and Scandinavian fishermen 
from San Francisco Bay made up the 
fishing crews. 

Fishing methods in Southern Alaska 
differed from those in Bristol Bay. The 
water in southern Alaska was too clear 
for gillnetting, so traps were used. Trap 
fishing required smaller crews for the 
ships that went to the Chignik, Karluk 
and Alitak. In the early days of the 
century, fishermen signed on the wind- 
jammers as sailors, being paid on a 
quarterly basis; one quarter for the run 
to Alaska, one quarter for unloading 


the cannery supplies; one quarter for 
loading the salmon pack and the last 
quarter for sailing the ship back to 
San Francisco. The Bristol Bay ships 
generally had larger crews than those 
going to southern canneries, but even 
so, good sailormen who knew square- 
riggers were often scarce. 

Crews were split into gangs of from 
12 to 18. Prior to World War I, gangs 
numbered 1 8 men. Two were assigned 
to keeping quarters on the ship clean, 
one man to repair and keep nets in 
order, and the balance of the gang to 
do the ship’s work under way. Upon 
arrival of the ship at its cannery both 
anchors were let go and a swivel 
shackled into the chains so the ship 
could swing freely. As the stores were 
unloaded, the upper yards were lowered 
to improve stability. All hands then 
turned to in getting the cannery ready 
for operation, doing everything front 
carpentry to overhauling the boats and 
barges. The Chief Mate was beach 
boss, more often than not, and it was 
he who had to make order out of chaos. 
With the growing strength of the fish- 
erman’s union, delineations were made 
in the work performed by fishermen, 
and eventually the carpentry and mis- 
cellaneous chores were lessened. 

The ships were as varied and color- 
ful a lot as were ever owned by one 
company. The Alaska Packers were 
shipowners from 1893 until World 
War II caused the government to 
requisition the few steamers they still 
owned, and over this period they owned 
and operated ships of all sizes and rigs. 

During the first few years casualties 
were rather heavy. The ship Raphael 
was wrecked near Karluk in July 1895, 
and the following year the ship fames 
A. Borland was lost on Gugidak Island. 
Navigation in fog-shrouded and un- 
marked channels was hazardous at best, 
and it is a wonder that more ships 
weren’t lost in those early years. In 
1898 the big wooden full-rigger Sterling 
went aground on an un-named and 
unmarked shoal in the Bering Sea, so 


far from any assistance that she had 
to be given up. Today’s charts of those 
waters show “Sterling Shoals.” 

In 1900 the wooden ship Merom 
was wrecked on the beach at Karluk. 
The following year, the wooden full- 
rigger Santa Clara was wrecked at Trial 
Island near Puget Sound, while going 
after a cargo of coal, but survived to 
remain in service for 25 years more. 

In addition to their own fleet, the 
Association chartered 57 ships over a 
period of 18 years, but by 1911 the 
need for chartering had diminished. 
At the turn of the century they owned 
13 wooden ships. In 1901 the small 
iron bark Euterpe was purchased fol- 
lowed by the iron bark Coalinga, and 
in the following year by the iron bark 
Himalaya. All three, registering a little 
over 1,000 tons each, were British-built 
and had been in the emigrant and 
colonial trades for over 30 years. Had 
it not been for their sound construc- 
tion and relatively heavy iron plates 
the ships would have been obsolete. 

During the next four years the Asso- 
ciation bought six more ships and barks 
from San Francisco owners, and by the 
end of 1906 had nine iron and steel 
ships. 

Among this group was a quartet of 
iron Belfast-built ships, which had al- 
ready acquired some fame as fast wind- 
jammers while under the Red Duster of 
England. A little of their former glory 
rubbed off on their less glamorous sis- 
ters when the names of the other five 
were changed to conform to the rakish 
four Irish ships. Thus the Star of 
France, Star of Russia, Star of Bengal 
and Star of Italy formed the nucleus of 
an American-flag "Star” fleet. 

With 1 5 years of seafaring behind 
her under British ownership, the ship 
Balclutha became the Star of Alaska. 
Euterpe, beginning her 35 th year at 
sea, became the Star of India-, Coalinga 
with a colorful past as a competitor 
of the clipper ships became Star of 
Chile-, Ahby Palmer, originally the 
British bark Blairmore, became Star of 
England; and the Himalaya, of the 
same vintage and history as Euterpe, 
became Star of Peru. 

Old deepwater sailors will tell you 
today that they “lost track” of these 
ships once they went into the salmon 
fisheries. But the ships themselves con- 
tinued to make their own histories. 
Star of Bengal served only two seasons 
in the Alaskan trade and came to an 
agonizing end Sept. 20, 1908, when 
she was being towed from her cannery 
station at Fort Wrangell in southeast- 
ern Alaska at the start of her voyage 
home. Heavy weather drove her ashore, 
despite the efforts of two tugs, and 110 
people were lost, most of them Chinese. 
Those that survived did so under the 
most trying and tragic conditions. This 
was by far the worst disaster the Asso- 
ciation suffered. 
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Even in this routine calling, where 
ships spent nearly nine months a year 
at anchor or in a berth, navigating skill 
and weather ken were vital. Ice was 
not unknown, and fog, unlit channels 
and strong currents taxed the masters 
and mates to a high degree. 

Captain Nicholas Wagner, who was 
master of the Balclutha in 1906 and 
the Star of Bengal in 1907 and 1908, 
refused to substantiate the claims of 
Captain Bill Mortensen, who began his 
career with the Association before the 
turn of the century, that the Star of 
Alaska was the fastest ship in the fleet. 
Even when both men had retired to 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor in their declining 
years, they most decidedly failed to 
agree on this point. Captain Wagner 
died in 1943 at a ripe old age, Captain 
Mortensen lived for another five years. 




Fishermen's quarters in the 'tween deck of the "Star of Holland." 
The Italian and Scandinavian fishermen acted as sailors on the 
square riggers during the voyages to and from Alaska. The 
quarters for the Oriental cannery hands, known as "Chinatown," 
were located at the other end of the ship 



Lumber, pilings, coal, tin plate, and box shooks were principal north- 
bound cargoes carried to Alaska in the "Star" ships. Here the "Star 
of Holland" discharges lumber for Diamond M Cannery, Naknek 


Loading rice aboard 
a salmon packet. 
The Chinese labor 
contractor supplied 
his own stores. This 
photograph was 
made on the San 
Francisco water- 
front April 12, 
1906, just sixteen 
days before the dis- 
astrous earthquake 
and fire struck the 
city 

Photo from 
John W. Procter 
Collection, 

San Francisco 
Maritime Museum 




Photo from Capt. Il'ni. Dianas 


Aboad the " Star of 
Poland " in 1916, 
in a light fair wind. 
Capt. Rasmussen 
(left) and his mate 
(squatting) in the 
foreground 




THE GREAT STAR FLEET 

Part II: Fate Writes the Final Chapter in the History of These Famous Vessels 


By HAROLD D. HUYCKE 


( Last month’s instalment described the 
formation and early development of the 
Alaska Packers Association’s famous "Star" 
fleet of square-rigged cannery tenders .) 


I n 1908 the bark Willscott was 
bought and renamed Star of Iceland. 
She remained in the company’s service 
until 1925. She was another British- 
built bark, dating from 1896, a dead- 
weight carrier with no speed records. 
When only a year old, she had been 
dismasted off the Japanese coast and 
sailed under jury rig 4,000 miles in 
61 days. She was then sold to San 
Francisco owners and put in general 
cargo trades, mostly from Hawaii to 
the Atlantic Coast via Cape Horn with 
sugar and back with coal or other car- 
goes. In 1929 she put to sea for the 
last time, bound to Japanese scrappers. 

In 1909 the bark Homeward Bound 
was bought and renamed Star of Hol- 
land. She had a few unique twists to 


her history, too. She had been built 
as the ship Zemindar in 1885 in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, by Harland and Wolff 
for the Indian trade, and had spent 
nearly 15 years in that service for the 
Brocklebanks of Liverpool. Then she 
spent a short time under the German 
flag as the Otto Gildemeister of Bremen, 
but was dismasted in 1901 on a voyage 
from Yokohama to Portland, Ore. She 
came under the American flag when 
enough money was spent on her re- 
fitting to qualify her for United States 
Registry, and for the next eight years 
sailed in the Cape Horn trade between 
California, Oregon, and Europe. 

Captain Chadwick Thompson had 
some shares in her, and tried out his 
own rig on her, which proved pretty 
successful. Captain Thompson rigged 
her as a sort of bark, but kept a single 
squaresail on the mizzenmast, followed 
by an immense ringtail which was typ- 
ically Pacific Coast stuff. Sold to the 
Alaska Packers in 1909, she was re- 


named Star of Holland and converted 
to a conventional bark. After being 
sold a couple of times as a barge, she 
was broken up for scrap in 1950. 

From 1909 to 1912, the Alaska 
Packers bought the bark . Kahdani, 
which was renamed Star of Finland, 
and the big four-mast barks Acme, 
Astral and Atlas, renamed Star of Po- 
land, Star of Zealand and Star of Lap- 
land. The Standard Oil Co. of New 
York, owner of the last-named trio, had 
commissioned the famous shipbuilding 
family of Sewall of Bath, Maine, to 
build three 3,000-tonners for their 
case-oil trade to the Far East, with an 
eye to picking up cargoes homeward 
in the Hawaiian sugar trade, or general 
and lumber trades from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Atlantic. They were 
profitably employed for a little over ten 
years, but by 1910 the Standard Oil 
Co. found cargoes hard to obtain in the 
face of steamship competition. The 
Alaska Packers bought them as they 






came on the market, the last being the 
Acme after she completed a westbound 
passage to Puget Sound in 1913, one 
of the last such voyages of an Ameri- 
can flag ship. 

Even the Sewalls of Bath began to 
dispose of some of their ships. They 
had built ten steel-hulled sailing ships 
and for a number of years had oper- 
ated the British-built four-mast bark 
Kenilworth. They let the latter go in 
1908. She became the Star of Scot- 
land, a name familiar for many years 
along the California Coast. 

As the competitive deep-water trades 
in which sailing ships had once been 
profitably engaged were captured by 
steamers, the market for sailing vessels 
was poor. But for the salmon packers, 
these ships might never have survived 
the brief period of discard that pre- 
ceded World War I. 

That war found the Association with 
16 iron and steel windjammers and 


The "Star of Alas- 
ka" close-hauled at 
sea (right) 

Sun Francisco 
Maritime Museum 

The "Abner Co- 
burn" was forced 
aground at Menshi- 
kott Point by ice in 
1918. The crew 
" picnicked " ashore 




about eight wooden vessels. With the 
shortage of shipping throughout the 
world, the Association was in a happy 
position. Shipping people of the Coast 
were anxious to charter sailing ships 
for general cargo voyages in the Pacific 
in the off-season when they would 
otherwise have been laid up in Alameda. 

The Star of Holland made a couple 
of voyages with lumber to Australia 
and Manila, and later returned to 
Alaska. The Star of Poland, formerly 
Acme, was a better offer on charter 
than her smaller contemporaries, and 
was chartered in the fall of 1916 for 
Australia, Chile and Manila. Home- 
ward bound from the Philippines in 
the fall of 1918, she was wrecked on 
the Japanese coast. 

Star of Finland returned to old fa- 
miliar routes when the APA chartered 
her for a round trip to Hawaii, return- 
ing with sugar in 1917. The voyage 
was not without bad weather and 
trouble, but she weathered the gales 
and returned to Alaska in the spring. 
She continued tfjns for another decade, 
being laid up in 1927. 

With the entry of the United States 
into the War, the government seized 


a number of German ships in United 
States ports in 1914 and turned them 
over to the Shipping Board to operate. 
For three years after the war a boom 
in world-wide shipping continued, but 
in 1921 the bottom fell out of freight 
rates and laid up many sailing vessels 
and steamers. The former German ship 
Steinhek, which had been seized in 
1917 in Eagle Harbor, Wash., and put 
into operation as Northern Light, came 
into New York in the spring of 1921. 
In the spring of 1922 the Packers 
bought her, with money they received 
from the Government over the loss of 
the Star of Poland in 1918, and 
brought her to San Francisco with a 
load of coal. She was renamed Star of 
Falkland and put into the Alaska 
business. 

Down in New Orleans one of the 
most famous sailing ships ever to carry 
the flag to sea was laid up for lack of 
cargoes. The E dward Sewall, a product 
of the Sewall yard, now owned by the 
Texas Co., had Iain for over a year 
in the Mississippi River. Captain Hal- 
vorson and a Mr. Iversen of the Alaska 
Packers looked her over and decided 
she was a good buy. In February, 1922, 


she left the Crescent City in tow in 
March, the tug Barranca taking her as 
far as Colon. She had a general cargo, 
likely the last one carried intercoastally 
by a sailing ship. Early in May she 
arrived in San Francisco. She was re- 
named Star of Shetland, and she and 
the Star of Falkland, were the last sail- 
ing vessels purchased by the APA. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 
1922 she lay in the Moore shipyard 
in Oakland being overhauled. Though 
the Association doubtless felt it could 
profitably operate sailing ships indefi- 
nitely, 1922 was not a year for brash 
and optimistic speculating. Shipown- 
ers in San Francisco were beginning to 
cast long looks at their inventories, 
consisting largely of wooden vessels. 
Robert Dollar had bought a fleet of 
large steel square-riggers which had 
lain idle for six years in Santa Rosalia, 
Mexico, a small mining port in the 
Gulf of California, and when they were 
towed to San Francisco they weren’t 
the best looking of ships. Hind Rolph 
and Co. owned a few square-riggers, 
but were bringing them home in 1921 
for an indefinite lay-up. None of these 
ships went to sea again. 



Star of Alaska herself is still in the 
neighborhood, but she has had her ap- 
pearance changed considerably. Star of 
Chile was solcl in 1926 and became a 
barge named Roche Harbor Lime 
Transport, making a couple of coast- 
wise voyages under tow, full of lime- 
rock, before being laid up in Puget 
Sound. During the Second World War 
she was rerigged as a four-masted 
schooner, but she sat on a rock in Brit- 
ish Columbia waters and returned to 
Lake Washington with a lump of ce- 
ment in her bottom to keep the water 
out. After eleven years of idleness she 


The "Star of Alas- 
ka," restored to her 
original name of 
"Balclutha," recent- 
ly being towed to her 
permanent berth at 
the San Francisco 
Maritime Museum 


1934, converted to a barge in Alameda, 
towed to Redondo Beach and anchored 
a mile or two off-shore. For the next 
seven years she suffered the torments of 
neglect, while rubber-legged landlub- 
bers splattered mackerel slime, soda- 
pop and candy wrappers over her 
decks. Here was a ship which had 
raced home from India in the 1870s 
with jute for the British Isles; a relic of 
the splendid Victorian era when all the 
grace of wooden clippers had gone into 
hulls of iron and lost little in the transi- 
tion. In 1940 she was shifted to the 
more lucrative fishing grounds off the 
San Pedro Breakwater. Then one day 
in September, 1940, a Jap steamer cut 
her down in a thick fog and sent her to 
the bottom. 

Star of Greenland, which had 
showed her skysail yards to dockside 
watchers along the Melbourne ’front in 
her youth, was sold to Swedish owners 
in 1929. They renamed her Abraham 
Rydberg and kept her busy with car- 
goes of grain, sailing around the world, 
training boys for the sea. World War 
Two found her in the North Atlantic, 
near the Faeroes, and she was ordered 
to the United States. For a year or two 
she was a visitor to the Atlantic ports 
and somehow managed to escape the 
U-boats, but she was eventually sold to 
Portuguese buyers who converted her 
to a motorship. She struggled on as the 
Foz Do Dotiro, finally going the way of 
all outdated machinery, into a scrap 
pile, only a couple of years ago. 

Star of England was sold in 1932. 
Her new owners dreamed up a pay-as- 
you-go, round-the-world cruise, but the 
money was short and the plans went up 
in smoke. Star of England was again 
sold, and went to Canada for use as a 
barge, in which capacity she is still 
afloat today. 


It seemed to be a poor time to plan 
continued operation of large sailing 
vessels, but the Alaska Packers were 
not primarily in the shipping business. 
In the early 1920s the Association be- 
gan laying up the older wooden ships, 
followed by the smaller and older iron 
and steel ships. As buyers were found, 
most of them disappeared on one-way 
voyages to obscure corners of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or were sold to the movie, 
moguls of Hollywood who needed 
authentic-looking props which W’ould 
burn, sink or explode on command. 
Steamers replaced the ships w’hose tall 
masts had towered above the sheds in 
Alameda, and 1930 a depression added 
to the pessimism of the shipping world. 

We’re back again to the Star of 
Alaska, as she leaves the slip in Ala- 
meda, the solitary ship chosen from a 
dwindling fleet of finely-kept but out- 
of-date vessels to go north for the an- 
nual salmon fishing. But she goes in 
tow of the company steamer Arctic and 
keeps her sails furled. On Sept. 16 
she appeared off the Golden Gate, roll- 
ing in the swell, a long towline leading 
ahead to the steamer Rvichak. She had 
not made her own way at all this year, 
and when her cargo was out she was 
tied up with her sisters and offered 
for sale. 

That was nearly 30 years ago. 
Where did that great fleet of ships go? 


w r as sold, repaired and used as a barge 
in Canadian waters. 

Star of India, that solid old ship 
with her heavy Swedish iron plates, 
was sold in 1926 too, and went to San 
Diego to become a floating Maritime 
Museum. She is there today, tied up 
near downtown San Diego. Her rig has 
been severely cut down and she needs 
paint, but there’s no mistaking this 95- 
year-old vessel. 

Star of Peru hoisted the tricolor of 
France in 1926, took a cargo of lumber 
from Vancouver, B.C., to the South Pa- 
cific Islands and was converted to a 
hulk there. 

Star of Italy was cut down in 1927 
to be towed away to Buenaventura, Co- 
lombia, for use as a barge. This ship 
that had such a beautiful rake to her 
masts and sat so gracefully in the 
water, was one of the last survivors of 
the fleet, but she became a hulk in 
some obscure alien port. 

Star of Russia was sold and took a 
load of lumber from Tacoma to Samoa 
before being hulked in New Caledonia. 
She was renamed La Perouse for that 
last voyage. For the next three decades 
she lay not far from her old sister of 
Alaska days, Star of Peru. 

Star of France fell into the hands of 
some people from Southern California 
who saw in her only the potentialities 
of a fishing barge. She was sold in 


The "Star of Falk- 
land" ended her 
days on an iron- 
bound coast in 
1928 (left) 
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Star of Shetland, Star of Lapland 
and Star of Zealand were all laid up in 
the late 1920s, but w'eren’t sold until 
1934. These latter day big carriers 
were still good, and the Association put 
more good money into their upkeep 
even after the Star of Alaska came 
home for the last time in 1930. But it 
became hard to find men who would go 
out in the sailing ships. 

One by one, the three big Sewall- 
built four-masted barks were towed 
away, loaded with salt and scrap steel 
cargoes, on one-way passages across the 
Pacific to Japan where they were 
scrapped. The Star of Shetland, hard 
old battler of the sea, was the last to go 
in September 1936. 

Then only the Star of Finland re- 
mained. It was hoped that she would 
be kept as a relic of the days of sail. 
The Alaska Packers Association was 
proud of its past, and much attention 
and nostalgia were lavished on these 
ships, so it seemed altogether proper to 
try to keep the Star of Finland. But in 
1939 she was sold for a good price and 
only the steamers were left in the Ala- 
meda yard. 

The darkening horizon of World 
War II proved to be a form of salvation 
for this last survivor, and in 1941 she 
was chartered to load lumber for South 


Chow time for the 
"Star of France's" 
Italian fishermen in 
1918. She had three 
galleys — American, 
Chinese, and Italian 
styles 

Axel IV iderstrom 



Africa. She sailed in September from 
Grays Harbor, reaching Durban in 126 
days, and thence plodded on down to 
Hobart, Tasmania. Troubles plagued 
the old bark and she was sold to the 
United States Army, towed to Sydney 
and slashed down to a hulk. She sur- 
vived the war in the Southwest Pacific 
and was finally taken to the Philippine 
Islands and shoved upon a beach, 
where she remains. 

Where once the port-painted hulls 
of Limejuicers could be seen in San 
Francisco Bay’s anchorages, only one 
remains. The Balclutha has completed 
a cycle of history, in a sense, because 


she presently lies moored to a San 
Francisco waterfront wharf, not too far 
from the spot where she rode at anchor 
as a new ship back in 1887. She is 
port-painted today as she was then, but 
the men who built her, and her old 
owners, are history. Those who sailed 
her in her British days can hardly be 
found in the British Isles, and even 
around San Francisco one has to look a 
little harder for the generation of sea- 
men who remember her as the Star of 
Alaska. It is fitting that the Balclutha 
has found her last mooring in San 
Francisco, which has been her home 
for more than half a century. 



In the early 1 92 Os the 
pantheon of square 
riggers at the foot of 
Paru Street was still 
intact 
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By the early 1930s only five were left. In 1934, when this picture was taken, it had been five years since any of the "Stars" had 
voyaged north under sail. The three large four masted barks in this picture were sold to Japan for scrap before the year was out 


Photo from John IV. Procter Collection , 
San Francisco Maritime Museum 




Bristol Bay fishermen 
and their “Columbia 
River gillnetters " 
Law required use of 
these two man sprit- 
rigged "Columbia 
River gillnetters 1 ' until 
1950, when power 
boats were finally al- 
lowed in Bristol Bay 
fishing. The gill net 
boats for Alaska were 
made in San Francisco 
and transported North 
by sailing ship 

Photo from 
Lapt. Carl Johannesen 



Star of India " nears 
her centennial at San 
Diego. The success of 
" Balclutha “ at San 
Francisco has sparked 
new interest by San 
Diego in the only other 
intact survivor of the 
“Star" fleet. The 96 
year old hull was dry- 
docked in 1959 and 
rerigging is now sched- 
uled. Garboard strokes 
af 15/16" iron and 
topside plating 11/16" 
thick account for her 
longevity 

Photo from 
Karl K or turn 
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CAPT. A. F. RAYNAUD, KARL KORTUM and the author prepare the "C. A. 
Thayer" for sea and her final restoration in San Francisco. 


Harold Huycke first saw the Pacific Ocean as a boy of 8 
when his family moved from Oklahoma in 1930. Entranced by 
the sea he determined to become a commercial fisherman. With 
the outbreak of war he entered the California Maritime Acad- 
emy, graduating in 1944 with his 3rd mates license. As an 
officer and Ensign in the Naval Reserve he sailed throughout 
the war in Liberty ships, Victory ships, tankers and even the 
old wooden steam schooner Stanwood. After completing his 
education at the University of Southern California he spent 4 
years at sea, advancing his license to master, before experiencing 
the shore end of ship management with positions at Wcycr- 
houser and States Marine steamship companies. 

Harold’s wide ranging interest in Maritime History found 
focus in the long-neglected story of west coast shipping and the 
great square-rigged Alaska Packers fleet in particular. 

Adding further to his "feel” for the great days of sail he 
spent almost a year in conjunction with the Maritime Museum 
in restoring the 3-masted schooner C. A. Thayer for the State of 
California, which project will soon be completed by her pre- 
sentation to the public as part of the San Francisco Maritime 
State Historical Monument. 

Mr. Huycke’s continued research and writing is being de- 
voted to a history of 12 German sailing vessels which spent 
their last days on the Pacific Coast. Harold’s biographies of a 
number of the STAR ships have been published by the AMERI- 
CAN NEPTUNE at Salam, Mass. 


The San Francisco Maritime Museum Association is a non-profit corporation supported solely by your membership 
contributions (and by revenues from the ship BALCLUTHA). Our budding publication program, our efforts to 
improve our research resources for the benefit of both scholar and the inquiring public, are almost wholly depend- 
ent upon membership support. 

A membership application has been incorporated in this issue of the SEA LETTER. If you are not a member, 
or if your membership has expired, we hope you will mail this application to the Maritime Museum. We urge 
those who are members to support their Museum Association by passing the application along to a friend. 


Types of membership: 

Sustaining 

$100 

(Check one) 

Contributing 

25 


Quarterdeck 

10 


(signature) 


Address. 


(The San Francisco Maritime Museum Association is a tax-exempt corporation; all contributions, in money or kind, are ta^- deductible. ) 
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B n Naha Bay, which indents the 
mountainous shoreline of 
Revillagigedo Island in South- 
eastern Alaska, once stood the 
thriving salmon cannery village of 
Loring. Each year during the 
summer months the village bustled 
with activity. In April or May large 
square-rigged sailing ships arrived 
from San Francisco with supplies 
and cannery crews and fishermen. 
Soon a llotilla of fishing boats sailed 
out of the bay in search of the 
salmon. When they found them and 
sent the freshly caught fish back to 
the cannery, the work of processing 
the salmon began and the bay 
resounded with the sounds of boat 
engines, the shouts of working men, 
and the clatter of machinery. Then, 
when there were no more salmon to 
be caught that season, or when all of 
the cans were filled, the ships and 
men left Loring, taking with them 
the salmon pack which numbered 
into the thousands of cases. 

Each year more and more cases of 
salmon were packed there until the 
Loring cannery in some years packed 
more salmon than any cannery in 
Alaska. 

But the first salmon-processing 
plant on Naha Bay was on a much 
smaller scale. In fact, it was not a 
cannery but a .saltery where the 
salmon were split and partly boned 
by hand, heavily salted, and packed 
into barrels for shipment. 

Very little is known about the 
beginnings of the salmon-saltery 
business in Naha Bay but it is 
believed that it happened in 1883 
when the Alaska Salmon Packing 
and Fur Company built a plant 


Opposite — These Alaska Packers Association 
can labels were provided by Ed N. Opheim Sr., 
of Ouzinkic, near Kodiak. 



there. The company was incorporated 
in San Francisco that year.t But the 
area must have been surveyed before 
that: Someone had to tell the San 
Francisco capitalists about the Naha 
River and its teeming salmon. And 
someone must have foreseen that 
there was money to be made in 
salting salmon there, in what was at 
that time considered a vast wilder- 
ness, and shipping them to market 

In 1883 the salting of salmon was 
still a relatively new proposition in 
this part of Alaska. The Russians 
had salted some salmon at The 
Redoubt, near Sitka, during their 
occupation of the country. Soon after 
the United States purchased the 
country, Charles Vincent Baronovich 
began salting salmon at Karta Bay 
on Prince of ¥/a!es Island, but he 
had practically ceased operations by 
1883. And on the other side of the 
island at Klawoek, George Hamilton 
had established a fishery and 
probably a saltery even before the 
' first cannery was built there in 1878. 
By 1883 there were perhaps a few 
other salterics whose identities have 
been lost, and there were two salmon 
canneries in Southeastern Alaska: 
North Pacific Trading and Packing 
Company at Klawoek, and the Cape 
Fox Packing Company at Boca de 
Quadra on the mainland. 2 

So, it was pretty much a pioneering 
group of men who chose to invest in a 
fishing establishment in Alaska. And 
little is known about either them or 
their company. A stock certificate of 
the Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur 
Company gives the date of incorpo- 
ration as April 20, 1883, and states 
that the authorized capitalization 
was $1,000,000, consisting of 50,000 
shares with a par value of $20 each. 
On the certificate is penciled "30,000 
shares," which may indicate the 
number actually sold, or may have 


some other significance. 3 The certifi- 
cate was signed by James J. Green as 
president and David Wilder as 
secretary. The “location of the 
works” was listed as Naha Lake, 
Alaska. 1 ' 

During its first season the Alaska 
Salmon Packing and Fur Company 
put up 338 barrels of salmon and in 

1884 the pack was more than 500 
barrels. 5 

One of the surviving accounts of 
the early operation at Naha Bay is 
given by Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore, 
'who visited the bay in 1883 aboard 
the steamer Idaho. She said, “During 
the run of salmon, the pool at the 
foot of the falls is crowded with the 
struggling fish, but the net is cast in 
the lake as often as in the bay. . . . 6 
The salmon are cleaned, salted and 
barrelled in a long warehouse 
overhanging the falls. . . .” 7 

Another writer, who visited it 
several years later, has this to say 
about the fishing and packing 
establishment: “The salmon cost 
about one cent apiece, averaging 
eight pounds each. There are a 
number of Indian men and women at 
work washing and preparing them 
for salting, which is done rapidly. . . . 
The men receive one dollar and fifty 
cents per day and the women one 
dollar.” 3 

Unfortunately, neither of these 
accounts mentions the people by 
name. The first man we know to have 
been actively connected with the 
Naha operations was Max Pracht, 
who was superintendent there from 

1885 until 1887. He went on to a 
colorful and controversial career as 
Alaska’s Collector of Customs and as 
Special Treasury Agent for the 
Protection of Alaska’s Salmon 
Fisheries. 

Pracht was born in the Palatinate 
section of Germany in 1846 and 2 



The saltery which preceded the 
cannery on Naha Bay, August 1887. 




years later his father fled as a result 
of the revolution of 18-15 and brought 
his family to America. In his youth 
Pracht worked on steamer's on the 
Mississippi River and the Red River 
and as a cabinetmaker. In 1878 he 
moved to San Francisco where he 
purchased an interest in the firm of 
Neville arid Company, a manufac- 
turer of nets, burlap bags, tents and 
awnings. Pracht was sent to Portland, 
Oregon, to represent the firm. 9 

Sometime in the early 18S0’s 
Pracht invested in Alaskan salmon 
saltery and was perhaps one of the 
buyers of that initial issue of stock by 
the Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur 
Company. An account by Pracht’s 
son, William, states that because of 
mismanagement the company was in 
financial trouble, so in 1885 Fracht 
sold his interest in Neville and 
Company and moved to Alaska to 
take charge of the fishery at Naha 
N Bay, as the saltery site was then 
known. 10 It is a Tlingit Indian name, 
derived from Na-a meaning “the 
country of the distant lakes” which 
undoubtedly refers to a chain of 
lakes emptying into the bay. 11 

Pracht changed the name to 
Loring. 12 Just whom he was honoring 
is not known, as the name Loring has 
not come to light in connection with 
the Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur 
Company. The name Loring became 
established on September 20, 1885, 
when a post office was opened there 
with Emilio N. Terello as post- 
master. 13 Terello, who was assistant 
superintendent and storekeeper, held 
the post until 1887 when he moved to 
San Francisco to work as a 
druggist. 1,1 Max Pracht then became 
postmaster. 

For a number of years Loring was 
the most southerly post office in 
Alaska, the first one at which 
steamers called when arriving from 
Portland or the Puget Sound area, 


aud mail was distributed from 
Turing to other settlements, canneries 
and mission stations over a wide 
area. 

Pracht served as superintendent at 
the Loring saltery for 2 years. Then 
in May 1887, The Alaskan at Sitka 
reported that he had “sold his 
salmon packing establishment to a 
joint stock company of San Francis- 
cans of which he is himself a member 
and manager.” 15 His son William 
remembers that his father sold the 
plant to the Cutting Packing 
Company. 16 

But apparently Pracht sold only his 
interest in the saltery' because the 
Alaska Salmon Packing and Fur 
Company continued to operate, at 
Loring, with home offices in San 
Francisco. Entries in the San 
Francisco “City Directory” begin 
with the 1884-85 edition and dis- 
appear in the 1894-95 edition. The 
entries show that in 1884 David 
Wilder was secretary; in 1886 the 
secretary was James Scott. Josiah O. 
Low was president in 1889 and N. W. 
Tallant held that office in 1890. The 
company moved its offices about a 
great deal: from 328 Montgomery to 
405 Front to 19 Main to 125 Market. 

Pracht stayed on at the saltery for 
the 1887 season, then purchased a 
peach orchard in Ashland, Oregon. 
He returned to Alaska when Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison appointed 
him Collector of Customs for the 
District of Alaska. His headquarters 

* 


were at Sitka and he look the oath ol 
office on May 25, 1889. 17 

Considerable controversy arose 
over this appointment and some oi 
Pracht’s activities at Loring were 
disclosed. The Oregonian at Port- 
land, on January 19, 1890, headlined 
a story: “A Smuggler Himself. The 
Evil Practices of Max Pracht, 
Collector of Sitka. Sold Rum and 
Guns to the Indians.” The Juneau 
City Mining Record on February 6, 
1890, ran the full text of a story 
originally printed in a San Francisco 
newspaper entitled “The Rum and 
Gun Fiend’s Record.” It said that 
affidavits had been sworn accusing 
Pracht of tampering with the mail at 
Loring, carrying “giant powder” on 
board a passenger steamer cn route to 
Loring, selling repeating rifles to the 
Indians, and smuggling intoxicating 
liquors into the District of Alaska 
and furnishing it to the Indians. He 
was also accused of importing large 
quantities of molasses to sell to the 
Indians who used it in the manu- 
facture of an intoxicating liquor 
known as “hoo-chi-noo.” 

Despite these accusations, Pracht 
continued to serve as Collector of 
Customs until December 18, 1891, 
when he was replaced by E. 7'. Hatch 
of McCoy, Oregon. And apparently 
his activities at Loring had nobearing 
on his dismissal. The Alaskan at 
Sitka gave the cause of Pracht’s 
removal as alleged violations of the 
law regulating the importation of 
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liquor. Since Alaska was “dry” at 
that time, liquor imports required a 
special permit. There had been 
complaints by temperance people 
” at Pracht was too liberal in 
anting these permits. 10 

But, despite this dismissal, Pracht 
secured another government position 
in Alaska, and one which gave him 
some ties with Loring. In 1892, a year 
after he left the Customs Service,' 
Pracht returned as Special Treasury 
Agent for the Protection of Alaska’s 
Salmon Fisheries. He served in this 
capacity until May 1893. 19 

In this new capacity he visited 
Loring and The Alaskan, Sitka, on 


Salmon Packing and Fur Company 
made an important decision, possibly 
brought about by Pracht selling out 
to Cutting Packing Company, a 
pioneer salmon canner. The Alaska 
Salmon Packing and Fur Company 
decided to build a cannery at Loring, 
to be operated by Cutting Packing 
Company. 

It is probable that it was then that 
the fishing establishment was moved 
from the head of the bay by the falls, 
to the present location of Loring, 
closer to the mouth of Naha Bay. The 
cannery was completed for the 
season of 1888 and made a first pack 
of 18,771 cases of salmon. From that 
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October 8, 1892, speculated: “While 
manager of the Loring cannery Max 
Pracht used an obstruction between 
the two lakes at that place for the 
purpose of catching salmon easily. 
We wonder whether Max went there 
now in his official capacity to see 
whether the contrivance is still in 
existence.” Barriers in salmon 
streams had been outlawed and it 
was the special agent’s duty to be 
certain that all were removed from 
every stream. But Pracht was 
apparently not successful in removing 
the barrier at Loring because there 
arc reports that the stream was 
soMly barricaded through the 1893 
? n. 20 By that time Pracht was 

permanently settled in Oregon. 

While Pracht was serving his 
political appointments, the Alaska 


time on Loring became increasingly 
important in the salmon-canning 
industry of Alaska. 

As the output of the Loring 
cannery steadily increased, it was 
inevitable that more and more 
steamers that plied the waters of 
Alaska would put in there to unload 
supplies and take on canned or 
salted salmon for delivery to West 
Coast ports. 

With the increase in the number of 
steamers, Loring was no longer so 
isolated. And it was one of these 
steamers, the Ancon, that brought 
Loring to the attention of the outside 
world in 1889. The Ancon was a 
side-paddle vessel which carried 
mail, freight and passengers, some of 
whom were Alaska's earliest tourists. 
And the Ancon found her final 
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Above — Ths abandoned wreck of the 
side-paddle steamer Ancon near ' 
the Loring cannery. N 

Left — "Wreck of the Ancon in Loring 
Bay, Alaska," is the title of this painting 
by the noted American landscape artist, 
Albert Bierstadt, who was a passenger. 
The original measures 14 by 19Vi inches. 


resting spot on the reef in front of 
Loring. 

On her fateful last journey the 
Ancon left Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington, on August 12, 1889, to make 
her regular monthly voyage North. 
She stopped at various salteries and 
canneries and at the towns of 
Juneau, Fort Wrangell and Sitka, as 
well as making a tour of Glacier Bay, 
then as now a prime tourist 
attraction. On her return voyage she 
arrived at Loring on August 28 and 
took on a load of canned salmon. 

At “3 o’clock in the morning, with 
Capt. H. H. Lloyd, the pilot, in 
charge of the bridge, the steamer 
prepared to leave. On the wharf a 
Chinaman, one of the cannery 
hands, was casting off the lines. He 
did not understand when Captain 
Lloyd called out to keep the stern 
lines secure so the ship could swing 
around on them as she left the wharf. 
A stiff wind was blowing and when 
the cannery hand let the stern lines 
go the men at the wheel could not 
control the ship in the narrow 
waterway. The Ancon drilled hard 
onto a reef that was a few feet out 
from shore. 

The tide was falling and by 
6 o’clock it had fallen sufficiently to 
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show that the Ancon was hopelessly 
wrecked. She was high on the reef 
and a rock had pierced her 
amidships. Water flowed into the 
gaping open side of the vessel. The 
passengers were awakened and 
transferred to shore with their 
luggage. It was raining steadily and 
some 200 passengers and crew began 
a search for shelter. About 60 of 
them “literally took up their beds 
and walked into the cannery where 
they were soon enjoying sweet sleep 
mingled with an atmosphere strongly 
impregnated with fish.” 21 
The ladies were quartered in the 
superintendent’s house. A few people 
secured accommodations in the attic 
of the store and others found shelter 
in Indian huts. Several celebrities 
were aboard the Ancon and they 
joined the ladies in the superin- 
tendent’s house. Among these were 
Governor Adams of Colorado and 
his family, and Albert Bierstadt, an 



Salmon on the cannery floor ready 
for butchering, all of which was 
done by hand in the early years. 
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artist who had already gained fame 
for his landscape paintings. 

From onshore the artist painted 
the Ancon lying wrecked. And he 
wrote his wife, Rosalie, “I am busy 
all the time and have 60 studies in 
color and two books full of drawings 
of Alaska.” 22 Two or three of these 
colored studies have survived. Un- 
fortunately, the whereabouts of the 
remaining paintings and both of the 
books of drawings are unknown. 23 

Bierstadt and the other passengers 
were served meals at the Chinese 
mess house with provisions saved 
from the ship, but only 20 could be 
served at each setting. The passen- 
gers expected to stay at Losing for at 
least a week before word of the 
disaster could reach Victoria or Port 
Townsend, but to their surprise and 
delight the George IV. Elder, on her 
regular voyage to Alaska, steamed 
into Loring the morning following 
the wreck. And the/1, icon passengers 
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were even more delighted when Capt. 
David Wallace of the Elder agreed to 
take them at once to Port Townsend 
instead of leaving them until her 
return trip. 

Certainly a week or more at Loring 
did not appeal to most of the 
stranded passengers. Ben Kramer of 
Lakeport, Indiana, described Loring 
this way: “This place is nothing but a 
fishing camp. It contains a salmon 
cannery and about 100 white men, 
who work about it during the season, 
but not one solitary white woman. 
About two dozen cabins, which with 
the cannery and the wharf, compose 
the village.” 24 


Once the Elder departed, salvage 
work began on the Ancon. Since, the 
wreck could be readied by foot at 
low tide, most of the 14,000 cases of. 
canned salmon were salvaged. The 
ship’s nine lifeboats, all of her 
cordage, and all the machinery that 
could be detached were taken away. 
By 1890 the wreck was described as 
being “half demolished on the 
beach, a sad picture to behold, her 
upper works charred and blackened 
by fire and her hull twisted out of 
shape.” 25 There is no record of how 
or why the wreck was burned. Today 
the rusted boilers can still be seen at 
low tide. 


Salmon cans were made up by hand in the 
spring, before the fish runs stoned, and 
stacked in the warehouse until needed. 
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During the 2 years after the Ancon 
passengers described Loring, few 
changes appear to have occurred in 
the fishing village. The 1890 census 
report describes it thus: "During 8 
months of the year J-oring has the 
appearance of being a thriving 
village. About 40 native houses are 
scattered along the sides of the 
mountain. . . . The company has an 
extensive general merchandise store 
and deals largely in furs. The 
principal shipments of skins, how- 
ever, are those of the deer, large 
numbers of which arc brought here 
by the natives every season. The 
company has in the neighborhood of 
$50,000 invested.” 26 
The census, obviously taken during 
the fishing season, gave the popula- 
tion as 200, broken down to include 
27 white men, 1 man and i woman of 
mixed blood, 120 Indians and 51 
Mongolians who were undoubtedly 
Chinese cannery crewmen. 


When winter came half a dozen 
white men stayed on. All other 
employees returned to their homes in 
+ he coast states or, in the case of the 
.ndians, returned to their respective 
villages. Although the village re- 
mained much the same in 
appearance, the cannery output 
increased with each year until it was 
the largest in this part of South- 
eastern Alaska. 

With the increased demand for 
canned salmon and the inability of 
the coast states to keep pace, the 
number of canneries in Alaska 
rapidly increased until in 1890 there 
were 33 in operation. The inevitable 
happened: Production outstripped 
the demand and canned salmon 
became a drug on the market. 27 

Up until that time each cannery 
had operated without regard to the 
others, as did the one at Loring. But 
when it became obvious that a 
reduction of output would be 
necessary, a number of canneries 
pooled their packs in September 
1891, under an organization called 
the Alaska Salmon Canners. Alaska 
Salmon Packing and Fur Company 
became a part of this association, 
epresented by Francis Cutting and 
Sidney M. Smith. The latter wasr 



appointed one of the five directors of 
the association and became its 
president. 20 Included in the salmon 
pool were 1,319 cases of Naha Bay 
brand red salmon and 3,918 cases of 
4aha Bay brand silver salmon. 
Undoubtedly there were from the 
Loring cannery. 20 

The pool of the Alaska Salmon 
Canners was only temporary, but 


soon there was a move to form a 
more permanent organization. On 
January 13, 1892, the Alaska Packing 
Association was incorporated and 
Sidney M. Smith was issued 115 
shares of stock for the Alaska 
Salmon Packing and Fur Company. 
Smith became president of the new 
corporation. Fred P. Kendall was 
listed as superintendent of the 
Loring cannery, but he held the 
position for only that one .year. 30 

The 1892 operations at the Imring 
cannery were little changed but the 
pack of 21,402 cases was the smallest 
since the first year of operation. 
Salmon was canned under five brand 
names: Clarence Straits, Fisherman, 
Meteor, Naha Bay, and Climax. 31 
The Climax brand was for 1,000 
cases of pink salmon which, ac- 
cording to J. R. Heckman, were the 
first ever canned. 32 

In 1393 the Alaska Packing 
Association reorganized as the 
Alaska Packers Association, a firm 
that remains in business to this day. 
The cannery at Loring became a part 
of the new firm and Alaska Salmon 
Packing and Fur Company was 
issued 300 shares of stock at $65 per 
share, or a total of 552,000, in 
payment for the plant at Loring. The 



principals of the old comany also 
subscribed to an additional 443 
shares of stock in the Alaska Packers 
Association, also at $65 a share, for a 
total of $28,145. 33 

James Robert “J. R.” Heckman 
was put in charge of the Loring 
cannery as superintendent, a position 
he was to hold through the 1918 
season. Heckman, who was bom in 


Nova Scotia in 1865, had come from 
San Francisco to Cook Inlet aboard a 
sailing ship in 1886 and fished a 
gill-nctter for the Arctic Fishing 
Company which had a cannery at 
Kasilof. He returned the following 
year as a machinist’s helper and in 
1888 he went to the new cannery at 
Loring in the same capacity. Two 
years later he was made foreman and 
in 1893 became superintendent. 34 

The Alaska Packers Association 
became the largest salmon-canning 
company operating in Alaska. Each 
spring a fleet of its steamers, 
schooners and square-riggers was 
dispatched from Oakland and San 
Francisco to Alaska. Aboard these 
vessels were supplies, gear, fishermen 
and laborers required for the 
canning season. Supplies included 
tin plate for making cans, pig lead, 
soldering crystals, caustic soda, 
lacquer, oil, coal, labels and food for 
both the whites’ and the Oriental 
workers’ messes. 

For a number of years the 
shipments also included wooden 
shooks for making up into salmon 
cases, but when sawmills began 
operation in the Loring vicinity the 
shooks were purchased locally. For 
several years a sawmill at Port 
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The cannery at Loring in some 
years put up the largest pack of 
any plant in Alaska. 
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The cannery wharf at Loring with 
the Star of Scotland on the far side. 


She was there in 1909 and 1910. 


Chinese crews. This involved cutting 
the sheets of tin plate to size, then 
soldering each can together, a slow 
and laborious process that occupied 
the crews from their arrival until the 
canning began toward the end of 
June. While this v/as going on, the 
machinists and their helpers were 
overhauling the machinery that had 
stood idle during the winter months 
and the fishermen hung the nets and 
readied the boats for fishing. Along 
in late May or early June the Indians 


1896 the company operated 21 drag 
seines which varied in length from 75 
to 250 fathoms and were usually 200 
meshes deep. At first enough fish 
could be secured in Naha Bay, but 
with intensive fishing the supply in 
the bay dwindled and grounds 
farther and farther from the cannery 
were fished. 

In 1896 the cannery cither em- 
ployed or bought fish from 50 white 
and 75 Native fishermen. In the 
cannery itself there were 1 30 Chinese, 
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Gravina on Gravina Island supplied began to arrive from their winter 6 whites and from 15 to 20 Native 
the box shooks; after 1905 they were villages, some to fish and some to women. 

purchased from the Ketchikan work in the cannery. -- Purse seines were introduced near 

Power Company which is the present- The fishing season, in those the turn of the century and began to 
day Ketchikan Spruce Mills. unregulated days, began when the replace the drag seines. They were 

In early years under the Alaska salmon commenced their annual set from large rowboats until the 

Packers Association the company migrations to the spawning grounds. power boat came into use some years 

chartered the principal supply vessel At Loring the first red salmon later. Those rowboats, with their nets 

for the Loring cannery and the showed up between June 14 and 20 and crews, were towed to distant 

season started with her arrival from and the fishing for the various fishing grounds by steam cannery 

San Francisco, usually in April. The species continued until about the end tenders which then picked up the 

first job was to unload the gear and of August. In early years of the catch each day and took it to the 

supplies. At that time, cans were Loring cannery, fishing was entirely cannery. In 1900 the company 

made by hand, usually by the with beach seines or drag seines. In employed 100 white fishermen who 
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The Forimann Hatchery of the 
Alaska Packers Association 
on Heckman Lake. 


reported in the newspapers of the 
times. Their brushes with the law 
generally involved seizures of opium 
and yen shee and sometimes Chinese 
liquor. Despite these disturbances 
and the use of home-brew- and 
narcotics, the Loring cannery put up 
a pack each year except for 1921, the 
only year in its 48 years of existence 
that it did not operate. 

The Alaska Packers put up 
increasingly larger packs at Loring. 


head of Naha Bay and through miles 
of woods to Ketchikan. During the 
month of May 1907, according to the 
Daily Miner at Ketchikan, the 
telephone line was relocated so that 
it ran along the beach. It began 
functioning again on June 10, 1907, 
and so far as is known continued in 
operation until the cannery closed. 

In 1911 the Loring cannery first 
tried to change over from the 
old-style soldered cans to the double- 
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With such diverse crews, more 
than one disturbance occurred over 
the years at Loring, although 
newspaper accounts give the impres- 
sion that the various nationalities 
fought among themselves rather 
than against each other. Perhaps this 
can be accounted for by the fact that 
separate quarters and mess halls 
were provided for each nationality. 

One disturbance was termed “a 
small Mexican war” by the Ketchi- 
kan Alaska Chronicle, August 6, 
1923. That was during prohibition 
and the cook had started a large 
container of sourdough and fruit 
working in a corner of the kitchen. A 
waiter, fearing one of the frequent 
raids by the law, threw out the 
mixture. That enraged the cook and 
a bloody battle began with meat 
cleavers and 12-inch butcher knives. 
Friends soon began to take sides and 
two men went to the hospital and one 
to the jail in Ketchikan. The 
participants were fortunate this 
fime — several years earlier the 
dexican crew boss was stabbed and 
bled to death in the same type of 
fracas. - ’ 0 

Either the Orientals were not so 
violent or their battles were not 


In 1897 the total was up to 62,040 
cases which was the largest output of 
any Alaska cannery that season. 41 It 
is not known what the cannery’s 
largest pack was because in some 
years only consolidated pack reports 
were published, but in 1904 the 
output was 111,820 cases. 

The ' increasing packs required 
updating of the cannery facilities. 
Ifie original capacity of the plant 
was 400 cases per day. Better 
methods increased this to 700 cases a 
day, and in 1896 the plant was 
enlarged to a capacity of 1,800 cases 
per day. 42 Then in January 1901, 
preparations were made to build an 
entirely new cannery on the site of 
the old one. Lumber for the 
buildings was cut by a sawmill at 
Ward Cove, the site of today’s 
Ketchikan Pulp Company plant. 43 
The new plant included a cannery 
building 58 by 270 feet, a two-story 
warehouse 60 by 170 feet, and 
another 40 by 125 feet. Three fillers 
were installed, and 10 retorts, giving 
the cannery a capacity of 2,600 cases 
a day. 44 

At some early date, not yet 
established, a telephone line was run 
from the Loring cannery, around the 


seamed kind known as "sanitary” 
cans. Apparently the experiment was 
not successful for no complete cans 
were purchased in either 1912 or 
1913. In 1914 the cannery again 
experimented with complete cans 
and they must have been satisfactory 
because the annual reports contain 
no further mention of the tin plate, 
pig iron, tin and lacquer used in 
making cans at the plant. And at this 
same time the China contract 
dropped to 24 cents per case for the 
guarantee and 15 cents per case over 
the guarantee. 45 Undoubtedly this 
reflected the fact that no labor was 
now required for making cans. 

Once the salmon had been wrapped 
up in cans and cooked, labels were 
usually affixed to the cans, although 
some cans were shipped unlabclcd so 
that distributors could apply their 
own. The Alaska Packers Association 
used many brand names, both at 
Loring and elsewhere. These 
included: 

Silver or cohoe salmon: Arctic, 
Association, Spring, Neptune, Tally 
Ho, and Sledge. 

Pink salmon: Clarence Straits, 
Meteor, Nautilus, Bartlett Bay, 
Helmet, Lily, Sailor, Naha Bay, 




received $45 plus board per month, 
with all fishing gear and boats 
supplied by the company. Fish were 
also purchased that year from 150 
'ndians at SVi cents to 7 cents for 
redfish, 7 cents for cohoes, and $6 to 
$7.50 per thousand for hump- 
backs. 35 

In 1901 the cannery was using 50 
purse seines and was fishing Karta 
Bay, Skowl Arm, Moira Sound, 
Union Bay, Smeaton Bay, Boca de 
Quadra, Hetta Inlet, and various 
■ places around Bchm Canal. The 
cannery tenders were the steamer 
Arctic, 21 tons; steamer Novelty, 33 
tons; and the new steamer Kayak, 73 
tons. Other steam cannery tenders 
used at Loring at various times 
included the Ella liohlffs, 36 tons, 
and Pacific, 32 tons. 33 

The fish trap, an efficient method 
of catching salmon, also came into 
use at Loring around the turn of the 
century. The first ones were of piling 
hung with webbing, positioned across 
the migratory paths of the salmon so 
as to lead trie fish into a holding 
section from which escape was 
virtually impossible. The salmon 
were removed by brailing when f 
needed for canning. Then J. R. 
leckman invented a floating fish 
trap, which he patented in 1S08, and 
it came into general use in South- 
eastern Alaska and became the 
principal means of catching salmon 
for the canneries. The Loring 
cannery had six floating and five 


Below — Model of the footing salmon trap 
perfected by J. II. Heckman, superintendent 
of the Loring cannery. 



piling traps in 1917, but generally 
decreased the number of its traps in 
subsequent years. 

Once they reached the cannery, the 
almon were processed by laborers, 
mostly Orientals, the majority of 
whom were brought North by the 
company on the supply ship. From 


the beginning, the Alaska salmon 
canneries found it necessary to 
import most of their workers — there 
were not enough available people in 
Alaska to fill the jobs. Many 
Alaskans did not choose to do the 
monotonous and sometimes disa- 
greeable tasks involved. Chinese 
crews proved to be the answer. 

The Chinese crews were hired on a 
contract basis. In San Francisco, 
Seattle, and perhaps other large 
cities along the coast there were 
labor agencies, mainly owned by 
Chinese, and these made a specialty 
of furnishing crews to canneries. In 
the agreement between the cannery 
and the contractor, the cannery 
guaranteed to pack a certain number 
of cases during the season. The 
contractor agreed to furnish a crew 
to do all the work from the time the 
fish were delivered to the wharf until 
the filled cases were loaded aboard 
the transport vessel. The contract 
was for a fixed sum per case, with 
any excess over the guarantee also 
paid for at so much a case. If the 
pack fell short of the guaranteed 


number of cases, the contractor was 
paid the guaranteed amount. The 
cannery company transported the 
Chinese crew to and from the 
cannery and provided a bunkhouse, 
fuel, water and salt. The contractor 
fed them and furnished a cook and a 
Chinese “boss” or foreman who in 
1905 at Loring received $350 for the 
season. 

The China contract at Loring in 
the years from 1895 to 1903 was held 
by Chew Bun of San Francisco. As 


an example of the arrangement, in 
1897 Chew Bun agreed to provide 
130 men, for a guarantee of 40,000 
cases at 40 cents per case plus 1 cent 
per case for making boxes. By 1900 
the contract price had increased to 
42Vi cents per case. 37 As the size of 
the pack increased at Loring so did 
the case guarantee and the contract 
price: In 1903 it was 52Vi cents per 
case on a guarantee of 63,000 
cases. 38 

After 1904 the China contract was 
held by Ilong Yick Company, Chew 
Mock and Chew Chew, perhaps 
because they asked only 47‘/i cents 
per case up to the guarantee and 
42’/2 cents per case over the 
guarantee. In that year, 1904, 
111,840 cases were packed. 39 

The records show that at about 
1904 not only Chinese but Japanese 
were working in the canneries. In 
fact, the labor contract became 
known as the Oriental contract and 
eventually the crews became a 
mixture of Filipinos, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Chinese 
and Italians, 


The Loring cannery in 1918, from 
the cargo dock. The mess house is 
in back, the main warehouse in 
the center and the cannery at 
the right. 
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Mono, Totem Stick, Export, and 
Guaranty. 

’>y Red salmon: Raven, Fisherman, 

: X Naha Bay, Horseshoe, Our Taste, 

: £ and Arctic Red. 
v. Chum salmon: Bartlett Bay, Totem 
’> Stick, and Express. 

“Seconds,” or canned salmon that 
did not meet First-class standards, 
,ere marketed under the brand 
names Target, Czar, and Siberia. 43 

After the salmon cans had been 
labeled and packed in wooden 
cases — 24 No. 1 tall cans to a 
case — the cases were either stored in 
a warehouse or placed directly 
aboard the ship which remained at 
the cannery all summer. As a rule, 
the sailors from the ship worked as 
fishermen during the summer. In its 
early years the company mostly 
chartered the sailing vessels it used, 
although it did own a few. After the 
turn of the century it rapidly built up 
its own fleet by buying iron and steel 
vessels, most of them foreign built. 
One of the first of these was the Star 
of Russia and she became the name 
ship for the fleet, all of which were 
given Star names. 

At Loring the vessels used were: 
chartered bark Elsinore in 1893; 
chartered bark Coryphene in 1894; 
bark Electra in 1895, 1896 and 1897, 
with the added help of the bark 
Nicholas Tliaycr in 1897; chartered 
rk Hecla in 1898; chartered ship 
^ in tram in 1899, 1900 and 1901; 
chartered ship Dalclutha (later pur- 
chased and renamed Star of Alaska) 
in 1902; chartered ship W. IJ. Macy 


in 1903, 1904 and 1905; chartered 
ship Charles E. Moody in 1906; bark 
Star of England in 1907 and 1908; 
bark Star of Scotland in 1909 and 
1910; bark Star of Zealand in 1911 
and 1912; bark Star of Lapland in 
1913; bark Star of Poland in 1914, 
1915 and 1916; bark Star of Russia 
in 1917. 

In the seasons of 1918, 1919, 1920 
and again in 1922, the big four- 
masted bark Star of Greenland 
served both the Loring and Wrangell 
canneries of the company, stopping 
first at Loring with supplies, then 
towing to Wrangell where she spent 
the summer, then loading the packs 
of both canneries for the trip south. 
In 1921 the Loring cannery did not 
operate. In the seasons of 1923 
through 1926 the Star of Greenland 
served Loring exclusively, and 1926 
was the last year a sailing vessel came 
to Loring. During the remaining life 
of the cannery, cither commercial or 
company steamers carried the cargo 
and passengers. 

In the sailing ship years, once the 
season’s pack had been loaded 
aboard the vessel and the fishermen 
and cannery crews had piled aboard, 
the square-rigger was towed to open 
water for its return voyage to San 
Francisco and Loring settled down 
for the winter much as it had done 
every year since its start. The Indians 
who had flocked in for the fishing 
season returned to their winter 
villages. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Education was apparently 
unaware of this annual migration 


The superintendent's house at 
the Fonmann Hatchery. 

because in 1887 he proposed building 
a school at Loring. He fell that “in 
Southeastern Alaska there are three 
small villages of Port Tongass, Cape 
Fox and Scowls, neither of them with 
a population sufficient to justify the 
expense of a school, and yet, if 
united, would form the constituency 
of a good school.” 47 » 

In hope that a united village' would 
be located at Loring, Professor S. A. 
Saxman of western Pennsylvania was 
sent there. Finding that the Indians 
had returned to their winter villages, 
Saxman moved to Tongass for the 
winter of 1886-87. 43 In 13S8 he was 
again listed as being appointed to the 
school at Loring and expenses of 
S30.60 for school supplies were 
shown. Whether Saxman actually 
taught at Loring that year or whether 
he went back to Tongass is not 
known. 49 

The wish for the Tlingit villages of 
the southern part of Southeastern 
Alaska to unit at Loring never 
materialized. In the search for a new 
village site, Saxman and two Native 
leaders were drowned. Eventually the 
Indians agreed to a united settlement 
just south of the small village of 
Ketchikan and they named the place 
Saxman in honor of the teacher. 50 

Apparently it was not until 1908-09 
that sufficient numbers of children 
remained the year-around at Loring 
so that a school was established. 
Miss Mary A. Chatfield, from the 
District of Columbia, was the teacher 
from 1908 until 1911. Later teachers 
included Mrs. Leona Goodheart, 
Margaret Hamilton and Helen C. 
Moyer, and their average enrollment 
ranged from 21 to 28 students. The 
school was maintained by the U.S. 
Bureau of Education until the 
1917-18 school year when it was first 
listed with Territorial schools outside 
of incorporated towns. 51 Ihe Loring 
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school apparently was discontinued 
after the 1920-21 school year. 

In addition to the cannery, the 
school and the general store at 
Loring, at least two small fish oil 
plants operated there from around 
1892 until about 1905. One was 
known as the Ketchikan Eulikon 
Smoking and Oil Company, the 
other as the Ketchikan Ka-Ko Oil 
Company. Both companies processed 
the livers of dogfish, a variety of 
shark, that swarmed around the 
cannery docks feeding on the salmon 
gurry. 

In 1892 it was reported that 10,000 
gallons of oil were extracted, to be 
used as skid grease in logging camps 
and for other lubricating purposes 
and for mixing in paint. 52 In 1903 
the Ketchikan Ka-Ko Oil Company 
built a new plant and refined a 
portion of its product. This was 
introduced as a medicinal oil and a 
remedy for scalds and burns. 53 

Although not located directly at 
Loring, the Alaska Packers Associa- 
tion maintained a salmon hatchery 
in connection with the Loring 
operations. The hatchery was built as 
a result of legislation in 1900 which 
required each person, company or 
corporation taking salmon in 
Alaskan waters to establish and 
conduct a hatchery near the fisheries 
operations and to produce “four 
times the number of mature salmon 
taken during ’the fishing season.” In 
1902 the law was amended to read 
“ten times the number of mature 
salmon taken during the fishing 
season.” 54 

In consequence of this law, during 
the summer of 1901 the Alaska 
Packers Association built the 
Fortmann Hatchery on Heckman 
Lake, the third of a series of lakes 
drained by the Naha River. The 
hatchery was named for Henry F. 
Fortmann, long-time president of the 
company. The superintendent of the 
hatchery was Fred Patching who had 
received his training at Mcllcnry 
Inlet from John C. Callbreath, one of 
the pioneers in Alaska Fish 
propagation. 

The Fortmann Hatchery became 
the largest and most expensive in the 
world and had a capacity for 
110,000,000 eggs, although it was 
nearly impossible to secure sufficient 
eggs to fill it. 

The fish hatchery law was changed 
in 1906 so that it was no longer 


mandatory for canners to maintain 
hatcheries. Instead, as an incentive, 
the new law allowed a tax rebate for 
those who operated hatcheries. The 
Packers continued operations at 
Heckman Lake and released between 
12 million and 17 million fry each 
season until the end of the 1927 
season when it was decided to close 
the hatchery. 

That year was a particularly poor 
fishing season in much of Alaska and 
the Loring cannery packed only 
7,730 cases. The catch picked up 
again during the next few years and 
in 1930 the cannery at Loring put up 
56,027 cases. But the company was 
finding its Southeastern Alaska 
operations unprofitable. The cannery 
up at Chilkat had long since been 
closed, while the plant at Point 
Ilighficld, near Wrangell, was last 
operated in 1926. The same decision 
was reached with regard to Loring 
and the 1930 pack was the last one 
made there. 

The cannery building and its 
equipment were dismantled so that 


all that remains today of the big 
plant are some rotting floorboards 
covered with moss and small ever- 
greens. Warehouses and other 
building collapsed with age or were 
torn dov/n. 

But Loring, unlike so many 
cannery sites, was not completely 
abandoned. Several families main- 
tained residences there, ycar-around 
or during the summer months, and 
people continue to live there to this 
day. The Stack family, several of 
whose members worked for the 
companj', stayed on for many years. 
Novelist Margaret E. Bell and her 
husband Sam Wiks lived in Loring 
for years and only recently sold their 
home to Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Hundley. 

Although the Loring post office 
was discontinued early in 1936, mail 
is received from Ketchikan once, a 
week via an air taxi service. 

But without the cannery and its 
affiliated store, there is today very 
little activity at the cmcc-thriving 
village of Loring on Naha Bay. 
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BALCLUTHA 
LIFE AT SEA 


The following' manuscript was written by Captain Alfred Durkee, master 
of the Balclutha from 1894 to 1899- From the Library of the National Maritime 
Museum, San Francisco. 



PART II 

*. : \ • - . 


LIFE ON A SAILING SHIP 



^ 9 ^ 



Being some general recollections by 
Captain Alfred H. Durkee, master of 
the full rigged ship "Balclutha" and 
other vessels, describing life at sea 
.. in the period 1877-1899. 


; Getting a new crew aboard a sailing ship was always more or less 
.exciting, . especially in the old days. Soma of them would be drunk, some 
only tipsy -- they say a man partly drunk will show up his disposition: * 
if he is a quarrelsome fellow, then he will want to fight someone, and if 
good natured he is around making a nuisance of himself, jpassing jokes and 
trying to make himself a good fellow. Then is the time that the officers 
show up for what they are worth -- handling men -- for work has to be done 
and the ship got ready for sea. Of course, if a man is drunk there is 
nothing to do but put him in his bunk and let him sleep it off. 


A man called the shipping master is usually employed by captains 
to get their crews, and the ship has to j>ay half a month and sometimes 
a month's wages in advance. This Is supposed to go toward paying their 
debts ashore, but very often the larger part of it went to the shipping 
master, and many of them were rogues. There used to be a shipping mas- 
ter in Quebec who was a notorious character. He once put a dead man 
on board, telling the mate -- who perhaps had a drink in himself -- that 
the man was dead drunk, so they put him directly into his bunk. Of course 
the shipping master got the advance, as they are usually paid two or 
three days after the ship sails. Another time he put a Catholic priest 
on board. He got the man drungged and when he came to, they were away down 
the St. Lawrence River. Then he came to the captain, telling his story, 
and showing his hands, which were proof enough that he was not a sailor; 
so the captain put him ashore in one of the small boats. This is called 
"shanghaiing 11 a man, to get him drunk or drugged and put aboard a ship. 


OUTWARD BOUND: THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

One of the first things done after getting away to sea and the 
work around the deck dona up, is to choose watches. The chief and second 
mates are watching the men while they are at work getting the ship under 
way, and by the time they are ready to choose watches they have a pretty 
good idea which are the better men; so they call then all together on the 
after deck, and the chief mate -takes the first choice, and so they call 
them one after the other. The mate's watch takes the port side and the 
second mate's the starboard, and af ter they are divided, the chief mate 
gives the orders, or the rules of the ship, which used to be very strict. 
Some of them would be, "Any man caught sleeping while on the lookout will 



be kept up his watch below and given a job aloft;" "Watches must be always 
prompt in coning on deck at eight bells and relieving the wheel and look- 
out;" "Every man when receiving an order from an officer must be careful 
always to answer;" etc., with a little general advice thrown in. 


v.-'v It' is always a great relief to the captain when he has his ship 

out clear of the land, and under full sail. Then he can make long tacks 
,w±t$ head wind and no danger of running ashore. The crew cannot do much 
;vork around a ship. departing. Europe during winter months except trimming 
the yards and sails. . The winds usual in the winter are from the westward 
and stormy, but after passing the coast of Spain, the weather gets finer 
and at Madeira it is ideal. ..To the south of Madeira, along about 30 de- 
grees north latitude, are the calms of Cancer which bother ships in getting 
'through. ■ Id is- here that ships change their sails and some of their ropes, 
all the bad weather ones coming down, and fine weather ones going up in 
their places . '• 


Ships from American ports, after crossing the calm belt get into 
the Sargasso sea, where the sea weed and wreckage collect on the water, 
the sea weed being so thick that it looks from a distance like land. In 
fact I had a man on the lookout one moonlight evening when in the Straits 
of Florida, startled everybody on board by shouting out, "Land ahead, sir! 1 
It was nothing but sea weed.- It is said that sometimes ships have great 
difficulty in getting through the sea weed in this sea. I can easily imag- 
ine the difficulty with light, variable winds. Fortunately, I never was 
caught there. From European ports we do not get into this sea, as it does 
not extend so far over. 


The work of the ship was by now really commenced. After going 
through so much bad weather, there is always plenty of work to be done, 
both aloft and on deck. Aloft are the blocks, foot ropes, and all the 
different parts of the rigging to- be overhauled and repaired, or new 
ones put up in their places. There are always men aloft working. It is 
hard work to be in the rigging with your legs twisted around the shrouds, 
especially if you are there for the whole watch of four hours . 

The men call "working up their dead horse" the first ha]f month 
or month at sea, as the case may be, or until their advance is worked 
off. After they get out to sea they look overt, their clothes and see if 
the boarding master, usually a rogue, has put in what he agreed. In most 
cases they would find they had been robbed, unless they were sober fellows; 
in that case they could look after their own interests. A sailor taking 
his clothes out of his bag or chest and looking them over is called "over- 
hauling his donkey." 


FORECASTLE AND CABIN 

The sailors live In the forecastle which is either under the fore- 
castlehead, or in the forward house. They are divided into watches or 
gangs, half in each watch, and one watch is always on deck at sea. The 
port watch will have the port side of the forecastle, which is on the 
left, and the starboard watch, the starboard. side. The petty officers 



usually have rooms in the forward house. The first, second and sometimes 
the third officers have rooms aft in the cabin. They would have the for- 
ward part of the cabin and the captain would have the after part. On top 
of the cabin'is usually the poop, except where the house is built up higher 
with an alley -way between it and the rail. In that case, a man could be 
walking on top of the house, or he could be on the quarter deck which is 
aft by the wheel, or as it is sometimes called, according to the build of 
the ship, 1 the cock-pit. I am speaking now of the old wooden ships; in 
later years they built large steel ships with cabins, staterooms and wheel 
houses amidships. ' V' : ; ' . ' • ' 


But usually in the old type of ship, when the captain was on deck, 
he would be on the jpoop. The captain was usually spoken of among the crew 
as "the old man." It did not matter how young he was, and sometimes it 
would be the skipper, but that title applies more to the captain of small 
schooners. " The captain' s wife would be the "old woman" or the "missus." 


TACKING AND WEARING A SHIP 


The captain or officers give orders to the men. If they want 
one to come aft or go forward they wouldn't say, "Come here," but "Lay 
after here" or "Lay forward," or if they wanted them to hurry, which was 
often the case, it would be "Bear a hand there!" If a man was wanted to 
go out on a yard, it would be "Lay out," or if to go up a mast, "Lay 
aloft." r 

A ship is worked at sea by tacking, wearing, and boxhauling. 

The different ways are used according to the strength of the wind, or 
the height of the sea, and also the distance we would have between the 
ship and danger, such as land, shoals or rocks. With a fresh. to moderate 
breeze we would tack, but if the breeze was very light, it would be a 
case of wearing, or if too strong, we would also wear, for in that case 
tacking would probably damage the sails and perhaps the rigging. 

- ■ A ' 

It' is a much finer piece of seamanship to tack than it is to 
wear. To tack, everything must be in readiness, ropes all coiled down 
so they will run out without fouling, and the captain must give his or- 
der just the right moment, for if he waits a few minutes too long, or if 
he gives his order a few minutes too quick, the yards would not fly around 
consequently the crew would have a lot of extra work hauling, etc. A 
whale running away with a harpoon line would not go faster than the ropes 
running out aboard of a ship when tacking in a strong breeze. Sometimes 
we would get the ship in irons, so called, either by a flaw in the wind, 
or not hauling the yards at the right time. If a man was tempted to 
swear, that is the time he would do it, for all the work would have to 
be done over again. 

Of 'course, the hardest work done at sea was pulling the ropes 
or hauling on the ropes. Either the braces which hauled the yards 
around or the halyards which hoisted the yards and sails aloft. Or 
taking in sails, which was called shortening sail, or setting them 
again after the bad weather is over, which is called making sail. In 



pulling on the halyards, which is the hardest work, if they are the heavy 
ones, they sing or shanty to make the work go easier. The halyards for 
the' heavy yards are quite large ropes rove through large blocks making 
Q. strong purchase. The ends of this rope come down through a single bloc 
a lead block so the men can stretch it across the deck and pull, and when 
15 or 25 men get hold of it hauling, something must come. 




SEA SHANTIES 


We will suppose a rope comes down here through a block, and 
across the deck -- three or four men will get hold of it, above the 
block, which would be called "before hand," and the rest would be 
stooped over,, holding on the rope. One of the men before hand would 
sing a song. This man would lead out; he would stand with one hand on 
the rope, and sing in. a loud rollicking voice, perhaps the whiskey shanty 
which seemed to be quite a favorite among them: 


"Oh, whiskey made me go to sea," 

Then they would all join in the chorus, 
"Whiskey for my Johnnie." 


And when they commenced "whiskey" the shanty man would put his 
other hand up on the rope, and they would all get ready to pull, just 
as you have seen a pair of well trained draught horses get ready when 
the driver commences to gather up the reins . When they sing "Johnnie," 
they pull not one after the other, but pull as one man. . Then the leader 
would go on againr ' 

"Whiskey killed my poor old dad, 

Whiskey for my- Johnnie. 

Whiskey here and whiskey there," etc. 

Til the yard was up. 

- 

Another one: 

"As I was walking down the street, 

: • A pretty girl I chanced to meet," 

And the chorus went: 

"To me way, hay, blow the man down, 

Blow the man down, Johnnie, 

Blow the man down. 

To me way, hay, blow the man down. 

I say. Hr. Man, that is just where you are wrong, 

Give me some time to blow the man down." 

Another one : 

"As I was walking down Paradise street, 

With my Aye, Aye, blow the man down, 



I chanced on a frigate girl so nice and so neat, 

- Give me some time to blow the man down." 

‘•'■■y . , In this shanty, they pull when they say "down", and a witty fel- 
low could add a lot as he was going along, which was never in the original. 

7 There was another, called the "Ranzo Song," and they pulled when 
they sang "Ranzo:" - 7'; h ;v 

. "Now I’ll sing of Ruben Ranzo; Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

He was the son of a New York tailor, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

' f > So they put him aboard a whaler, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

But Ranzo was no sailor, Ranzo, Boys, R-nzo, 

And he could not do his duty, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

So they took him to the chief mate, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

And he gave him four to twenty, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

But the captain being a good man, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

He told Ranzo he had plenty, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

The winds blow high and the winds blow low, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo. 

So we'll hoist the sail and let her go, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo 
But- I thought 'I hear the Chief Mate say, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo, 

Now one more pull and then belay, Ranzo, Boys, Ranzo," 


The shanties used in heaving up the anchor were a little different. 
In that case there was no pulling, but a continual walk around the capstan, 
shoving on the bars. The shanty man would sometimes sit on top of the 
capstan, and of course, turn around with it. 


One was: 





"Our anchor we will weigh, f 

And our sails we will set. 

Good bye, fare you well, 

Good bye, fare you well. 

The friends we“are leaving, 

We leave with regret, 

Hurrah, my boys, we are homeward bound. 


II 


This '-one was only sung when leaving a foreign port for heme. 

In the old days before the hydraulic capstans were put on the 
docks, there would be hundreds of people cone down to the Liverpool docks 
to hear the sailors shanty on their arrival. Another of this class was 
"Sally Brown:" 


"Oh, Sally Brown, I love your daughter," 


The chorus was: \ 

"Wha, hae, row and go. 

Oh, Sally Brown, I love your daughter, 
I'll spend my money on Sally Brown. 
Sally Brown, and a black Maria, 

Wha, hae, row and go." 



A black Maria is a police wagon, and Jack was nearly as well 
acquainted with the police as he was with Sally Brown. Sometimes the 
leader would get personal, perhaps about the cook, or the good times 
when he got ashore. We would always encourage the shanties, as it 
helped the work. along and made a good feeling among the .men,. 

1 ■ • Whenever they pulled on a rope, even if there were only two of 

them, one would shout something so they could both pull together, and if 
a gale was coming on and all hands on deck shortening sail, what with 
•all the different parties shouting,, the wind roaring, sails flapping and 
the captain and officers giving their jurders, things for a time would be 
pretty lively. _ .y 

CCOKS AND STEWARDS . - ’ 

Seme of the old sea cooks were a hard lot; I remember one in par- 
ticular, when I was an officer on a ship. He was a tough old rat, as the 
saying goes. He never wore shoes at sea, would go back and forth from 
the galley to the cabins in bare feet, even in freezing weather; said if 
he put on shoes when the ship was rolling, he would fall down. He had 
about all his-pots and pans named >•- fiscally after one of the twelve.: 
apostles -- and the swearing he would do when the ship rolled bad and 
the dishes would fly, was something that would astonish any apostle. 

The cooks and stewards we used to get were something like Peckls 
Bad Boy. When they were good, they were very, very good, but when they 
were bad, they were horrid. We once had a Chinese steward who would take 
a .'chicken or fowl, turn it inside out, taka every bone one of it, turn 
it back, stuff and bake it, and when it came on the table, you would 
think the bones were all there, but the carver would be pleased, for his 
work would be easy. I remember him as one of our best stewards. A lot 
of bad ones I remember' also. Unless the cook was clean with his galley, 
it would soon get filled with roaches. I have seen them sometimes 
thick they would make a rustling noise running around. Sometimes the 
cook would throw hot water on them and sweep them up, a pint or more at 
one time. 

2 An aunt of nine was away at sea with her husband, who was the 
captain. They had a man and his wife for steward and stewardess,, both 
black. The steward would do the work in the galley, and his wife do 
the work in the cabins. One day my aunt was not feeling well, so she 
asked the stewardess to get the steward to make her some chicken soup; 
she also told her she did not want any dinner as she felt kind of sick. 
After a tine the stewardess came into the cabin with the soup and gave 
it to ny aunt who looked at it a minute, passed it back saying, "Take 
it away, stewardess, don't you see the nasty roach in it?" 

Her reply was, "Wall, now, Missus, dat's too bad, I don' tol 1 
Richard he be very sure and skoop out all the cockroaches that got in 
the soup 'cause the missus am sick and don' want to see them. And now 
I'll be gol darned if he ain't gone and left one in there." 



in order to put up again before getting into the stormy regions of the 
• south. The N. E. Trade winds extend from about 27 north to 6 or 7 north 
and from there, nearly down to the line are the doldrums. They are the 
great bugbear for sailing ships, for the wind comes in squalls, sometimes 
with heavy rain. Anyone who has never been there can hardly appreciate 
1 how hard it rains. By blocking the scuppers one could have a couple of 
feet of water on deck in a very short time. Here the crew fills up the 
ship's water tanks, and all the dirty clothes get an extra washing. 

Ships are sometimes a week and sometimes two weeks getting through the 
doldrums. . '■ _ > •- r~ * . 

-• v V-'--. Calms at sea in a sailing ship are worse than any ordinary gale 
of wind.. There is nearly always a swell on and the continual slapping 
. i of the sails, the rolling and creaking of the ship -- to know your ship 
is laying there idle -- and you can do nothing to help it -- is very 
' trying. The captain may be planning what time he will reach port and 
■everything will be very favorable for him until the wind dies out, and.it 
might last for a week or more. Sometimes a little breeze, or cat's paw, 
as it is called, or the wind right up and down the mast -- more often 
nothing . 


CATCHING SHARKS 


Sharks often follow ships but are seldom seen alongside unless 
there is a calm or a very light wind. So they are caught from the taff- 
rail. Sometimes just one is following, which is always preceded by a 
pilot fish, a small striped fish, which keeps not far from the shark's 
head. At other times there are several around. Sailors don' t like to 
see them, as they say if one follows the ship for long' some one is sure 
to fall overboard, or there will be a death. I have seen a lot of them 
around the gulf of Mexico, just where the colored waters of the Mississip- 
pi flow into the gulf, making a very distinct mark, like a wall -- the 
dark muddy waters on one side and the clear blue waters of the gulf on 
the other. i. 

: ; -0 . . k *lr 

. Sailing ships always carry two or three shark hooks which must 
necessarily be very strong and quite large. They are bated with a piece 
of pork, usually the rind which is tough and strong. As the shark swims 
only a few feet under water, it is exciting to see a big one come along, 
turn over, and take your hook. Then there is something doing in getting 
him on deck. If it is a big one, several of the men are called aft and 
a block rigged up. He is only pulled a little way-out of water when a 
rope is passed around the fishing line and a running bowline made, or in 
other words, a slip line, which is let to drop down over his head and 
gradually worked down to the tail, and then hauled tight. Without this 
extra rope it would be impossible to get a shark aboard, for as soon as 
he is out of the water one or two slats with his tail would break any 
line or hook. But with a rope around the tail and the men hauling so 
as to keep it bent up a little, he can not thrash very much. But look 
out as soon as one is landed on deck! The men who have hold of the 
tail rope make a run with him off the quarter deck, and get him down ( 
on the main deck as quickly as possible, for ha will smash things up if 
left on the quarter deck even a few minutes. 



We usually had one or two 'pigs on board, hens, cats, dogs, 
pigeons, and sonetines a nonkey or two and several parrots. Once I 
had a goat for its nilk, and although she was in everybody's way, no 
one would hurt her, for sailors are very fond of aninals. They are 
also fond of" fresh eggs . We once had to rig up a schene so they could 
not steal t the eggs. We nade a hole in the bottcn of the nest so when 
the egg was laid, it would roll away down in a locker where there was 
a lock and key. . !; “C /. : .... ... 



THE TRADE WINDS 


After the ship gets through the calns and into the N.E. trade 
winds, it is fine weather all the tine. Nothing can be nore pleasant 
or delightful than sailing on a ship In the trades. Every sail is set 
that can possibly draw; the wind, a steady breeze day after day and 
night after night. Here we would get out our fish lines and if the ship 
were going fairly fast, would tow then astern or frcn the jib been, with 
a piece of white rag tied to the hooks. Very often we would catch a 
bonito, a fish weighing perhaps twenty pounds and very pretty, turning 
nany colors after they are on deck, tend as long as they are alive. They 
are very good eating, but senetines a poisonous fish would be caught. 

But we always gave the cook one or two silver coins to cook with all 
doubtful fish, and if the silver turned black then we knew they were 
not fit to eat. Here we would also get quite a nunber of flying fish. 
They would fly on board at night, especially if there was a light. Ap- 
parently a light blinded then, for they would always fly towards it, and 
of course strike a sail, or sonething and then fall on deck. 

i • > 

It is a great sight to see the porpoises playing round a ship. 
Senetines they junp high out of the water, landing on their sides with 
a great splash; at other tines they rise about half out of the water, 
and then go down again, and keep up this rising and sinking for a long 
tine. Sonetines they cone in big schools, so the water is all a white 
foan with then, and nalce a noise that can be heard a long ways. A few 
of then will nearly always be playing around a ship and the sane ones 
will follow for days. I have noticed sone particular nark on one of 
then so we knew the sane fish followed the ship. They tell the story 
of one porpoise (which story I would not like to vouch for) that a cer- 
tain captain noticing a particular one around the ship spoke about it 
to the mate. So they watched it, and for a week it kept following, 
sonetines on one side, and sonetines on the other. Then the wind grew 
nuch stronger and the ship got going faster. Still the porpoise was 
there, but they could surely see it was getting thinner, until finally 
it was left astern with nothing visible but the head, back bone and 
tail, but the tail kept on wagging. 

While going through the trades the crew look over the bad 
weather sails which cane down fron aloft, and see that they are all 



? * Discipline on board is given up for a little while. The men ga- 
ther from all over the ship, and get around that fish with capstan bars, 
belaying. -pins, and marlin spikes, and you can be quite sure there will 
be something g'oing on until they get him killed. In one case I had, the 
men with the tail line were not careful enough, and the fish threw it off, 
and before we got him killed, several of the men were hurt and a lot of 
damage done around the deck. • . 


:*> 1 Nothing will make the men so excited, unless it is whisky. They all 

hate a shark, for it is the only fish that will eat a man. I once had a 
big Negro cook who ran aft with his sharp cleaver when the shark's head 
was brought to the rail, where it is held a- few minutes until the men 
are ready to run with him; and who was in a great way to get his knife 
into that fish, and seemed to take, great delight in driving it into his 
eyes. Sailors used the shark's back-bone to make canes. It is divided 
into sections three-quarters of an inch in thickness, and then all the 
sections are taken apart, scraped and polished, and then strung on an 
iron rod. - 


SOUTH OF THE LINE _ _ 

Everyone is glad when, they reach the South East Trades, which range 
from about the Line or a little north of it, to 27 south. 

Here the wind is steady, br should be from the south-east all the" 
time, and it is here we lose the North Star and find the Southern Cross, 
about the heauty of which we so often read. But I never could see much 
beauty in it, and one has. to imagine the cross as it is not very distinct. 

When the ship crosses the Line, there is usually great fun with 
the men crossing it for the first time. Neptune comes on board, up 
over the bow, with trident in his hand, and a long flowing beard, and 
inquires in a gruff voice for the men who come into the southern waters 
for the first time, for they must all be shaved and ducked into water. 

The men mix up a lather all over their faces and shave them, or pretend 
to, and then duck them into water, either a cask full or into a big sail 
that has been stretched clear of the deck and fi-lled with water. In which 
case they throw the fellows right over into it. 


One time I crossed the line with a big Negro at the wheel who had 
never been south. We had at that time several Negroes among the crew. 
Three or four of the white fellows came aft to get him when he appealed 
to me, for he was very frightened. Said he would fight. "No, Sir, they 
can't have me. Say, captain, you won't let dem take me away from de 
wheel." They got him ‘and had a lot of fun, and when it was over, he was 
the first to start out, as he said, for "'de other niggers." 

Another time I had a young Welshman for cabin boy. They made him 
believe Neptune would come during the night; so he had a letter written 
to his father, which he handed to me, asking if I wouldplease give it to 
Neptune, as he would jprobably be asleep when the line was crossed, and he 
would like his father to get it. 



' - . Another time, oh a steamer, I took my telescope to pieces and put 

"a hair across the lens, put it together again, and was looking through 
it-when I called a junior engineer to "see the line." Of course I kept 
hold of the glass, or cautioned him how-to hold it so the hair would be 
parallel with the horizon. He soon found it and was greatly surprised. 

He had a strong argument in the engineer's mess room over it. The senior 
engineers would not convince him that there was no line, and it was sev- 
eral days before he would believe I had made a fool of him. But any kind 
of. joke is excusable when crossing the equator. 

f.'.Lz.J'.s'J:.. Once the ship ge-ts into the southern hemisphere the sky usually 
clears and we have fine weather, which is a great treat after the sultry 
weather of the doldrums. Usually here one met quite a number of sailing 
ships homeward bound, but at the time of this trip of which I am writing, 
their numbers were growing less and less, as the cargo steamer was taking 
their. place. • * 

ROUNDING THE HORN 

As we approached the south the days became longer, as their summer 
is our winter. _ During the summer months there are only a few hours of 
darkness off the Korn, but during the winter the days are very short. 

South America runs down so far south and into the region of strong wester- 
ly winds, that most of the time westerly gales are blowing. That of course 
is head wind when bound around the way we were sailing. After the south 
east trades are the calms of 'Capricorn.-. Here ships take down their fine' 
weather sails and ropes, and put up their bad weather ones, ready for any 
kind of gale that might come along off the Horn -- somewhat similar to 
the way we do in the north in the fall, getting things fixed up around 
the house for winter weather. 



It is very hard on everybody with a continuance of bad weather at 
sea. If a sail is taken in too soon, then the ship is losing distance. 

But if the sail is not blown away while shortening sail (or perhaps blown 
away before starting to shorten- down) then the sails sometimes carry away 
yards and some of the masts. Perhaps the crew would be working several 
hours getting sails fast, and the weather would not be as bad as the cap- 
tain had expected, so after waiting'.. to make sure of the weather, they 
would set the sails over again. If the weather came on, with the seas 
breaking over the ship - and decks full of water, the men would be soaked 
to the skin. Sometimes the seas even washed out the galley, sending ,pots 
and pans on deck and overboard, and putting out the cook's fire, so it was 
luck if one even got a cup of hot coffee. 

With a lot of bad weather on, the men get salt water boils on their 
wrists and arms. Sometimes they are working around with the seas breaking 
over them and the spray flying for two or three weeks. Then it is very 
discouraging. I was once three weeks off Cape Horn. Sometimes we would 
get ahead quite a lot and then it ' would blow harder and drive us back 
again, and before we finally got around we had half the men laid up, most 
of them with boils. Trying to get around Cape Horn with heavy oast gales 
blowing ia 'one of the hardest problems a man can be up against. 

Running before bad weather is also trying on the nerves, although 
we never thought much about them -- hardly knew what they were. Running 



before a moderate gale is easy, but a heavy gale is a different story. 

There are two things that might happen, either of which might mean the 
loss of the ship and all hands. The sails must be carried on the ship 
in just the right place so as to-make the steering easy, and the helm 
must be watched very carefully. For if she sheers off her course, she 
may broach too, which means instead of having the wind aft, it would be 
on her side. In that case the masts would probably go over the side, and 
the ship founder. . - 

•"'V:: S . The other case is the ship pooping a sea. Breaking in over the taff 
.rail,' it would probably wash the man away from the wheel (unless he was 
lashed there), break into the cabins, and 'perhaps wash away the captain 
or officer. To avoid this, sufficient sail must be carried on the ship 
to keep" her ahead of the seas, for if she is not going fast enough the 
seas will roll up on her. -In a steamer it is different; running then be- 
fore a gale -the captain would reduce his speed and make much better weather 

ALBATROSS AND WHALES 

Watching the albatross flying down here is very interesting. They 
are always about, but there are more of them with moderate gales than with 
heavy ones. They are the largest of all sea birds, and are beautiful in 
flight, with black or brown backs and white breats, their wings black and 
tipped with white at the end and along the lower side. It Is especially 
interesting to watch them in flight. I have watched them with the glasses 
by the hour. They will change their course with a movement of the wing r 
so slight that it can scarcely be seen, indeed in many cases it can not 
be seen. It is very seldom, when flying that they flap their wings as the 
smaller birds. Their wings seem large enough to support them in the air 
without any movement, if there is a breeze blowing. Even in calms they 
go the same untroubled way, but take sharper curves- and sail more at right 
angles, for in that case their own movement makes the wind. But if they 
get down they must work to get up. Whereas with a gale blowing all they 
have to do, apparently, is to lower one wing and lift the other, and away 
they go sailing through the air. 

In moderate weather the crew catch them with hook and line by fas- 
tering some kind of bait on the hook and letting-'it tow astern. When the 
birds see it they drop down after it. But they are very shrewd. They ap- 
pear to see the hook and unless they are very hungry it is quite a trick 

to catch them. They will nibble the bait off nearly as fast as it is put 

on. But when one is caught there is a commotion on deck, for they are 
savage. After the hook is taken out of the mouth, a line is usually fas- 
tened to one of their legs, and tied to the rail. I saw a big one loose 

on deck once, and he had complete charge until he was secured. He bit ' 
one or two of the men quite badly. As they are web-footed they can not 
fly from the deck; there is not room to run and flap their wings before 
flight. ( 

The smaller ones are very good eating for a change from salt pro- 
visions. They taste fishy, but a good deal of the taste can be taken 
away if several onions are put inside of them after they are killed, and 
they are kept for one or two days. The onions seem to absorb the taste. 



We once caught an albatross that measured fourteen feet from tip of wing 
to tip. He stood on deck three feet high and was about. 'eighteen inches 
across the back, with head in proportion and with large eyes. 


' /'•"■'. There is a story that the souls of old sailors who die 'off the Horn 
go into one of these birds. 




.The Cape pigeon is a bird about the size of our northern pigeon, but' 
much prettier. Ships meet them when bound around the Horn -- before they 
meet the albatross, and they go up the west coast father. They are beauti- 
fully marked with black and white spots. I have never seen pigeons any- 
where as beautiful as they are off the Horn. 


••••'. ..'In the southern waters are the - whales. Sometimes there are four 

or five of then playing around. It is a great sight to see them. They 
will rise out of the water quite a long way showing their huge bodies, and 
then dive down, throwing up their tail which comes down with a splash and 
and a loud noise. I never happened to see a fight between a whale, thrasher 
and a sword fish, but one evening I heard them, and such a noice of splash- 
ing and pounding! The sword fish pierces the whale from underneath and 
makes it rise to the surface; then the thrasher beats him from above and 

that drives him down 'again; and so they keep it up until the poor old whale 

is played out and killed. The swordfish is about the size of a shark, 
about six or eight feet long, and has great strength with its sword. Cases 
have been known where the sword has gone right through a ship's planking 
and broken off there. The thrasher, when engaged in combat with the sword- 
fish, waits until it rises to the surface, when he leaps out of the water 

and brings his tail, with a swinging blow, upon the back and head of his 

enemy. A fight lasts from one to two 'hours. 

r 

VOYAGE END AND PAYING OFF ^ > 


Everyone, of course, was anxious to get into.]port after a long voyage. 
One might meet a relative or dear friend; you could never tell who would 
be there; and to get a change of food from salt meat and canned goods to 
fresh meat and vegetables. Also to have grass to walk on after the wooden 
decks was all very enticing. No wonder a sailor usually rolls when he walks, 
for the continual rolling of the ship gets to be second nature to him. I 
knew a little girl who learned to walk on board a sailing ship and when 
she came ashore to a hotel, it was very funny to watch her. She would 
take a step and then apparently wait, with her foot up, for the floor to 
roll so she could steady herself before taking another step. She was in 
the hotel quite a number of days before she would walk like other children. 


It was sometimes as bad to get clear of the men as it was to get 
them. When the ship returned to a home port the crew had to be paid off, 
either before the consul or in the shipping office. After the ship was 
made fast to the quay and the decks cleared up, they would go ashore with 
their belongings and on the first or second day we would pay them off. 

By that time they had been pretty well filled up with liquor and some of 
them would have all kinds of grievances to settle. 

I remember one crew in particular I was paying off that I had a 
lot of trouble with. It was before the consul, and of course, he must 
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PART IV 


brief biography of captain Alfred h. durkee 

Captain Alfred H. Durkee was bom in Carleton, Nova Scotia, Decem- 
ber 9, 1860, the son of James and Elisabeth (Dennis) Durkee, both born in 
Nova Scotia. 


~ . ' At~ the age of 17 he turned to the sea for a career and appears to 
have been second mate in sailing ships at the age of 21, and first mate 
at the age of 23. . 

He commanded three square riggers, the wooden Nova Scotiamen 

"Thomas Perry" and "Abbie S. Hart" of Yarmouth, and the steel ship "Bal- 
clutha" of Glasgow. Subsequently he went into steam, commanding the 
"Baron Glamis" and the "Baron Cawdor" for Hugh Hogarth & Sons of Glasgow, 
from 1901 to 1904, and the "Vortigem" for R. McMillan (original owner of 
the "Balclutha") from 1904 until 1908 

In 1908, after 30 years of seafaring. Captain Durkee retired from 
the sea and engaged in the manufacturing business at Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts. With his brother, Evelyn E. Durkee, he manufactured shoe counters; 
a few years later, reorganizing the business as the Durkee Counter Co. un- 
der his sole proprietorship. Besides making counters, he fabricated soles 
and tops for both men’s and women's shoes. Captain Durkee was a success- 
ful businessman; his secretary, Mrs. Hazel S. Snell of Haverhill, recalls 
his methods in these words (December, 1954): 

"When I first went to work for Cap'n. Durkee, I had a time famili- 
arizing myself with his shipboard phrases, which he u3ed occasionally. 

Many times. out in the factory, I'd heard him boom at the men, 'Bear a 
hand there' ... 'lay forward' and sometimes more emphatic phrases 1" 

"The characteristics which made him a good sea captain were apparent 
in his role as an excellent businessman. He was respected, successful and 
resourceful. He was a stickler for duty and discipline, had an exceptional 
flair for split-second decisions; a rigid demand and high regard for loyalty. 

Captain Durkee was a popular after-dinner speaker and guest at 
luncheon clubs in his part of New England, and the foregoing narratives 
were set down on paper at different times during the course of his speak- 
ing career. 

Captain Durkee ratirdd in 1933 and died five years later at the age 



of 78. 



be careful to see that the men get justice, and if they have been abused 
on. the voyage, he must see that the officers get punished. The men filed 
by sullenly,. One, a German,, who had a few drinks in, was being paid his 
money in British sovereigns, as usual. One of the coins kind of rattled 
on the table, when he said, "Jump, you beggar, jump; many is the time I 
had to jump for yel" Another old sailor, a regular trouble-maker, had 
some fancied grievances with the mate. He was half-tight, and the consul 
was trying to smooth things over with' him, When one of the other sailors 
said, "Let's take it to law." But this chap says, "What is the use of 
taking it to law, when the court is held in Hell and the devil is the 
judge?" . ... ; ' 


****** 





THE TRAVELS OF A SHIPMASTER'S WIFE 



• -.r”' • by Mrs. Alice M. Durkee 

• wife of Captaia A. H. Durkee 


v’T • At the . early age of five, Miss Alice M. McCormack left the home of 
her parents to live with her great-uncle in Tusket, Nova Scotia. The uncle 
was a shipbuilder. While in Tusket she met the young shipmaster. Captain 
Durkee, who had come to Tusket to visit friends. This meeting and later 
acquaintances -led to their marriage on May 10, 1888. The couple went 
to live with the Captain's family in Carleton. In December of the same 
year they sailed for Boston by steamer. 


Mrs. Durkee stayed with an aunt in Beverly while the Captain, be- 
coming master of the bark "Thomas Perry" sailed from New York to England. 
Mrs. Durkee joined him in Liverpool, after giving birth to a daughter, 
Edith, who died as an infant without the Captain's seeing his first child. 


The Captain and his wife went to sea for about five years, making 
voyages to South America, around Cape Horn, North America, and Germany. 

In Hamburg, Germany, Mrs. Durkee decided to stay with friends while the 
Captain went first to New York, thence to England, and in England he be- 
came master of the "Balclutha", a full rigged ship. Mrs. Durkee journeyed 
to Cardiff, Wales, to join him. Due to illness she could not accompany 
him on his next voyage, After remaining for six months in Cardiff, she 
returned to Hamburg for a year at the end of which she joined her husband 
-in Antwerp, Belgium (probably in January, 1896). 

Together they voyaged in the "Balclutha" to San Francisco; thence 
to London via Cape Horn. From England Mrs. Durkee returned to Hamburg . in 
June, and left for Tusket to visit her family in November. After visiting 
in Tusket she boarded a French., liner going to Havre from New York. Just 
as the ship was leaving the dock, the announcement was made of the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War. In Havre she was met by the Captain 
and together they sailed to Wales, South America^ and thence to Calcutta. 
With a cargo of gunny bags they headed for Frisco. While in the Indian 
Ocean, off the coast of Australia, a daughter was born. (In anticipation* 
of this event an Indian mid-wife joined the ship at Calcutta.) The little 
child was named Inda Frances. ** Three months later, on arriving in San 
Francisco, the ship was sold and the family went to Tusket. 

Leaving his family in Tusket, the young master left for England with 
the desire to become acquainted with steamers. He became chief officer 
on the Red Star Line, which made a triangle run -- Belgium, United States, 
and England. Later he became master again in, this time, the steamer "Baron 
Glamis". 


* Probably Greenock, Scotland 

** Born in Latitude 37° S, 84° e., and named for the Indian Ocean and 
San Francisco, where the ship was bound. 



Mrs. Durkee remained in Tusket until Inda was one year old, then 
went -to live with Captain Durkee's brother in Haverhill, Massachusetts 
(Columbus Avenue). Later they went to Glasgow, Scotland, to join the 
Captain — thence the family made a voyage to Manila via the Suez Canal, 
then to Antwerp, where mother and daughter returned to Tusket. 

•v "'f. . Later they rejoined the Captain in England (Inda was three years old). 
The Captain had become master of the "Baron Cawdor". They voyaged to Alex- 
andria,. Egypt, thence to Batoum, Russia. Mrs. Durkee and Inda returned to 
Tusket, while the Captain made a trip to Japan. While in Japan the ship 
was sold to the Japanese (just before the Russian-Japanese War), and the 
Captain returned to Tusket. Mrs. Durkee had in the meantime returned to 
Haverhill, but joined the Captain in Carleton, Nova Scotia. 

. The family later sailed from Boston to England to pick up the steamer 
"Vortigern" . After repairs were made they sailed for Calcutta, then to 
Sumatra (Dutch East Indies), went to the island of Mauritius in the Pa- 
cific, to ports on the African coast, and finally back to Calcutta, then 
England. Mrs. Durkee sent Inda from Liverpool to Boston (Inda to live 
with an uncle in Haverhill).. She made the journey on the "Catalonia" 
under the watchful eyes of the master and chief-stewardess. (Inda was 
only eight years old.) ~ 

Captain and Mrs. Durkee went to Lourenco Marques, a port in South 
Africa (cargo coal), thence to Hull in England, and from England to Central 
America, thence to Norfolk, Va., U.S.A. Mrs. Durkee returned to Haverhill, 
the Captain continuing. Later she accompanied him to the isle of St. 

Thomas (Danish possession). The Captain went next to Scotland. That event 
marked the end of a thirty year period which the master had spent on the 
sea. He returned in 1909 to Haverhill, where he went into the counter 
business with his brother. A favorite saying of the Captain's was, "Thirty 
years at sea, thirty years in business," 



BALCLUTHA 
LIFE AT SEA 


The following illustrations and captions are taken from the book Sail 
Ho and were drawn by Gordon Grant (See History of the Balclutha section) in 
1925 while on board the Star of Alaska . From the Library, National Marit- 
ime Museum, San Francisco. 
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THE C REW C 0MES ABOARD 

The boarding house master brings out his “round up 
shore boat; and they tumble or are carried aboard accord 
the degree of their drunken stupor. 

He collects his commission, having already empti< 
pockets of his victims, and pulls ashore. 

The mates come “for’ard” to look over the sorry arr, 
ponder on how they will ever get sail on the ship. 










WEIGHING ANCHOR 


Weighing anchor means severing the last contact with shore. 

Usually, with a new crew, a mixed assemblage of salty ne’er- 
do-wells, hard shell seamen, wharf rats and landsmen, some of 
whom have been thrown aboard by the boarding house mas- 
ters in a state of alcoholic stupor, weighing anchor was not a 
cheerful affair. 

So the chantey man lifts his voice in one of the capstan 
chanteys to put spirit into the men. 

A couple of verses usually serves the purpose, and soon the 
cable is “up and down” to a full chorus. 

Then it’s “Hey! heave pawl! — Hey! heave and bust her!” 
— the hook is broken out of the mud and ship is free again. 






WEIGHING ANCHOR— OLD STYLE 

Before the introduction of the “patent” windlass, operated 
by the capstan on the topgallant foc’s’le, all sailing vessels of 
any size had the ancient “log” or “barrel” windlass. 

This was turned by ratchets connected to the “brake han- 
dles” and back-breaking work it made. 

“Some say we’re bound for Liverpool, 

Some say we’re bound for France, 

I think we’re bound for Frisco, boys, 

To give the girls a chance. 


Heave away! my bully boys; 
Ho! Heave and bust her! 

Hang your beef, my bully boys; 
Ho! Heave and bust her!” 
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COILING DOWN 

During the process of setting sail, all halliards, buntlines, clew- 
lines, tacks, and sheets were thrown off the pins, and by the 
time the ship was under way the deck was a welter of run- 


At the last “Belay that!” from the mate every man who was 
not otherwise engaged, turned to, coiling down, each coil being 
as like its neighbour as the length of rope would permit. 
“Shipshape and Blackwall fashion.” 
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CHOOSING WATCHES 


As soon as the ship was on her course and gear coiled down, 
the crew was mustered aft. 

The First and Second Mates alternately chose men for their 
watches — the First, the Port Watch — the Second, the Star- 
board. 




STOWING THE ANCHORS 


As soon as sail was set and the ship on her course the anchors 
were brought from the hawse pipe to the cat-head by means of 
the “cat fall,” or “fished” by the “fish tackle” onto the foc’s’le 
deck. The cable was disconnected, the anchors stowed in their 
chocks, and securely lashed for the voyage. 
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THE STOWAWAY 

Slipping aboard during loading, and hiding in the forepeak, 
or some other black hole, he was finally discovered or driven 
out by hunger and thirst. Hailed aft, he was given a dressing 
down by the captain and sent ashore with the pilot or on the 
tug. If it was too late for this he was signed on, to help the 
steward in the cabin or sent for’ard to the hard school before 
the mast. 
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SWAYING OFF 


In order to stretch it taut along the stay one man takes a 
turn under the belaying pin; the other two stand on the fife 
rail, grasp the halliards, and “sway off,” putting all their 
weight into it. As they bend their knees, the slack is taken up 
on the pin and the process repeated. 

“Ho, Molly come down, 

Come down with your pretty posey, 

Come down with your cheeks so rosy. 

Ho, Molly, come down. 

He O! He O !” 







^4 TULL ON THE SPANKER SHEET 
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<A TULL ON THE LEE FORE TRACES 
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THE FUTTOCK SHROUDS 

. 

To reach the topmast rigging the sailor must needs climb over 
the “top” by the futtock shrouds. 

In naval vessels the hole through which the lower shrouds 
passed was very large, and was known as the “lubbers’ hole” 
because young or inexperienced sailors, on their first trip aloft, 
preferred going through it to scrambling out on the futtocks. 

I Woe betide him who was caught, and few attempted it 

twice. 
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SLUSHING DOWN 


That the parrels of the royal, topgallant, and upper topsail 
yards should run easily on the mast it was necessary to grease 
them with a mixture of tallow and galley fat, know as “slush.” 


‘Hello, aloft!” 

‘Aye, aye, Sir.” 

‘No holidays there ! : 
‘Aye, aye, Sir.” 




LOOKING FORWARD 


From the poop of “Star of Alaska, 








LOOKING <lAFT 


From the foc’s’le head of “Star of Alaska, 
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THE SLOP CHEST 

Many sailors came, or were thrown aboard, with nothing 
but the clothes on their backs, so were obliged to draw on the 
ship’s slop chest; usually a sorry collection of cheap shoddy. 

Poor Bill had to take what he could get. He paid well for 
it out of his scanty wages; and with this and his tobacco and 
his gambling many a man left the ship no better off than when 
he signed on. 
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THE "BUCKO JldATE 


“Spare the rope’s end and spoil the sailor” was the motto of 
many a hard case old skipper. 

The ‘bucko mate/ who spared not the belaying pin, or any 
other weapon which came first to hand, gave many a vessel 
the reputation of being what the man before the mast called 
a “Hell Ship.” 
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THE HARNESS C^SK 


The salt meat was put aboard in large casks and was so im- 
pregnated with saltpeter that it was quite unfit for food until 
it had been soaked for days in sea water. 

This was done in the “harness casks.” Usually two of these 
graced the quarter deck, ornate affairs of teak or oak, bound 
with heavy brass hoops. 

They took their name from the old supposition that the 
“old horse” it contained was cut up, harness and all. 

Old horse! old horse! what brought you here? 

From Sacarap’ to Portland pier 
I carted stone for many a year. 

I labored long and well, alack, 

‘Till I fell down and broke my back. 

They picked me up with sore abuse 
And salted me down for sailors’ use. 

The sailors they do me despise, 

They pick me up and damn my eyes, 

They eat my flesh and gnaw my bones 
And throw the rest to Davy Jones. 
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WORDS WITH THE COOK 


“Take your complaints aft, young fella. Maybe the old 
can tell you how to make chicken fricassee out of salt hi 














FLYING FISH WEATHER 

So called because the weather is fine, the sun is shining, 
schools of flying fish skitter over the gleaming sea, and there 
is nothing for the steersman to do but loll by the wheel and 
give her an occasional “spoke or two.” 










THE SKIPPER TAKES <A SIGHT 


The ’fore ’mast hand’s acquaintance with the science of navi- 
gation was confined to his knowledge that every day at noon, 
when the sun was visible, the captain took an observation 
with his sextant, and by some mysterious calculations and 
books and chronometers worked out the ship’s position. 







The man at the wheel, in addition to steering the ship, watched 
the clock through the cabin skylight. He struck the hours and 
half hours on the bell on the wheel box, and the strokes were 
repeated on the big foc’s’le bell. 



HEAVING THE LOG 


A line, to which markers or “knots” were attached at inter- 
vals, was wound on the reel which one man holds over his 
head. 

To the end of this line was bent a canvas bucket or drag. 

The second man holds in his hand a one-minute sand-glass. 

The officer in charge of the operation lowers the drag over 
the taffrail and as soon as it fills with water he sings out 
“Turn!” 

The sand glass is turned and the line runs out. 

When the minute is up the man with the glass calls “Stop” 
and the line is hauled in. 

By counting the markers as they come over the rail the speed 
of the ship is measured by “so many knots.” 
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THE SEA LAWYER 


Almost every crew had its agitator — a malcontent who found 
no good in anything: who urged the men to demand this and 
that from the captain, but, like the Duke of Plazatorro, led his 
regiment from behind. He was never bold enough to take his 
own grievances aft and his ravings soon fell on deaf ears. 
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THE SKIPPER HAS ^4 HAIR CUT 


Among such a mixed assemblage as a ship’s crew there was 
seldom a job that some man could not do, and do fairly well. 

Anyone handy with the barber’s scissors found customers 
who paid in tobacco for his services. 





Every morning before the watch was relieved for breakfast the 
sea pump was rigged, and, with broom and squeegee, the decks 
were given a thorough scrubbing. 









7 HE SAILMAKER 


The sailmaker, or as he was called, “Sails,” stood no watch, 
and with “Chips,” the carpenter and “Doctor,” the cook, had 


In the tropics the ship used her oldest and much patched 
canvas, and on fine days, during the run down to the Horn, 
the sailmaker brought his bench and kit up onto the main 
hatch where he overhauled his best canvas in preparation for 
the tussle with the elements in the beat around “Old Cape 
Stiff.” 









^ VOG-WATCH CONCERT 


In order that the crew would not have the same time “on 
and off” every day, there were two short watches: from four 
p. m. ’till six and from six ’till eight. 

During these “dog watches” fair weather usually found all 
hands around the fore hatch — mending, washing, or having 
a “sing-song.” 
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^MENDING CLOTHES 

:aves the tropics “woolies” are brought out. 
itched against the cold days and nights ahead. 








THE SHARK 


A shark has been following the ship for days, picking up such 
scraps as the cook throws overboard. 

A council of war, permission from the captain, the shark 
hook from the carpenter, a hunk of salt beef from the steward, 
a stout line leading aft along the deck, over a snatch block on 
the main royal backstay and thence to the taffrail 

The shark takes the bait, and with a yell that wakes the 
watch below everyone tails on to the line and runs the quarry 
up to the block. 

A moment later he is on deck, thrashing and smashing 
everything within reach of his tail. 

Then a demonstration of the sailor’s hereditary feelings to- 
wards his ancient enemy. Hate — furious, immeasurable, and 
insensate. Clubbed and belaboured with capstan bars, all to 
no apparent effect, the fish takes possession of the deck until 
the cook, with a stroke of an axe, severs the tail. A few minutes 
more and the backbone and the dreadful jaws with rows 
of razor teeth, are hanging to dry on the fore stay, while the 
tail is nailed to the jib-boom end to bring fair winds. 
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c A PASSING PAROUE 

\ 

The men line the rail; the cook, pan in hand, runs from his 
galley, all intent on the stranger — to comment on her trim 
and guess her nationality, if she has not shown her colours. 

If she exchanges signals and discloses her identity and des- 
tination some one of the crew is likely to announce that he 

once sailed in her, and adds a few uncomplimentary remarks i 

by way of embellishment. 
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This was the handiest form of three-masted square rigger. 
Strange as it may seem to the landsman, many vessels which 
began their career as full-rigged ships, and were later altered 
to barques, were found to sail faster under the reduced sail 
spread. 
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THE TARKENTINE 

This rig had the good qualities of the fore and aft schooner; 
handiness under a reduced crew, plus the advantage of the 
square sails on the foremast for running before the wind. 









7 HE ERIG 


These pretty little square riggers have quite disappeared from 
the seas. 

The rig was subject to variation: Full-rigged Brig — setting 
a sail on both lower yards. Brigantine — with no sail on the 
main yard. Hermaphrodite Brig — square rigged on the fore- 
mast only. 







LIME JUICE 

To prevent scurvy, owing to lack of fresh vegetables and con- 
stant eating of salt meat, British ships served lime juice and 
water to the crew. 

It was not an unpleasant drink by any means, but the fact 
that it was prescribed was enough to make the sailor grouse, 
and British ships thus acquired, among American seamen, 
their name of “Lime Juicers,” and British sailors, “Limeys.” 





LIME JUICE 


To prevent scurvy, owing to lack of fresh vegetables and con- 
stant eating of salt meat, British ships served lime juice and 
water to the crew. 

It was not an unpleasant drink by any means, but the fact 
that it was prescribed was enough to make the sailor grouse, 
and British ships thus acquired, among American seamen, 
their name of “Lime Juicers,” and British sailors, “Limeys.” 





"BATHING IN THE %AIN 

The limited supply of fresh water carried by sailing ships 
prohibited its use for aught but cooking and drinking pur- 
poses, so a tropic rain squall was not wasted. 

Clothes were scrubbed on the forehatch or in buckets under 
the drains from the foc’s’le scuppers, and a “soap down” for 
such as welcomed a bath after weeks of going without. 





CROSSING THE LINE 

No man was a deep-water sailor until he had crossed the 
Equator. 

With little to do in the “Trades” but “spit and polish” the 
crossing was a general holiday, and Neptune held court. Each 
lubber in turn was given a lather of slush, and shaved with 
a barrel hoop, after which he was well soused in sea water, 
either on deck or over the side. 

The officers held aloof, but usually could be found behind 
a boat somewhere, enjoying the initiation. 
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THE OLD WHALER 


There was seldom a crew in the old days which had not 
among its number a man who had served in whale ships. The 
sight of a whale to him was like the noise of battle to the 
old war horse. 

The urge to “lower away” could only be satisfied by climb- 
ing down into the martingale stays and harpooning bonita or 
dolphins which played about the bows. 

The fresh fish he supplied was a welcome relief from the 
weary round of salt pork and beef. 






TATTOOING 

Many seasoned old shellbacks were walking picture galleries 
with their elaborate designs, executed by expert South Sea 
Island artists, or by those who hung out their signs along the 
water front of every large seaport. 

Many were content to suffer under the hands of one of 
their shipmates, and displayed full-rigged ships across their 
chests, or anchors, flags, fat goddesses and serpents entwining 
their arms. 
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HOLYSTONING 

Gleaming decks were the ship’s greatest pride. 

Heavy blocks of sandstone were used to whiten them. These 
were called Holystones or Bibles because the men got down 
on their knees to push them to and fro. 

Small stones known as Prayerbooks were used for getting 
into corners and under the spare spars. 
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THE JHODEL JHAKER 

His present ship seldom had a good word from the sailor. 
T im e., however, weaves a sentiment about some former craft, 
so from such material as he can find aboard he makes a model 
of her. 

It will, most likely, be a clumsy affair despite his best efforts, 
— it will be sold for a round of drinks when the voyage ends, 
and lie dust-covered in a water side junk shop until rescued 
by some dealer in antiques, and end up finally on the mantel- 
piece of some lover of sea tales. 


TARRING DOWN "BACKSTAYS 


The tarring of standing rigging was a tedious and messy job. 

Armed with his tar pot, slung about his shoulders, a wad 
of oakum or a stubby brush, each man was lowered in a 
bosun’s chair from the masthead and successively tarred the 
backstays, hitching his feet around the stay to keep from being 
swung off into space with the roll of the ship. 

Woe betide him should he drop any of his tar on sails or 
deck. 








FURLING ROYALS 

One hundred and eighty odd feet from the deck, swinging 
through a wide arc, getting in a royal was no job for squeam- 
ish folk. 

The old sailor’s advice to the panic-stricken boy furling his 
first royal was: 

“One hand for yourself and one for the ship. Keep your 
eye on your job and don’t look down.” 






‘BURST TOPSAIL 


A sudden squall — a report like a gun-shot — all eyes aloft and 
a bellow from the mate. 

“Aloft and get it in!” 

If the men are smart some of the sail may be saved, but 
more often it will be blown to ribbons in a few minutes, and 
nothing left but the bolt ropes. 






<A "BATTLE WITH THE FORESAIL 

In a hard blow the whole watch lay aloft to reef or furl the 
mainsail or foresail. 

Strung out along the yard, standing on the swaying foot- 
rope, often with bleeding fingers, clutching and clawing at 
the unruly half acre of billowing canvas, they struggled to get 
the wind out of it and pass the gaskets round the yard. 

To secure the sail was the only consideration, and looks 
counted for nothing. But when approaching port the sails were 
furled in what was known as a “harbour stow” — without a 
wrinkle, the clews hanging symmetrically on either side of the 
slings, with a fancy bunt gasket between. 
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FURLING JIBS 

In the old sailing ships-of-war it was the custom to spread 
nettings under the jibboom for the safety of the men, but few 
merchant ships were so provided. 

Stowing jibs was very hazardous in heavy weather and when 
close hauled. 

The ship would often pitch her head, without warning, 
into a cresting sea, and come up minus one or two of her 
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"RIGGING LIFE LINES 


In anticipation of heavy weather a stout wire rope was led 
from the fore to the mizzen fife rails, about five feet above 
the deck. 

This in turn was bowsed taut as a fiddle string by means 
of short lines at intervals to the bulwarks. 





SHIPPING SEA 


The men spring to the shrouds as the seas come over the 
weather rail and fill the deck. 

A trip from poop to foe’s ’le while she was “taking it green” 
was a hazardous undertaking, life lines notwithstanding. 
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TWO JHEN <AT THE WHEEL 


The old-fashioned wheel with its rope tackle was as unruly 
as a bucking broncho, and took its toll in many broken arms 
and legs. 

With the introduction of worm screw gear a single man 
had much better control of the helm, but with a pitching ship 
and a long-following sea, it took two seasoned men to keep 
the vessel from broaching to. 








“zALL HANDS!” 

Dirty weather in the “Roaring Forties.” The watch has been 
relieved at midnight and has turned in, exhausted and sod- 
den, for four hours’ sleep. 

Suddenly the foc’s’le door bursts open and the mate bellows: 
“All hands! Shorten sail!” 

• •••••• 

“Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to sea?” 


















CHRISTMAS VINNER 

The pig has waxed fat during the voyage and word is passed 
that roast pork and plum duff will be served on Christmas 
Day. 

The pig (who bears the first mate’s name among the crew), 
in some mysterious fashion senses his doom, breaks from his 
pen, and leads a merry chase from end to end of the deck. 

Through the galley, the foc’s’le, the deck house, the after 
cabin — he is finally cornered amid a din of squealing, yelling, 
laughter, and curses. 

The cook, despite his claims to being an expert butcher, 
eventually makes a sorry and sanguinary mess of his job. 
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THE CAPTAIN PRESCRIBES 


The ship was furnished with a medicine chest containing a 
few elementary remedies. 

These were numbered, and their uses listed on a label pasted 
inside the lid. 7 

The story is told of a certain skipper who found his 9 botde 
empty, so he gave his patient a mixture of 4 and 5, with results 
that are not recorded. 

If it did him no good it is safe to assume that it did him 
no great harm. 
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"BEFORE "THE JldAST 


Hard bitten, hard living, ill treated, ill fed, ill paid — Sailor, 
farmer, jailbird, wharf rat, broken gentleman: — rag, tag, and 
bobtail — 

Hail and Farewell! 
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"BEAUTY TREATMENT 


The figurehead was the last relic of the olden times when 
ships were lavishly decorated bow and stern. 

Some of them were beautiful, manifesting great artistic 
talent on the part of the carver, and were the pride of the 
crew. 

Before arrival in port, when the ship was groomed to make 
her best possible appearance, the figurehead was given a 
special coat of paint, and often times Jezebel herself would 
have hidden her head when the carpenter had finished robbing 
the rainbow under the bows. 
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FIGUREHEADS 


Lovely Ladies, Sultans, Armoured Knights, Dragons and 
Warriors, Gods and Goddesses. 

Resplendant names — resplendant figureheads. 

Even the little Mary Jane” of Yarmouth must have hers 
too, be it no more than the local sculptor’s homely effort to 
portray the captain’s or the owner’s wife or daughter. 
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HEAVING 7 HE LEAD 


In tidal water where depths were doubtfully marked on the 
chart, or in thick weather off shore, soundings were made to 
determine the ship’s position. 

The leadsman stood in the fore channels and swung the 
lead. In the main and mizzen channels were other men who 
held the line as it led aft to the stern, where the mate stood 
by the line tub. 

The leadsman called, “All ready there?” to the next man, 
the mate shouted “Heave!”, and the lead went spinning for- 
ward. Each man let go as the line tautened, and the mate 
grasped the line as it ran from the tub, and made the sound- 
ing. If the lead struck bottom before it reached him, one of 
the others took the sounding and called the marks. Markers 
on the line indicated the depth in fathoms, and an “arming” 
of tallow in the end of the lead showed the nature of the 
bottom. 
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the PILOT COMES aboard 

After a voyage of three or four months, cut off from all news 
of the world, the arrival of the pilot, with newspapers and 
often letters, was a welcome event. 
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<A DICKER WITH THE TUG 

The tug comes out looking for a tow, and there ensues a 
lively bout between the two captains before a bargain is struck 
and the hawser passed. 









LEAVING HER 


The ship is moored to the dock, the sails are unbent and 
stowed below, and everything is ready for the stevedores to 
break out the cargo. 

The crew has been paid off, and with their slim belongings, 
and a parting insult to the mates they scuttle ashore, only to 
fall into the waiting hands of the crimps, to awake from a 
drunken stupor perhaps the very next morning and find them- 
selves aboard an outward bounder. 

The ship is old, the grub is bad. 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her. 

I’m getting thin, I’m growing sad; 

It’s time for us to leave her. 

The sails are furled, our work is done, 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her, 

And now ashore we’ll have some fun; 

It’s time for us to leave her. 
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SECTION FOUR: THE MEN 



BALCLUTHA 
THE MEN 


The crew and officers of the Balclutha followed traditions of the sea 
that had been practiced since the days of Drake and Nelson. Perhaps the 
best resource dealing' with the responsibilities, duties, and traditions of 
the officers and crew is Dana's Seaman's Friend . ( 1 856 ) While it was 
written some thirty years before the Balclutha sailed, it accurately reflects 
what was done and expected of the men of the Balclutha . The first section 
reproduced is a listing of nautical terms; it is followed by the section 
detailing the duties of the ship's crew from Captain to Ship's Boy. 



BALCLUTHA 
THE MEN 


While the crew shown here is not the Balclutha 's , they represent the 
typical sailor of Balclutha 1 s day... shown here posing by the forecastle 
in their working clothes. Circa 1895-1905, Unidentified sailing vessel, 
Puget Sound, Washington, Wilhelm Hester, photographer. From the Photo 
Collection of the National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 
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• DICTIONARY OF SEA TERMS. •- i :| '■ i 
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A 3 AOI. The situation of the sails whon the wind presses their surfaces against > 1 

the mast, and tends to force the vessel astern* , ; ? y! 

Anar?. Toward the stem of a vessel. • • ; . • < j ' •• ; jp 

Asoazs. 'Within a vessel. . ; . a ,_ ,■ !■“, .*.• -j * 

Aaorr. Ob ths other tack. _ " i : ' i ( if 

Asasjtn. Alongside of. Sidebyside. 

Accommodation. (Seo Ladder.) : »• • t • »•' * 1 >’■ - 

A-cocz-sill. The situation of the yards when they are topped up at an angle , 

with the deck. The situation of an anchor when it hangs to the cat- ; ; 
head by the ring only. . j’ 

Adrift. Broken from moorings or fasts. Without fasts. . • ' , ' 4v • } . _ 

Afloat. Ecsting on the surface of the water. ; . i 

Areas. Forward. The opposite of abaft. ; ' '. ' 

Aft— After. Near the stern. ti . -'i'hA! Si;?-.* 

Aonousn. Touching the bottom. • . it-..' 1 . ' .■• .i i.: C B f i, ’• 

Aheau. In the direction cf the vessel’3 head. Wind ahead is from the direc- 
tion toward which the vessel's head points. _ • 

A-”'JLO. Tim situerioa of a vessel when she" lies with all her sails furled and . , 
her helm lashed a-lee. ■ ; 

A-z.EE. The situnrlon of tho helm when it is put in the opposite direction from jJ,. 

teas in which the wind blows. li' 1 

All-aeaoe. When all tho sails are aback. 1. 1 ! ;1 

All Ilih'ES. The whole crew. _ . 

All in tub Wisd. V/hec all the sails ere shaking. ,j\' 

Aloft. Above the deck. 

Aloof. Atadistance. . . : , . . 

Ajiaih. Suddenly. At once. . r 

Amuisuips. In the centro of ths vessel ; either with reference to her length or f in- 
to her breadth. _ ■ ' f • • 

Axciiob. The machine by which, when dropped to the bottom, the vessel is •>.. 

held fast. '-V ' 

Ascitor-watcu. (See 'W'ATon.) ’ * ’ . ’ ' 

Ax-esd. When a mast is perpendicular to the deck. 

A-i'EEE, When the cable is hove taut so us to bring tho vessel nearly over bor 
anchor. The yard* aro e-pcct wheu they tiro topped up by contrary , 
lifts. ■ y‘ : 

Afros. A piece of timber fixed behind the lower part of the stern, just above • 
the fore end of the keel. A covering to the vent or lock of n cannon. 

Arm. Yard-arm. The extremity of n yard. Also, the lower part of an j, 
anchor, crossing the shank and terminating in the flukes. , ... 

Armino. A piece of tallow put in the cavity and over the bottom of a lend-^; 
line.’ 

A-sterx. Jn the direction of the stern. The opposite of ahead. 

A-tausi. (See Taunt.) . • ■ 





Athwart. Across. : '■ 1 fi ; 

Athwart-shipa. Across tho line of the vessel’s keol. .' • . 

. Alliwavt-hu-wic. Across tho direction of a vcssol’a head. Across her 
cable. . . i 

Athwart-ships. Across tho length of a vessel. , In opposition to fore-and-aft. 
A-trip. The situation of the anchor when it is raised clear of the ground. 

’ The Bnmo w a-weigh. v . _■ . 

Avast, or 'Vast. An order to stop j as, " Avost heaving I ” 

A-wratukb. The situation of the helm when it is put in the direction from 
, which the wind blows. 

A-wsrau. Tho same as a-trip. 

Awrjmo. A covering of canvas ovor a vessel's deck, or ovor a boat, to koep off 
sun or rain. 

Saoz. To bacl an anchor, is to carry out a smaller one ahead of the one by 
which tho vessel rides, to take off some of tho strain, 
s . To lack o tail, is to throw it aback. 

To bed and fill, is alternately to back and fill the anils. 

Baozstays. Stays running from b masthead to the vcsscl'3 side, slanting a 
little aft. (See Stays.) 

,2aq?i?s. To beppips Vis mines, is to lay it aback by bringing the sheet to the 
weather mizseu rigging. 

Balanos-reet. A reef in u spanker or fore-and-aft mainsail, which runs from 
;; . the outer heed-eurir.g’ diagonally, to the tack. Is is tho closest reef, 

■ and make3 ths sail triangular, or nearly so. , • . 

Bale. To bale a teat, is to throw water out of her. ; .. . ■ 

. Ballast. Heavy material, as iron, lead, or stone, placed in the bottom of the 
•, . hold, to keep a vessel from upsetting. 

- To freshen ballast, is to shift it. Coarts gravel la called shingle lallcat. 
3ixz. A boat is doable banked whea two oars, one opposite the other, are 
• pulled by men seated on the same thwart. 

Bar. A" bank cr shoal at tbs entrance of a harbour. 

Capstan-bars are heayy pieces cf v/ood by which the capstan is hoTS 
■ round. 

' Barx-foles. The condition of a ship when she lias no sail set. 

2ir.oa. A large double-hanked boat, used by the commander of a vessel in the 
envy. 

3arx, or 3/.ngL'u. (Seo Plats 4.) A tliree-masted vessel, having her fore 
and main masts r'gged like a ship's, and her mizzenmast like tho mr.ln- 
meit of a wbeoner, with no anil upon it but a spanker, and gaff lop* 
' anil. 

Barnacle. A shtll-f.sh often found on a vessel’s bottom, 
i Battens. Thin strips of wood put around the hatches to keep the tarpaulin 
I . down. Also, put upon rigging to keep it from chafing. A large batten 

widened at tho end, and put upon rigging, is called a Scotchman. 

; Beacon. A post or buoy placed over a shoaf or bank to warn vessels off. Also 
j as a signal mart ou land. . , 

I Beams. Stvoug pieces of timber stretching across the vessel, to support the 
i • decks. , 

. On l'ie weather or Ice beam, is in a dircotion to windward or icoward, at 

j . r'.^ht angles with tho keel. 

.... Cn beans ends. Tho situation of a vessel when turned over so that her 
i beams are inclined toward the vertical. 

1 Bear. , An object bears so and so, when it i3 in such a direction from the person 
i, . , looking. 

j- To bcur down upon a vessel, is to approach her from tho windward. 

! i.;- 1 ; ‘a To bear v.p, is to put the helm up aud keep a vessel off from her course, 
ami move her to leeward. . 

! • To bear aw up, is the same as to bear v.p : being applied to the vessel in- 

stead of to the tiller. 

. To bear-a-har.d. To make haste. 
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Bjcarieg. Tho direction cf an object from tho person looking.* 0 - (The bcurvAgs 
of ft vessel xro tho widest part of her below ilia plank-shear. ‘That 
' • ’* part of her hull which, is on tho water-line when she ia at anchor and 
in her proper trim. •’*' 

Beating. Going toward the direction of the wind, by alternate tacks. ~ -*• * \ 
Becalm. To intercept the wind. A vessel or highland to windward is said to . 

Ucalm another. So one sail becalms another. * 

Bkcket. A piece of rone placed so as to ccnnne p. spar or another rope. A 
• handio rca.de of rope, in the form of a circle (as the handle of a chest), 

is called a leciet. * • • ; * — 

Beks. Pieces of plank belted to tho ‘outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
* •* foretopmast stays through. ’ • • ; - ’ • ~ 1 • : : 

• Belat. To make a rope fast by turns round a pin or coll, wlthdet hitching or 
seizing it. 

Bend. To mako fast. * * -*..•%•** •' ( j t. ■ . 

To bend a sail, is to make it fast to the yard. • ’* • H *• 

To bend a coble, ia to make it fast to the anchor. ‘ * *' 

A bend, it a knot by which one rope is made fast to another; ■ ; 

Bends. (See Plat *5 b.) The strongest part of a vessel's aide, to which the . 
beams, knees, and foot-hooks aro bolted. Tho part between the water’s 
edge nnd the bulwarks. ' • ' *• • ' ••• • V;. ft-JL' ' 

Br.fljiAPzp. (See I'fzApzr.) • 

Br.wTicK idn:iouLS. Jorraerly used, and eztszdiug from the ruttcck-sCaves to the 
opposite channels. . 

3 ehvti. 'Tno place where a vessel iica. Tc.a placn in which f. man sleeps. 
Betttzsn-dzcx3 . The Bp res between any ivro decks of a ship. ‘ • 

Bisas. Pieces o: timber Loitea to ins ho ulus of u masi, to support the irestle- 
trees. 

Bight. The double part of a ropo when it is folded ; in contradistinction from 
the ends. Any part of a rope may be called the bight, except the ends. 
Also, a bend in the shore, making a small bay or inlet. 

Bilge. That part of the Soor of a ship upon which ahe would rest if aground ; 

' -being the part near tha keel wnicu is more in a horizontal than a per-, 

peninsular line. • • ; : - 

# Jiiiffc-waj/ 8 . Pieces of timber boiled iogo/r.or ar.d placed zedor Vr.6 bilge, 

• v '*? in iaur.rhing. • • • ‘ M- . .... . 

Jlilpcd. V/ non the hiigo is broker, in. i !'■ * r •’ 

* "d ? Dil'ji Water, Water which settles !r. tho bilgo. "* '*?•{ '••••* ^ ! »*i r «* '> 

f liilrfc. The iargese oircnnferer.c6 r.f k cask. «• f .i- 

Bill. The point a; tho exi-.-omity cf *tii uuj.3 of ah anchor* J “" * " 

BiLLST-iiEAn. .See Head. • 

BrsflAOLfl. A box near ii.c helm, ecr.ir.ir.irig chc coir.pass.’ ' *' 

Bins. Perpendicular piezos of timber going Urangk the desk, placed to secure 

- anyrning to. Tho cabies Aro fastened w> them, if there Is no windlass. 

- Tit eve are r.isc bitie to scruro tho v/lndines, r.nd on eaoli sldo of tho heel 

• • of tho bowsprit. - n J .. 

BrTTRa, or Bitteh-biid. That pr.rt of the cable which is abaft tho bitta. ■ < \ 

Black wall IJitcit. (See Plate 6 ar.d page 31 .) ' *‘ * •:! 

Bladz. The hat part of ar. our. which goes into tha water. ' * 1 

Block. A piece of wood with aneavc-3, or wheels, in it, through which the run- 


ning rigging passes, to add to tl.e purchase. (See p-.ge 34 .) 

A blvjT-bciU'cd or blvff-hcaded vessel is one wh;c^ is fall and square 
forward. 


Board. The stretch a rcgsel makes upon one tack, when she Is beating. - • 
Slcrn-loard. "When a vessel goes stern foremost. 

Jht the board. Paid of mast*, when they fall over tha shlo. 

Boat-iiook. An Iron hock with n long ntnfT, held In tho hand, by which a boat 
1» kept fast to a wlmrf, or vessel. • 


Boatswain, (rrnnnimrrd l o-Vn.) A warrant ofTlcrr In tl:3 ?^avy, who 1ms 
clmri’e of t im rigging, ond cnllft ilia crow in duty. ' • ‘ • 

DnnsTAYa. Used to onllno tho bov.sniit down to tho etem or cutwater. 
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2 oi. 8 SEM. PU.wa o: aoft wood, coverad with canvns, placed on thi trcstU-- • * > 

■ . J ; trees, for tha eyes of tlio rifr^'iig to rest upon. • • 

I.jv! Boms. Long cyliodrica! tmrs of iron or copper, used to secure or unite tho i . 
different parts of a vessel. 

’■’■J i Eolt-bops. TUe rope wliioh goes round u sail, and to which the canvas is ‘ .*•'( ■ 

> sewed. . " ■' 

Honket. An additional piece of canvas attached to the foot of a jib, or & ‘ j ' 

‘ schooner’s foresail, hv lacings. Taken off i a bad weather. . • J . 

..c . Boost. A spar used to extend the foot of a fore-and-aft sail or studdingsail. • ,j .. 

Boom-irons. Iron rings on the yards, through which the studdingsail 
booms traverse. | . 

■ r ! Boor-vomKC. Scraping oiTitha grass, or other matter, which may ho on a • 

' r vessel's bottom, and daubing it over with tallow, or Borne mixture. ■ ’ \i. , 

. \ IJoukb. Iktad-ooKiui. When a vessel ia kept in port by a head wind. ' 

’ Bow. Tho rounded part of a vessel, forward. • I ' ' ■ 

- BoWii'a. A working anchor, tha cable of which is bent and reeved through the 

hawse-hole. / . . '■ 

:""f Beat botoer is the larger of the two towers. (Bee page 4 .) . ‘ , 

,■?! ' BoVf-Gluca. it frame of oid rO|-,o or junk, placed round the hows and sides of a . .; -h 
[/,; .- • r ‘ vessel, to prevent the ice from injuring lior. 1 -1 ■ 

' BoWhlKE. (I’ronour.cod bo-lin.) A rope loading forward from tho loach of a ?/■•- ' 
■ ' square soil, to keep the Icael: well out, when sailing doso-hauled. • A i"i ;v;l- 

"j vossoi is said to he on a bowline, or on a tau.t bowline, when she is ! 1 

• ; closc-haulcd. : 

: Bowlinc-lrlbic. The spawn or. the loach of the sail to which tha bowline 

. it 1 . is toggled. ’ . i . 

Bowline-Knot. (See ?r.AT3 o and pago 31 .) • * • '• 

liotTss. To pail upon a tackle. ' • 

Bottsvr:'. 1 . (Pronounced bo-nprit.) A large end strong spar, standing from the y j- . 
,‘fl hows of a vessel. (See Peats 1 .) t v ” 

. r ' Box-iiAm.:;<o. Tf earing a vessel by backing the head sails. (See page 62 .) ‘‘! . . J, 

■ Box. To box Sit ciimpcuj is to repeat the thirty-two points of tho compass in , ■ 

v .! -.-order. - <?.••. -• t ... . 1 1 

i Drags. A rope hy which a yard is turned about. ^ '■ a- a ». it'-;.'? 

” • • ;i • To bract y tferd, in to turr. it about horissontallr. :i-i ; 

: . To braec ftp, Is to ir.y tho yard inoro fcro-and-alt. . 

. . • ff’o ?n-nce fii, is to lay it nearer scuara. . . 1 _ ’ ' 

To brace aback. (Soo Auox.) * ■ ■ ' . • ir . 

• i : «•'’ ; To brace to, is to bfaco tho .lead yards a illtla abaci, in tacking or f ’ 

; wearing. _ * r • -T-"';’ 

Brails, 3 opcs by which ice foot or lower corners of fore-and-aft sails are 

hr-.tied up- • . ' 

Braxb. Tho handle of r, ship's pump. " 

Break, i'o break bulk, is Lc iiegin to unload. • 

» Tc break ground, Is to lift iho anchor from tho bottom. . • 

. To break shear, is wlicr. a vossel, at anohor, in tending, fa forced tho : ; • 
’ > wror.3 way by the wind or current, so that she duos not lio so well for 

. r keeping hcrscif clear cf her nnchor, _ ' i*'; ,. 

Breaker. A small ensk cantaining water. '• , !H *' i. 

Breajiino. Cleaning a ship's bottom by hnmir.5. _ 

Breast-fast. A rope used to ecpiine a vessei sideways to a wharf, or to some 

oiher ves?e.. ... ’ 

Breast- hooks. Knees piaceu in ti:e forward part of a vessel, across the stem, 
to unito the bows on each side. (See I’late 3 .) • 

BnEAST-norn. A rone passed round n man ir. the chains, while Bounding. 

BnEr.cn. Tho ouisiilo nng'.o of a knee-timber. Tho nflcr end of a gun. 

UliKKRiiiiiii. A otroug ropo used to sccuro tlio brooch of a gun to the ship’s - 
i aide. 

Bmdm:. Rpnna of ropo nllnohed to (ho loaches of rquaro sails, to wliioh tho 
...I hmvilnra nro mndn fast. , 

. Bridle im l. The fuiomu.at port, used for stowing tho anchors, 
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Brio. A square-rigged vessel, with two rousts! ; Aa hermaphrodite brig has a ') 
brig's foremast and a sohecner'is mainmast. . (See I’lAtk 4.) ' 
Broaoh-to. To fall off so much, when going free, os to bring the wind round 
ou the other quarter aad take the sails aback. . , ' , 

Broadside. The wholo aide of a vessel. » • 1 •' •.! 

Brokrm-iiaokkd. Tho atato of a vessol when aho is ao ioosoned aa to droop at .1 
each end. * 

Bccxlers. Blocks of wood made to nc in the hawse-holes, or holes used in tho : 
half-ports, when at sea. Those da the hawse-holes are sometimes •. 
called haicse-llocks. 

Bolou. (Sec Bilge.) . _ ’ ' 

Bole. The whole cargo when stowed. ' ' t" 

Sioucd in bulk, is when goods are stowed loose, instead of being stowed 
in casks or bags. (See Break Book.) ' ‘ ' •: [ 

Bolk-eead. Temporary partitions of boards to separate different parts of i 
■ vessel. • 

Boll. A sailor's term for a small keg, holding a gallon or two. 

Boll's-ele. \See page 31.) A small piece of stout wood with a hole in the 

ceniro for a stay or rope to reeve through, without auy sheave, &ud [ 
with a groove round it lor the strap, widen is usually of iron. Also, a 
piece ci thick glass inserted ia the deck to let light belcw. ' 1 

Bulwarks. The wood work round a vessel, above her deck, consisting of 1 
boards fastened to stanchions and timber-heads. 

Bum-doats. Boats which lie aioegsido a jetael in port wish provisions and : 
fruit to seii. .... . ■ , 

Bbkjkir. Tieccs of timber projecting from the vessel, to board the fors tack 
to ; and from each quarter, for ih3 main brace-blocks. - .; 

Burt. The middle of a sail. • • • 1 

Bukilisz. (Pronounced biintin.) Thin woollen stuff cf which a ship’s colours 
are inode. _ 

Bust Lima's. Hopes used for hnuling up tiis body of a sail, 

Boor. A floating cask, or picco of wood, attached by r, ropo to an anchor, to ‘ 
show ita position. Also, floated over a shoal, or other dangerous place, 
as a beacon. :1 

To stream a buoy, 1s to drop it into the water beforj letting go ths , 
anchor. 

A buoy is said to watch, when it floats upon ir.3 surface of ths water. , ■ 
Btntioa. A tackle, rove in a particular manner. _ • 

, A single Spanish burton, has rh.-co single Nooks, or two e.ngle blocks 
and a hook in the bight of or.o of the running parts. 

‘ A double Spanish burlor. ,103 ti.rcs doubio blocks, (Sea page 36.) 

Bcrr. T..e end of a plank where it unites with iht ir.d or anoilter. 

Scull! e-bud. A cask with a bole cut in its bilge, ted kept on deck to 
hoid water for Uahy use. • 

Balloon. Tnat part of the conveuitv or a vessel abaft, under the stem, con- 
tained between the counter abGTe and the after part of the bilge below, 
and between the quarter on the side and the stem-post. (See Plats 
3.) 

Bl. By the head. Said of a vessel when her head is lower in the water than 
her stern. If her stern ia lower, she ia by the stern. 

By she Ice. (See Leb. See P.or.) 

Cabik. The after part of a vessel, in which the officers lire. 

Caulk. A large, strong rope, made fast to tho anchor, by whloh the vccsol ia 
secured. It is usually 120 fathoms in length. . t .. , , 

OAm.E-TiF.it. (Sco Tier.) . .!' *■; 

Caboosh. A lioimo on deck, whoro the cooking la dono. Commonly called the 

Callci. ■ . , ■ . ... , 

Calk. (Sec Caulk.) , 

Cambered. When the floor of a vessel t3 higher at the middle than towards 
the stem and stern. ; • ■ 
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Cnsss-TRiras. Pieces of oak, nc ted to the &2dos ci a vessel abaft the ioivj chains, y f 
■with a sheave in them* to beard the main tack to. Now out cl use. . 
Chimes. The ends of the staves of & cask, where they come cut beyond th©.,- 
head of the cask. - • • - J •' ■ ■» »•' t * # * v ;•- 

CniKSB. To thrust oakum into seams with a small iron. * i ' 1 • .f-- 

CnooK. A wedge used to secure anything with, or for anything to rest upon. 

The long boat rests upon two large chocks when it is stowed. • = V 

• Chock-a-block. When the lower block of a tackle is run close un to the 
• ■ c ' upper one, so that you can hoist no higher. This is also called hoisting ; 

up tico-llodt. . ;\ 

Cistern. An apartment in the hold of a vessel, having a P*P d . wading out < * 
through the aide, with a cock, by which water may he let into her. r 
Clakps. Thick planks on the inside cf vessels, to support the ends of beams. 

Also, crooked plates of iron forelockcd upon the truuious of cannon. • 

- • ' Any plate of iron made lo turn, open, and shut so as to counue a spar . 

• or beern, as, a scuuJingsail boom, or a boat’s mast. • • * • * c > . 

CLASP-nocit. (See Clovk-iiook.J ^ ■ ■ • , 

Clsat. A piece of wood used in diuerenc parts of a vessel to belay ropes 10 . • ■ . 

fit aw. Too iower corner of square sails, and the aitor corner cl n iicre-aaa-uik 
-. * •: **ii. . ' , j; j 

To clew up, is to haul up the olevr cf a sa* 1« ■ ► • ,r . • . 

Olsf-garnrt. A ro-»e thr.t hauls up the cIltt cf & foresail or ma.nsa.i ;n a ;• 
fiq.iaro-riggcd vessel. • • ' • ■ * * ' , / ; 

0 l 2 wlin 3 .* A rope that hauls up the g»cv cf « aouare ca:*, i a no c^eio-famc* ;y 
is the clewline of a course. • • •* * •• v- »' **r < | 

Clinch. A kaif-kitek, stopped to its cwn part. ^ • « . • , . 

Close-hauled. Applied to a vessel which is Soiling wito *ier yaros cmcsci up 
. • . ao as to get as much as possible to windward. Tho same us on a taut j 
l online, full c.r.d by, on the wind, Ac. y . 

CLOTE-niren. Two half-hitches round a spar cr otner rope. (pee - LAT3C Rn ~ ‘ . 
page 30.) . . * 4 

. CLOYS-nooK. An iron clasp, in two parts, moving upon *».a Bnme pivot, ^ana ' 
overlapping one another. Used for bending chain sheets tc tno c.ews 

of sails. . . ; . 1 - ' • bv* ’ ’ - u v • 

Club-haul. To bring a vcssoVs head rounc on t.io oinor tame, :iy_ i 8 v„.cg go vns < 


. liu tta provoailng tho pieces, from drawing asunc.cr. , • 

» Cooks aro fitted into tns bourns ir.il knocs of nb\o»i tc p;*70Lt cnoir f 

drawing, f ... *’ 1 :* • V, 

. OuAuTaR. Tar ir.aao ikcir. bit urn. ?.?»’.*.* tor... •. * ’ * r ■' . 

Coaxings. work, rcuod cho naconos> vo prbfOut waver gclng.ccwn into ' 

*: r the hoid, 1 *» ; J • s • ' c . I 

Coat. Masl-Coat is a piece of canvas, tarred or painted, pmeed rouna & mit'i • 
or bowsprit vrhero it enters the deck. _ • 

CooK-niLL. To cock -bill a yard or anchor. (3ea A-ggok-bill.) • 

CocK-rn. An apariment in a vessel of war, used by tne surgeon curing an 
action. _ 

Codlikji. An eighteen thread line. i . J' ' 

Coxwaiw. (Pronojncea coxn.) The person wno steers t boa# auu nas cna.ge 
of her. * , ' c *‘ • 

Coil. To ley a ropo up in a ring, with ono turn or fako over another. • • 

A coil is a quantity of ropo laid up in that manner. ■* 

Collar, An eye in tho eml or bight of a shroud or stny, to go over tho mr.st- 

Come. Come home, said of an anchor wheh it 1 b broken from the ground and 

drags. • ■_ ' ’ * . 

To conic up a rupo or taoklo Is to slack lb o.f. • ; '■ ■* • '/ i-i.' * 
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DICTIONARY OR SEA TERMS. 


, Cosipanioji. A wooden covering over the staircase to a cabin.- ’ ’ • 
Companion-way, the staircase to the cabin. 

' * Companion-ladder, the lnvider leading from tho poop to the main deck. 

Compass. The instrument which tells ihe course of a vessel. 

Compass-timbers are such as aro curved or arched. 

Concluding-line. A small line leading through the centre of the steps of a 
ropo or Jacob’s ladder. 

Conning, or Cunning. Directing the helmsman in steering a vessol. * 

Counter. (See Elate 3.) That part of a vessel between tho bottom of the 
stern and the wing-transom and buttock. ,, , 

. “ >• ■ Counter -timbers are short timbers put in to strengthen the counter. 

To cowntcr-bracc yards, is to brace the head -yards ono way and tho siter- 
• 1 yarns another. 

Courses. Tho common term for the sails that hang from a ship’s lower yards. 
Tho foresail is called the forecoursc and the mainsail the maincourse. 

C 02.323* Pieces of iron or timber at the vessel’s aides, used to stow boats or 
spars upen. A machine used ac a wharf for hoisting. 

Crakic. The co Million of a vessel when aka is inclined to lean over a great deal 

• and car.net bear much sail. This may Lo owing to her construction or 
to her stowage. 

OrthipilK. An iron instrument, like a grApncll, with four claws, used for 
dragging tho bottom of a harbour or river, to find anything foat. 

Cringle. A short picco of rope wills each end spliced into the bolt-ropo of a ' 
sail, confining a:\ iron ring or thimble. 

Cross-bars. Round bars of iron, Lent at each end, used as levers to turn the 
shank of an anchor. 

Cboss-ohocks. Pieces of timber fayed. across the dcad-woon amidships, to make 
good the deficiency of tho nceis of the lower futtocks. 

Cross-jaca. (Pronounced croj-jack.) The cross-jack yard is the lower yard 

• on the mizzenmast. (See Plate 1.) 

Cross-pawls. Pieces ol timber that keep a vessel together while in her frames. 

CROSS-riEGB. A pieco of timber connecting two Litis. i * 

Cacss-spai.ks. Pieces of timber placed across a vessel, and nr.iled to the frames, 
to keep tho sides together until tho knees aro bolted. 

Cross-trees. {Sec Plate 1.) Pieces of oak supported by tho cheeks and 
trcsllc-irccH, ni the mast-heads, to sustain tho tops on tho lower miiBt, 
r.r.d to spread the topgallant rigging at tho topmast-head. 

CjvOVY-tgot. A numb or cf small lines reva through the uvrou to suspend cn 
awning by. 

Crown of r.n r.r.cr.or, is tho plr.ee where tho Arms arc joined to tho shank. 

•;.» . To crr.iCTy a knot, is to pass the strands cvg? and under on eh other above 
tho knot. (Sec Plata fi, pago 25.) . 

Crutch. A kneo or piece nf knee-timber, pin cod insido of a vessel, to nccuro 
tho knn'K of luo na;;t-f.!m horn fibau, Also, tho chook ujmr. which tho 
•' •' spar. her- hoc m rents v/iion tho H/ili In not net. 

OuoxoL'o'e N f.zj. A know by wiiioli a ropo in aecured to a Bpnr, tho two parts 
of the ropo creasing each other ; and eoized together. 

Cuddt. A cabin lr. tno fora part of a ooas. 

Cuntline. The Bpuco between the bilges of two casks, stowed side by side. 
Where one cask is set upon the ountline between two others, they are 
stowed bilpc and curMine. . 

Ouv-watzr. Tl.o ibrciuoat part of a vessel’s prow, which projects forward of 
tne bown. i . , - ' : : - 

Oliver, a small boa;. Also, a kud cf sloop. * ' 
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Daooeiu A piece of timber crossing r.U the puppets of tho hilgc-wnyB to keep 
thci:i together. 

Dapucr-knces. Knees placcil nhliipioly, to avohl a port. 

Davits. i’ieeiM of timber or iron, with ultoavcs or Mocks at their ends, project- 
ing over a vessel's hides or stein, to hoist boats up to. AI 30 , a apor 
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witt a roller or sheave at its er.d, used tor fishing ilia anchor, called a • . 
fish-davit. ’ • ' ‘ ] 

Dead-zte. A circular block of wood, with threo holes through it, for the lan- . j-u : 
7ards of rigging to reeve through, without sheaves, and with a groove "/ • 
round it for an iron ecrap. (See page SO.) • ' 

Dead-tlat. Ono of tho licnds, amidships. - ' 1 

Pi!AD-Liai!T3. Torts placed in tho cabin windows In bad wcathov. 

Dxad-recsoxixo. A reckoning kept by observing a vessel's courses and dis- -. , ■' 
tances by tho log, to ascertain her position. _ i 

DiAd-risiko, or lijsixo-UEB. Those parts of a vessel’s floor, throughout her ■ 

whole length, where the door-timber is terminated upon the lower • 
futtock. * ' h i ’ 

Drao-watsr. The eddy under a vessel’s countor. ' ' '' 

Dead-wood. Blocks of timber, laid upon each end of tho keel, where the vessel 
narrows. . 


Decs. Tho plar.kcd floor of a vessel, resting upon her beams. 

Dzce.-stop?zs. A stopper used for securing toe cable forward of tho windlass 
or capstan, while it is overhauled. (See Srorrza.) 

Desp-bza-lead. (Pronounced dipsey.) (Soa page 6.) The lendussd in sound- 
ing at great depths. - _ 

. Departure. The casting or westing made by ?. vessel. The bearing of an 
object on tho coast from widen a Tessei commences her dead reckoning. 
Beriiick. A sir.gie spar, supported by stays and gays, to which a purchase is 
attached, used to unload vessels, and for hoisting. _ 

Don. A short iron bar, with a fang or teeth at one end, and a ring r.t the other. 
Used tor a purchase, the fnr.g being placed against a beam or knee, 
and the block of a tackle hocked to the ring. _ • 

Dog-VaX?.. A sro.ali 7ano, made of fenthers or buntin, to she w tho direction o; 
the wind. 

Dog-watches. Knit watches of twe hours each, from 4 to 6 and from 6 to S P.tt. 
(See Watch.) 

Dolphin. A rope or strap round a mast to support tho puddening, where the 
lower yards rest in tho slings. Also, a spar or buoy with a large ring 
ir. it, secured to ar. anchor, to which vessels may bend their cabito. 
Dolphin-striker. The raartingaie. (See Plate 1.) ; 

Docsz. To lower suddenly. _ _ • ' 1 ' 

Bowellikg. A method of coaxing, by letting pieces Into tho solid, or uniting 
two pieces together by tenons. • ■ J ■ ■ ■- 

Downhaul. A rope used to haul down jibs, staysails, and atuddingsaiis._ 
Drablhh. A niece of canvas laced to the Doncet of A sail, to give it more crop. 
Drag. A machine with a tag net, used foi dragging on tee bottom for tuyiuing 
iost. 

Draught. The depth of water which t vessel requires to fioao her. •' 

Draw. A sail draioj when it is rdied by toe wind. 

To draw a jib, is to shift it over tho stay to ieoward when It iBjtback. 
Drifts. Those pieces in too shoor-draught whore tho rails nvo cut off. 

Drivb. To scud before a gale, or to ariit in a current. . , 

Driver. A spanker. _ . ' ‘ 

Drop. The death of a sail, from head to foot, amidships. , ' . j r v ' 

Drum-head Tho top of the capstan. 

Den. To reduce the end of a timber 

Duck. A kind of cloth, lighter and nner than canvas ; used for small sails. 
Dunnaok. Loose 'wood or other mnttcra, placed on tho bottom o(tho hold, 
nboFC the ballast, to stow cargo upon. . ■ • ' 



Earixo. A rope attached to the cringle of a sail, by which it is bent or reefed. 
Eiarxa. A piece of wood fitted to make good a deficiency in length. 

Ei.dow. Tivo crosses in a hawse. (See page 63.) 

Escutcheon. The part of a vessel’s stern wdtere her name is written. 
Kyenkkkl. The situation of a vessel when she is bo trimmed that alio ails 
evenly upon tho water, neither cud being down more than the olhec 
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. 1 Ec vnou. A pieeo of wood, by which the legs of tho crow-foot to an awning are , .' 
i exteuded. (See Uykou.) 

•■' Era. The circular part of a shroud or stay, where it goes over a mast. i -/ 
{ . Eye-bolt. A long iron bar, having an eye at one end, driven through a • 
■ vessel’s deck or eido into a timber or beam, with the eye remaining out, 

' to hook a tacldo to. If thoro is a ring through this eyo, it is called a •> 
. ■ ring bolt. 

, An Eyc-rplice is a certain kind of splice mado with tho cud of a ropo. 

(See Plate 5 and page 27.) 

i ,• . - • Eyelet-hole. A hole made in a sail for a cringle or roband to go through. > 
'I hi Eyes oj a Vessel. A familiar phrase for the forward part. 

• I , 

\ Paoe-piboes. Pieces of wood wrought on the fore part of the knee of tho head. 
Pacino. Lotting ono pieeo of timber into another with a rabbot. I 

Fao. A ropo ie fagged, when tho end is untwisted. 

Fair-leader. A strip of hoard or plank, with holes in it.lfor running rigging . 

to lead througo. Also, a block or thimble used for tho same purpose. 

Fa tie, Or.e of the circles or rings made in coiling a rope. 

Fall. That part of a tackle to which the power is applied in hoisting. 

False Keel. Pieces cf timber secured under th; main keel of vessels. • i-i), 

Faxct-linz. A line rovo through a block at the jaws of a gaff, used as a down- ; '■ 
haul. Also, a iine usea for cross-hauling tfco Ice topping-lift. 

. Fashion-pieces. The aftermost timbers, terminating the breadth and forming , _ 
the shape of tho stern. 

Fast. A rope fcy which a vessel is secured to a wharf. There arc bow or head, 
breast, quarter, and stern fasts. * ! i 

Pathcx. Six feet. 

Feather. To feather cm eerie, rowing, is to turn the blade horizontally with 
tho ton aft us it comes out of ti.-c water. 

Feathbr-zdoed. , Planks which have ono sido thicker than another. 

Fenders. Fiecos of rop3 or wood hung ever the side of a vessel or boat, to 
protect it from coaling. The lenders of a neat boat are usually made 
of canvas and stuffed. . • • 1 I 

Fin. . A block o; wood or iron, pieced through toe bole in the heel of a mast,: .’ ' 
, , . and resting on tho trestle- trees of the mast below. This supports the/' 

mast. Also, ?. wooden pin, tapered, used in splicing large rope3, in ]’ 

' opening eyes, Ac. . •. , 

FiEDi.3-in.cex. A long shell, having ore sheaTe over the other, ana the lower, 
Biuailer than ir.c upper. 

Fiddle -head. (Sec Head.) ■ 

. Fire-rail. The rail going round a mast. ; 

Fia'jiiB-iiEni. A carved head or fuli-ieogth figure, over the cut-water. • 

Fillings. pieces cf timber used to make tiie curve fair for the mouldings, be- 

tiweeu the edges of thp fish-front aad tho eidea of the must. . , , 

Filler. (See Made fu'Asr.) 

Finishing. Carved ornaments or the quartor-gailcy, below the second countor, 
ar.d above tnc upper iiglits.^ . 

Fish. To raise the dukes of an anchor upen the gunwale. Also, to strengthen 
a spar v/hca sprung or weakened, by putting in or fastening on another; ’ 
piece. , . ’ . 

Fish-front, Fishcs-sides._ (See Made Mast.) . . ■ r 

Fish-davit! Toe davit used for fishing an anchor. 

Fisimiooe. a iiook with a pennant, to tho end of which the fish-tackio is-' 
booked. _ -. 1 

Fish-tackle. Tho tacklo used for fishing an anchor. 

Flare. When tho vessel's Bides go out from the perpendicular. In opposition 
to falling-home or tumbling-in. . 

Flat. A sheet is said to be hauled jlat, when it io hauled down close. 

Flat aback, when a sail is blown with its after surface against the mast. 
Fleut. To come r,n a ta$k!o and draw the blocks apart, for another pull, after; 

, they lmvo been lmulcd two-blocks. .. ., 
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. , •• •• >‘01 ; 

•> ■ Flat ha t The order givBii at sub!'. tir.'.Bs, ' Also, to' shift thiJ 'position of a 

bloc's or fiUl, bo na to iiaui to aiori advintaga. ‘ ' /' , .7 ; 

Pmmus-mil. ' (S«e Piuskou kake.) ‘ • t A • 


Flemish-kiss. ■ • A kind of eye-splice. (Seo Plats 5 aud page £7.) 
FLKMisa-noR.su. ' An additional foot-rope at the cods of topsailyards. •' 
Floor. The bottom of a vessel, on each aide of the keelaoa. 


Uj * • • 
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Floor Timbers. Those timbers of a vessel which are placed across the keel. 

(Seo Platr 3.) ... 

Flowixs Sheet, \ 7 hcn a vessel has the wind free, and the lee clows eased off. 
Floxsj. The broad triangular plates at the extremity of the anna of an anchor, ' 
terminating in a point called the till. 

Fit. That part of a flag which extends from the Union to the extreme end. 
(See Ukiox.) " ! ■!, 

Foot! Tho lower end of a mast or sail. (Seo Fore-foot.) _ : 

Foot-robk. Tho rope atrotohiug along a yard, upon which men stand when 


lion ; aa, /ore r.uut, fere iie.:e.‘i, in oopOAition to afi or a/ter. , 
FoRR-ann-AvT. Lengiirwlbo with the vessel. *n opposition to atlttoarMhtpff. 
(See Sails.) 

Forecast;, 2 . That part of the up-.ar deck forward of th6 foremast; or, aa 


IK 

IW. 


tho lower end of the stem. rests. ( 3 oc l 3 la? 2 3 .) 

Pors-oanokr. L abort pices of ropo grafted oil a harpoon, to which the Hno i8 
bent. 

Fore-lcck. A Cat piece ox iron, driven through the end of & belt, to prevent its 
drawing. _ _ ; 

Forecast. Tho forward mast of all vessels. (See Plate 5 .) 

FoREP.3AOir. To BhG&fc ahead, especially when going in sinyfi. t 4 . , • n . 

Forkro.snf.r. A piece of rag, terminating tho 8tray*i;ao of the mg-line. • ’ • **'• 
?oroe. To forge a head, ic Bi;oot ahead , as ; in coining to anchor, after the aaiie ‘ 
are furled. (Soo Foap.:in/.q;t.) ^ 

Fonszas. Pieces cf wood used for ahr.^itg cartridges or wr.aa. -V • ; 
Pother, or Foddrr. To draw a sail, f.iled w.lk oakum, under a veste.'fi 
bottom, in order to a*op a leak. * . .te • 

Fool. The term for th a opposite of clear. * * ’ d f " '.)■ 

Foul Anchor, When tho cable baa r. vUrr. round th a anchor. 

Fool Hawaii. When the two cables arc crossed or twisted, outside tha fitem. ; 
Founjkp.. A vessel /oifiuicrj, when she fi.ia with water and oinks. • x 

Fox. (Seo page 33 .) Made by twisting together ;wo or more rope-yarns. 

A Spanish fox is made D7 uu*. mating a arngie yarA and laying it up th3 
‘ contrary way. 

Feap. To pass ropes round a sail to keep it from blowing icoso. Also, to draw 
ropea round avcsaci which »b weakened, io Keep her together. 

Frf.b. A vessel is going/rcc when aho has a inir wind and her yards braced in. 

A vessel .a said to be free, when tho water h&a been pumped out of her. 
Freshen. To relieve a rope, oy moving its place : as, to fresher* ike nip or a 
stay, is to snift it, so as to prevent its chafing through. t< 

To freshen ballast, is io alter its position. 

Ff.bncufakf.. To coil a repo with each fnko outside of tho other, beginning in 
the middle. If there are to be riding fakes, they begin outside and go 
in ; nnd fo on. Tl.is is called a Flemish coil. 

FuLL*Aar»-nv. Failing close-lmnlcd on a wind. . 

FnH-and ly / The erder given to the map at the helm to keep tuo sails 
full and at the same time closo to tho wind. 4 " 

Furl. To loll a sail tip snugly on a yard or hoom, and secure it. 
FuiiocK-riAiLS. Iron plates crossing tho aid. a of U10 top-rim perpendicularly. 
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> : The dead-eyes of tho topmast rijging are fitted to their upper ends,’ 

• and tho luttock-Bhrouds to their lower ends. 

PuTToex-snnouDa. Short Burouda, leading from tho lower ends of the futtock- 
piates to a bend round the lowermost just below tho top. 

FuTTOCHL-srayy. A short piece of wood or iron, seized across the upper part of 
• the rigging, to which the catimrpin legs aro secured. 

FurrooK-TiMUEita. (See Plate 3.) Those limbers between the floor and naval 
timbers, and tho top-timbers. There are two — the lower, which is over 
the floor, and tho middle, which is over tho naval timber. Tho naval 
timber is sometimes called tho (/round futtocL 

G±vr. A spar, to winch the head of a fore-and-aft sail is beufc. (Sea Plate 

1.) . . */ 

tx AFff-TorsAiL. A li^nt sail spfc over a gaiT, tho foot being spread by it. 

Gage. The depth ot water of a vessel. Also, her position as to another vessel, 
&s having the weather or lee qjja. 

G-allet. The place where the cooking is done. 

(xALLOWB-niTvs. A strong frame raised amidships, to support spare spars, i:c., 
in pert. 

Gahughing. (See Plate 1.) The ia&Ling by which the bowsprit is secured to 
the cut- water. * > 

CrAisG-aAfizs. SmaiL casks, used for bringing water on board in boats. ■ 

Gangway. (Seo Plats I.) That part of a vessel’s side, amidships, where * 
people pass in and out of th8 vessel. 

Gantlins. (Seo Giiitline.) v 

Gaiv3oaii>3theae. (Seo Plate 3 .) The range of planks next the keel, on each 
aide. 

Garland. A largo rope, strap, cr grommet, laBhcd to a spar when hoisting it 
inboard. 

Garnet. A purchase on tho mainstay, for hoisting cargo. 

, Gassets. Itopcj or' pieces of plated stuff, used to secure a sail to the yard or 
■ 1 i v boom when it is furlea. They are called a bunt, garter, or yartf-arnt 
gasket, according to their position on tho yard. „ , 

Gikelet. To turn tr. anoiior round by its aiock. To turn anything round on 
its end. 

Girt. TI 10 Hluadon of r. vessel whon her onbios nrc too fcnus. , ‘ » 

Girtlink. A ro - i3 rove through a single block aloft, making a whip purchase. 

■ Commonly used to hoist rigging by, in fitting it. 

Give WatI An order tc men in a boat 10 pull wita more force, or to begin 
puiling. Tho same as, Lay out or* your oars l cr, Lay out / 

Glut* A piece cf cnr.vr.s sewed into tho centre of n sail near tho head. It baa 
an cyeicl-bcle in the middle for tho bunt-jigger or beeket to go through. 
Gcr-line, or GaUD-ia'IiX. A rops ieaaing from the martinguia inboard. Tlio 
aa.ne as bcck-rope. 

Ggodgkon. (See Gudgeon.) 

GocSiC-NEOR. An iren ring fitted to the end cf a yard or boom, for various pur- 
poses. 

Gco8E-winO:4D. Tho situf.tior* of a cmrso when tho buntlincs and leo clew aro 
hauicu r.p, and tho weather clew down. 

Gores. Tho ar.gjca a- one or both ends of such cloths as incrcaao tho breadth or 
depth of c. sf.il. • 

Goring -clotiiS. Pieces cut cbliqueiy aud put ir. to add to tho breadth of a sail. 
Grafting. (Seo page 33.) A manner of covering a rope by weaving together 
jaron. 

Grains. An iron with four or more barbed points to it, nsed for Btriking Bmull 

fish. / 

Grai'Nf.l. A Bmnll anchor with noveral claws, used to «ccuro boats. 

GRAri'UNG Irons. Crocked irons, used to ecizo and hold fast another vessel. • 
Orating. Open lattice-work of Rood. Used principally to covor Latches in 
gord weather. 

Grf.ayz. To clean a ship's bottom by burning. 
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Giuez. Tho (rat aide timber of too fore-foci, under water, fastened to tlio lower 

stem-pioeo. (See Tlatb £.) A veaaol Qripct when aiio tends to oomo ’’ 
up into tlio wind. 

U films. Bars of iron, with lanyards, rings. And clews, by which a large boat la 
lashed to the ring-bolts of tbo deck. Those lor a quarter-boat are 
made of long strips of matting, going round ber and set taut by a lanyard. • 
Gsosmkt. (See Plate 5 and page 28.) A ring formed of rope, by laying round 
a single strand. 1 _ 

Ground-tackle. General term for anchors, cables, warps, springs, ice., every- • 
thing used in securing a vessel at anchor. 

G round-tier. The lowest tier of casks in a vessel’s’ hold. 

Guess-warp, or Guess-rope. A rope fastened to a vessel or wharf, and used • 
to tow a boat by; or to haul ft out to the swinging-boomend, when in 
port. ' ■ ‘ i 

Gun-tackle Purouask. A purchase made by two single blocks. (See page 51.) • 
Gcnwale. (Pronounced pun-net.) The upper rail of a boat or vessel. 

Gur. A rope attaching to anything to steady it, and bear it ono way and another 
in hoisting. . . . • * ' • 

GriiB. (Pronounced jihe.) To shift over the boom of a fora-ind-kit sail. 

. ! 

Eail. To speak or call to another 7esse!, or to men in a different part of s. ; 
ship. 

Haltards. Ropes or tackles used for hoisting and lowering yards, gaffs, and ; 

sails. . • 

HALi-niTon. (See Plate 6 and page SO-} ’ " ' 

Hammock. A piece oi canvas, bung at each end, in which seamen sleep. • - 
Hand. To hand a sail is to furl it. 

Jiear-a-har.d ; make baste. ' ; •' . 

Lcnd-a-har.d ; assist. 

Uand-orcr-hund ; iiauling rapidly oa a ropo, by putting one hand before 
tlio other alternately. 

Hand-lead. (See page i.) A email lead, used for Bounding in rivers ar.d . 

harbours. • 

Eandsomelt. Siowiy, carefully. Used for an ordor, ns, " Lower hand: ; 

namely I ” 4 

B ANPSPin?.. A long wooden bar, used for hoaring at the windlass. •( J 
KandtBm.lt. A watch-tackle. ■ Y 

Hanks. Rings or hoops of wood, rope, or iron; round a stay, and seized to the 
luff of a fors-nna-aft sail. ■ 1 ’ ■ . • • ' 

. rlAnriKos. Tho fore part of the wr.lcs, which uncornpasa the bowa of a Teasel, ' 
i and ar6 fastened to tho aieiu. (See Plats 3.; . . 

Har?C05. A spear used for sinking wha’ics nnd other fish. 

Hatoii, or Hatc.iwaT. An opening Ir. tho deck to afford a passage up and 

_down. The coverings over tcese openings are also called hatches. ,. 

Hatch-bar is an iron bar going Heroes the hatches to keep them down. 
Haul. JIatd her wind, said of a vessel when she con.ee up close upon the wind. ! 
Hawse. The situation of the cables before a vessel's stem, when moored. Aiso, 
the distance upon the water a little in advance of tho stern ; as, r venae: 
sails athwart the hawse, or anchors in the hawse of another. 

Open hawse. ‘ When a vessel rides by two anchors, without any cross in 
her cables. 

Hawse-hole. Tr.e hole in tho Down through which the cable runs. • ■ 

IIawse-pieces. Timbers through which the hawse-holes are cut. • • • .1 

Hawse-block. A block of wood fitted into a hawse-hole at sea. • ' • 

Hawser. A large ropo used for various purposes, as warping, fora Bpring, Ac. 
Hawser-laid, or Cam.e-i.aid rope, is ropo laid with nine strands ngainBt the 
nun. (See Plate 5 ami page 2'1.) 

Haze. A term fur punishing a man by keeping him tinncccssa.riiy at work upon 
disagreeable or difficult duty. 

Head. The work at the prow of a vessel. If il ia A cawed figure, it is called it 
fit/urc-hcad ; if simple carved work) bending over and out, r. billet-head; 
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. i Je. ’ - and if bending in, like tho head of a violin, t. fiddle-head. • Also, tlie ’... 

uppor end of a mast, called a mast-head. (See 13T-Tiis-nRAD. See ” 
Past.) 

. Hejo-ledoes. Thwnrlship piece that framo tho hatchways. 

1 Head-bails. A general nano given to all sails that set forward of the fore- ’ 
mast. 

Heart. A block of wood in tbe shape of a heart, for stays to reeve through, 
Heart-Yarns. The centre yarns of a strand. 

Hbave short. To heave in on tbe cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor. 

Heave-to. To put a vessel iu the position of lying-to. (See Lie-to.) 

Heave in Stays. To go about ia tacking. 

Heaver. A short wooden bar, tailoring at each end. Used as a purchase. 

Heel. The after part of the keel. Aiso, the lower end of a mast or boom. 
Also, tho lower end of tho b torn-post. 

To heel, is to lio over oa oae side. * 

Hublino. Tho square pari; of tho lower end of a mast, through which the fid- 
hole it made. 

HuLia. The machinery by which a vessel ia steered, including the rudder, 
tilier, wheel, &c. Applied more particularly, perhaps, to tho tiiler. ’* 
Eel;, -port. The hole in the counter through which tne rudder-head passes. V :■ 
HaLic-PORT-TRANSOir. A piece cf timber placed across the lower counter, inside, \ 

. ; , at the height of the helm-port, and belted through evsry timber, for ■ ' 

, the security of that port. (See Plate 3.) v 

- Elan and Drt. The situation of a ycssol when she is aground, above water 
irark. 

Huron. A peculiar manner of fastening ropes. (See Plats 5, and page 30.) 
lion. A fiat, rough broom, used for scrubbing the bottom of a vessel, 

Hoookd. The state of a vessel when, by nay strain, she is made to droop at 
each cad, bringing her cerirc m. 

Hold. Tho interior :: l vessel, wbero the cargo is stowed. !' 

Hold-water. . To stop the progress of a beat by keeping the oar-biades in ilm 
■ water. ’ • 

Holt-stohe. A iarge sicne, used for cleaning a ship’s decks. 

.Hoiia. Tho sheets of a Eai, arc said to be home, when the clews are hauled 
chock out to ino shcavo-holes. An_ anchor comes home when it is • 
loosened from the ground and is hove in toward tha vessel. 

Hood. A covering for a companion hater., skylight, Ac. 

Hood-ends, or iioouiKG-ENDS, or Vi’iicoden-lios. Those ends of tho planks 

which fit into tho rabbets of tho seem or stern-post. ; 

IIooK-AND-iluTT. Thz scarfing, or laying tlio ends of timbers ovor each other. 

. Horns. Tho jaws of booms. Also, ri:o ends of cross-trco3. 

Horse. (Seo Poor-Rora.) 

• Hounds. Those, projections at the ir.asi-hena carving as shoulders for tho top 
or trc.Htlo-i.rcos to rest upon. 

Eousci. To house a mast ia to lower it about half its iength, and Booare it by 
1 lashing its keel to tho mast below. (Sea page 25.) 

To house a pun, is to run it ir. clear of the port and Becura it. 

Kousino, cr House-line. (Pronounced houze-lin.) A Bmall cord mado of tbreo • 
sinnli yarns, and used for seizings. 

Hull. Tho body oi a ycasei.. (Seo A-iiull.) , 

, In-and-out. A term oomeumes used for the scantlino of tbe timbers, the 
moulding way, nnd particularly for those bolts that nro driven into lbs 
■ < hanging nnd lodging knees, through tho sides, which are called in- 

and-out halts. 

Innkr-I'OSt. A pirco brought on at the foro side of tho main-post, and generally 
continued as high aa the wing-transom, to scat tlio othor transoms 
. upon. 

Irons. A ship is said to be in irons, when, in working, Ehe will not cast one 
. w ay or the other. 
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.. Jack. A common term for iK* jaekerM-ircet.' (Sea Ukios.) " '•' i -,t-. ■' 

J*as-Bt00K. A block used In Binding wogiliancmr.ats Up c.rtd dovro. ” V 

■ Jack-cross-trces. (Sco Plats 1.) .Ison cross-twos At iko bead ol'Idug top- • . 

gMlutuiasts. • " , 

\ jAok-BTArr. A short stiff, raised at the bowsprit cap, upon wluoli toe Onloa 
i jack is hoisted. . • , " ' , .. 'r- 

Jack-stats. Hopes stretched taut along & yard to bend the head of the sail to/ 

Also, long strips of wood or iron, used now for the same purpose. ‘ v 
Jaok-scuv.w. A purchase, used for stowing cottou. _ ' 

■ Jacob’s Ladder. A ladder mado of rope, with wooden stops. j, , 

Jaws. The inner ends of booxs or gaffs, hollowed hi. ,..V.' 

Janas. Tackles for hoisting the lower yards. _ ' ; ’ 

■ Jewel-blocks. Single blocks at the yard-arms, through whicii cue EtuaainjS*. /• 

h sail halyards lead. _ . " jv . ' ; ' 

• Jib. (See Plats 2.) A triangular srdi set on a stay, forward. . • 

■ flying-jib sets outside ci the gib ; and the jib-o'-jib outside of teat. ^ 

. Jibeoox. (See Plate 1.) The boom, rigged cut beyoud rue bowsprit, to ' ; 
w.v.ch tire tacit c. too j.o is lashed. _ 

-.TiOQKft. A. small tackle, used about oeelts or aloft. . ' ' ' ! 
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..Tmqba. A email tao.t.a, used aoout oeexs or aiort. . 

Jollt-eoav. A sciLii boat, usually noistea at tl.e stei'iii ’ 

J uhki Condemned rope, out up tad used for making ruat3, swsos, Oaoun, to, " 
Jcrt-iiast. A temporary cast, rigged at 6ea, in place of oe. 8 loet.j,-.’ ; v, 

Kkc.ili.iv. Old ropa wound rouad cahiea, to keep thsid ixoal ouaulg. - (See 
Rdomira.? ’ . ' ' ' ■' '• ", 
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t05c:her. (Seo False Xeel.) 

Kssl-S-a^l. To haul a man ur.rlar a yessoVs bottom, by ropes ft the yarc.-^ 
trrr.s on each bio 3 . Formerly prcctiaed as a punisnmen; ia snips o. 
va r. ^ __ . i;. 

Keslso*. \Sco Plate S.) A timber placed over tea xee: on tne aoor-timocrsj 
r.nd running parai'io: 7 /ith it. ^ ^ a , * .-V / , 1 ‘ 


Kiltie. A twist m a rope. 


K^f.so, (Sec ?L ^*2 3.) Orookea pieces or timoer, ca7:n^ tw_o Lrms, nsea w) • 
connect tnd oe?.ma of a vesaei with hor v.mberc. (See iyAaoaa.) ( 
j : : ‘Lodjir.i-xr.ccj, are placed horizontal:^ having ono arm cclted to i DeaLij - 
ami tne otri.-'r across two oc ihd tlmberB. % % . . 

Knee r.ftkt head , is placed forward of the tcorn, and supports toe ngu'o- 
hca;l. , , . .. t 

XwionT-nEADF, or rioLt.A n D*?T’M:iii r .riS. TU 6 lliTiDcrs next t»ia stCiTi on caoa auio, 
and continued high enough to form a support for tno bowsprit. v 3oo 
Plate S.i * « ■ 

kittles, or Nettles. (See page 32.) The halves oi two adjoining yarns in d 
ropo, twisted up together, for pointing or grafting. Also, small line 
tised for seizings and for hammock-clews. , ■ , ' * • 

KEOCE-orr I An order to leave off work. 1 ' • ' 

Knoi. A division on the log-line, ansvrer'tDg to a mile of distance, (aee page 


IiAtinuii. A vessel is said to labour when sho roils or pitches heavilv. , • , 

Laoiko. Hor.o used to lash a ee.il to a gaff, or a bonnot to a anii. Also, npioofi 

of comr*ass or kneo timber, f^yed to ths back of tac ji£uro*hcad f.nd tua • 

kuco of tho head, and boiled to each 
i 
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Lake-fall. • Tlie making innd after being at sea. ' ' " * ■ ' J .-''M 1 . , t - 

» ri ffOti land-fail, is when a vessel makes the laud as intended. .''.J 

L.AKD no I Tr.o cry used when land is first seen. 

Laxtaiids. Hopes rove through dead-eyes i'or setting un rigging. Also, a ropa 
made rust to anything to secure it, or as a handle, is called a lanyard. ■ 
Lauboaud. The lett side of a vessel, looking forward. 

LARnowLiKES. The familiar term for the men in the larboard watch. 

Lallan A vessel is said to be going large, wdien eho has the wind free. 
Latouinos. /oops on the iicml rope of a bonnet, by which it is laced to tlif 
loot ot tno sail. 

Lauxob. a largo boat. Tha Loxg-lioat. . 

Laukob' no 1 High enough ! 

Lav. To come or to go j as, Lay aloft J * Lay forward/ Lay aft! Also, tb® 
aii'OCLion in which the strands of a ropo are twisted; as, from. lcf& to 
right, or from right to left. 

LsaOE. The border or edge of a sail, at tho aides. 

L&aoiiLa.sb. . a rope used for hauling up the leach of a sail. 

L&aj. A piece or lead, i:i the dh&pe ot a cone or pyramid, with a small hole at 
* * like caKO, and a line attached to the upper end, used for sounding. (See . 

ilAftD-L2.>.l> pi32tf*aaA-LBAD.) 

LaADriia-wiND. L. tail* v/:nci. Ivlore particularly applied to & wind abeam or 

quartering. , "V 

jusax. A ho.e or hreach ir, a vessel, at which the water comes in. 

Ledges. Small pieces of timber placed athwartshipa under tho decks of a rca-’ 
sol, between the beams. 

L33. Tho fiido opposite to that from which the wind blows ; as, if a vessel has 
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hp fiido opposite to that from wliich the wind blows ; as. if a vessel has h ' }’* 

the v/ip.d on her starboard sido, that will bo the weather , and tho lar- - ; " 

board will bo tho lec sido. 

lez shore is tho shore upon which tho wind is blowing. * : j ! 

hder t.\s ice of any tiling, is when you have that between you and the wind. 1 ' *. >’; : - : t * . 

the Ice. The situatipr. of a vessel, going free, when she has fallen ofi* ; * . *;• 

so mucii cs no hr: tha wind '•<v*rd hpr uforn n»-.n * n 1- o )mr L 


% l w A lez shore : is tho shore upon which tho wind is blowing. * }. 

j ‘ v ? ni * cr ' i:c () f >L,l - n n> :a when you Lavs that between you and the wind. .;/ • 

.. By the Ice. The situation of a vessoi, going free, when she has fallen ofi* 

' : ; ' so much cs uo bring tha wind round her stern, and to take her sails 

aback on tbs oliier side. . r ’ 

Ls3-30ARp. . A board Sited to tho iec sido of fiai-bettomed boats, to prevent • 

the:? drifting to leeward. * • * 

Lee-gags. jSea Gag:?.) 

Lsewat. V/hafc a a vessel loses by drifting to leeward. T'fl.cn aniline close-, • 

.... . hauled with all sail set, a vessel should make no leeway. If tne top- 

‘ gallant saijs are furled, it is customary to allow one point; under 
cioso-rccfud tGpaaiis, two points ; when under one close-recfcd Bail, four 
cr ftvo poir.:s. *, 

LHZ?lif33. An iron bar. upon which tho sheets of fore-and-aft sails traverse. 

Also, a rope rove cu rough che cringle of a sail which has a bonnet to 
it, for hauling in, so as to itvea on tho bonne-. Not much used. 

Leeward. (Pronounced lu-ard.) Tho ice aide. Ir. a direction opposite to 
that from v/r.ich the wind blows, which is called winduavd. Tho op- 
posite of lee is vtcahi er t and of leeward Is windward; tho two first ' 
ucing adjectives. , * ' *■ 

Lia-TO, is to Rtop tho progress of a vessel at sea, cither by countor-bracing tho 

yards, or by reducing sail so that she will make little or no head wav,.* ,• , 
but will merely como-to and faU-Oif by the counteraction of tho sails 
and helm. : , 

Lifk-lihes. Hopes carried along yards, booms, itc., or at any pare of th6 • 

vessel, for men to hold on by. • 

Lin. A rope or tackle; going from tho yard-arms to tho mast-head, to support: 
and move the yard. Also, a terra applied to the aaila when the wind 
of l iken them on tho Icnchcs and raises them slightly. 

Lianr. To inovo or lift anything nlong ; nn, to "Light out to windward I”, 

, • that is, haul tho Bail over to windward. Tho light tails aro all above 

tho topsail*, also the sunk! in grails nnd (lying jib. 

Lighter. A largo boat, used in loading and unloading vessels, 
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Limbers, or Limber-holes. Eoies out in the lowei- part or she rioor-tiai'oew, 

next the keolaoa, forming a passage for the xttcr icro-and-aft., . . ;,.,y V 
Limber-boards iro p'.accd over tho limbers, and ore moveable. _ . '• 
Limber-rope. A rope rove fore-aad-a.fi; through tire limbers, to clear 
them if necessary. A .... , . V 

Limber-streak. Tno streak of foot-waling nearest the keelson. . 

List. Tho inclination of a vessel to one side ; as, t list to pore, or a list to 
starboard. 

LrzAKD. A piece of rope, sometimes with two legs, and cue or more iron thim- 
bles spliced into it. It is used for various purposes. Ono with two 
legs, and a thimbio to each, is often made fast to tho topsnil tye, for 
the buntlines to roeve through. A single ouo is sometimes used on tho 
swinging-boom topping-lift. 

Locker. A chest or box, to stow anything sway in. ' 

Chain-locker, Where the chain cables are kept. * • : 

Soatiiczin's leckcr. Where tools and small stuff for working upon rig- 
ging are kept. 

Loo, or Log-uook. A journal kept by tho chief officer, iu which the situation 
of the vessel, winds, weather courses, distances, and everything of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. _ , • - 

. Log. A line with a picco of board, called tho tog-chip, attached tc_ it, -l 
wound upon a reel, and used for ascertaining the ship's rata of sailing.., V 
(See page 6.) • ‘ . \ 

Long-boat. Tho largest beat in a merchant vessel. When at sea, it is carried ; 

between the fero and main masts. 

Lonczrs. The longest casks, stowed next the keelson. 

Long-timbers. Timbers in the cant-bodies, reaching from the dead-wood to the . 

head of the sccor-a futtock. _ . 

Loo?. That part of a vessel whera tho planks' begin to bend as they approach j 
the stern. ... 

Loom. That part of an oar which is within the row-lock. Also, to appear 
above the surface of tho water ; to appear larger than nature, as in a 
fog. 

Lnnnun'n ilopB. A holo in the top, next tho mast. _ _ 

Lo?r. To put tho helm, so as to bring tho ship up nearer to tns wind. i, 

Spring-a-luff / K cep your luff I Orders to luff. Alan, ihe_ roundest ■ 
part of a vessel's bow. ■ Aiso, the forward leach cf fore-and-aft sails. j 
Luff-tackle. A purchase composed of s double and single block. (See wage , 
85.) . ..... ' ‘ 

LuJ-vpon-Luff. A inn tackle applied to the fall cf another. ., • 

Luggcr. A small vessel carrying jug-satis, _ ' , _ . 

LMg-ta.il. A sail ueca in Loans and small vessels, buoi ic L yard which 
hangs ubiiijacly to she mats. , . , 

Luncfl. The sudden roiling of a vessel io oab sine. ' * 1 , 

Lriso-vo. (See Lib-io.) 

Hadb. A made mast or block is one composed of different pieces. A ship’s 
lower mast is a made spar, her topmast is a whole spar. i 

Mall, or Maul. (Pronounced mawl.) A. heavy iron hammer used in driving 
bults. (See Top-maul.) 

Mallst. A small maul, mado of wood; ns, caulking-mallet ; aiso, serving- 
mallei, used in putting service on a rope. _ , 4 

Manger. A coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use, ' ' 

MAN-Rorxs. Ropes used in going up and down a vessel’s side. 

Marl. To wind or twist a smalt line or rope round nnotlier. 

Marline. (Pronounced mar-lin.) Small two-striuidcd stuff, used for marling. 
A finer kind of spniiyiirn. 

Marlino-iiitcii, A kind of liit.cli used in marling. _ , 

Mari.ingspikb. An iron pin, sharpened nt ono end, and having 6 hole in ibo 
other for a lanyard. Used both ob a fid and a hoaver. n 
filAnnt. To join ropes together by a worming over both. '• , 



■jilAavrsoALa. .. . 

; ' guying down the hcaa-suyo. 

l&Cy, A spar set untight from the dock, to support riggu. 0 , , 

Masta are whole or made. 

Max; Made of strands of old rope, and used to prevent chafing. 

Mats. An officer under the master. 

Maul. (.See Mall.) 

Menu. To in cul service, is to add more to it. 

Musses. The places between tho lines or a netting. 

Mess. Any number of men wbo eat or lodge together. 

Messenger. A rope used for heaving in a cable by tl.o capstan. 

Midships. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (See Amidships.) 

M iss-stays. To fail of going about from ono lack to another. (See page 61.) 
iitmu-MAST. Tho aftermost mast of a ship. (See 1 ’laie 1.) Tho spanker is 
sometimes called the si; izzen. 

Monkey 13lock. A small single block strapped witk a swivel. ‘ 

Moon-sail. A small sail sometimes carried in light winds, above a shysail. ’ 
Moon. To secure by two anchors. (See page 02.) j 

Koiinoa. A morticed block is ouo made out of a whole block of wood with a 
• . bole cut in it for the snoave; in distinction from a made block. (See 

PwfeSd.) 

Moulds. The patterns by which the frames of a vessel are worked out. 

Mouse. To put turns of rope yarn or spunyam round tho end of a hook and ' 
its standing part, when if is hcoacd to anything, so as to prevent its 
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slipping out. 


Mousiho. Aknot or puddening, made of yarns, and placed on the outside of a rope. 
Muffle. Oars are muffled by putting mats or canvas round their looms in the 
row-locks. 

Musioss. The pieces that separate the lights in the galleries. : 

Naval Hoces, nr Hawss Bolsters, Piank above and beiew the hawse-hoies. 
Neap Tides. Low tides, coming at the middle of the moon’s second and fourth - 
quarters. (Sue Spring Tides.) 

. Neaped, or Beneaped. Tne situation of a vessel when she is aground at the 
height of tho springtides. 

Near. Closo to wind. “Noarl" tho order to the helmsman whoa ho is too 
near the wind. 

Netting. Network of ropo or small lines. Used for stowing away sails cr 

hammocks. 

Nettles. (See Knittles.) 

Nihepih Block. A block ia the form of a ninopln, used for a fair -leader in the 
rail. ' ' 

Nip. A short turn in a rope. 

Nippers. A number of yarns marled together, used to secure a cable to the 

messenger. 

Nock. The forward upper end of a sail -hat sets with a boom. 

Nun-buoy. A buoy tapering at cnch end. 

N ut. Projections on each s:do of tne shank of an anchor to socuro the stock to 
its place. 

Oakum. Stuff made by picking rope-yarns to pieces. Used for caulking and 
other purposes. 

Oak. A long wooden instrument with a fiat biado at one end, used for propel- 
iing boats. ' ’ . • • 

Off-and-oh. To stand on different tacks towards and from the land. ' j 

Otfino. Distance from the shore. 

Onnop. The lower deck of a ship of the line; or that on which the cables are 
stowed. 

Oijtiiaul. A ropo used for hauling out (he clew of a booi/i sail. 

OuiniGGra. A spar ringed out to windward from the tops or cross-trees, to 
Bprcad the breast-backstays. (See page 11.) 
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Lxhesbs, or Lihuer-holes. Eoiea out iu the lower pari or the rioor-tSmber»J 
next the kceisoa, forming a passage tor toe water rove-anJ-ait. . ■ r ’- 
Limber-boards are placed over tho limbers, and are moveable. j- : -' 

. Limber -rope. A rope rove fore-and-aft through the limbers, to olear 
them if necessary. - . . VI-; 

Limber-streak. Tlio streak of foot-waiing nearest the keelson. . ; i y 

List. The inclination of a vessel to one side ; as, a list to port, or a list io ■ ,>;■ 
starboard. _ _ 

Lizard. A piece of rope, sometimes with two legs, and one or more iron thim- 
bles spliced into it. It is used for various purposes. Ono with two . 
legs, and a thimblo to each, is often made fast to tho topsail tye, for 
. : the bnr.tlines to reevo through. A single ouo is sometimes used on the 

swinging-boom topping-lift. . V. 

• Looser. A chest or box, to stow anything away in. ' . . 

Chain-lacker. Where tho chain cables are kept. • _ - Y-\ 

boatswain's lecker. Where tools and email sculf for working upon rig- ; 
ging are kept. 

Loo, or Log-book. A journal kept by the chief oificer, in which the situation 
of the vessel, winds, weather, courses, distances, ana everything of im- 
portance that occurs, is noted down. ‘ • 

. Log. A line with a piece of board, called tho log-chip, attached to it, -l : ‘ 
wound upon & reel, aud used for aseerlaiuiug the ship’s rate of sailing.., • I ' ; 
(Sec page 6.) • €it 

Long-boat. Tho largest boat in a merchant vessel. When at sea, it is carried ;■>..• 
between tho vero and xnr.in musts. 

Lonczhs. The longest casks, stowed next i'no kceisoa. 

Long-timdehs. Timbers ip the ccr.t-bodies, reaching from the dead-wood to tho . 

head of the second futtock. _ _ 

Loo?. That par. of a vessel whers tho planks begin to bond as they approach j ' . 

the stern. , 

Loom. That part of an oar which is within tho row-lock. Also, io appear 

above the surface of tho water ; to appear larger than nature, as m a ; . 
fog. ...It'.'. 

Lodurr's Ilona. A holo in tho top, r.ext tho mast. ... ’ 

Lovj. To put tho hclin so as to bring tho ship up nearer to the wind. 

Spring-a-luJ/ Keep your lutfl Orders to luff. Also, the rcunacsi 
part of a vessel’s bow. - Also, the forward ier.cn of fore-and-aft sails. 
LorF-TACKi.E. A purchase composed of a double and siegio block. (See page , 

; 85.) : . 

LuJ-uptm-Luf. A luff tackle applied io tho fall c; anoiher. .. ■ . 

Luoqer. a small vessel carrying lug-suns. _ , 

Lug-sail. A sail usoa in boars and small vessels, coni; io l yard which 
hangs obiirjucly to the matt. ... . ’ , 

Lurch. Tho sudden roiling of a Tessel io oua side. ' *• , : 

Liiso-io. (See LiB-ro.) 

Hadb. A made mass or block is one composed of different pieces. A ship’s 
lower mast is a made spar, her topmast la a whole spar. , 

Mall, or Maui.. (Pronounced mauil.) A heavy iron hammer used in driving 
bolts. (Seo Top-maul.) 

Mallet. A small maul, made of wood; os, caulking-mallei ; also, serein j- 
mallct, used in putting service on a rope. , : 

Manger. A coaming just within the hawse hole. Not much in use. ' , " ' 

Man-rotes, Ropes used in going up nnd down a vessel’s side. 

Maul. To wind or twist a small line or rope round nnother. 

Mauling. (Pronounced mar-tin.) Small two-stranded Btuff, used (or marling. 

A finer kind of sniinvnrn. 

MAnMsa-iiiTon. A kind of hitch used in marling. 

Marlinospikb. An iron pin, sharpened nt ono end, nnd having 6 hole ia ibo 
ctiier for a lanyard. Used both as a fid nnd a hoaver. , 

Marry. To join ropes together by a worming oyer both. 
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' Martingale. A short, perpendicular spur, under tho bowsprit-end, used for. 

; guying down the bead-stays. (See Dolphin-striker.) 

Mast, A spar set unrighfc from the deck, to support rigging, yards, and sails. " 
Masts are wlioio or made. 

Mat; Made of strands oi* old rope, and used to prevent ohaiing. 

Math. An officer under the master. 

Maul. (See Mall.) 

Mend. To mend service, is to add more to it. 

Messes. The places between the lines of a netting. 

Mess. Any number of men who eat or lodge together. 

Messenger. A rope used for heaving in a cable by ti.e capstan. 

Mrusnrrs. The timbers at the broadest part of the vessel. (See Amidships.) 

M iss-stays. To fail of going about from ono tack to nnother. (Sec page 61.) 
Mizzbn-mast. 'l’he aftermost mast of a ship. (Sea Plate 1.) Tho spanker Is 
sometimes called tho mizzen. 

Monkey Rlocic. A small single block strapped with a swivel. . * ‘ 

Moon-sail. A small sail sometimes carried in light winds, above a akyoail. ’ 
Moon. To secure by two anchors. (See paga 02.) i 

Mortice. A morticed block is ono made out of a whole block of wood with a 
■ . hole cut in it for tho suoavo ; in distinction from a made block. (See 

pa^e 34.) 

Moulds. The patterns by which the frames of a vessel are worked out. 

Mouse. To nut turns of repo yarn or apunyarn round the end of a. hook and 
its standing part, when it la hcoaed to anything, so as to prevent its • 
slipping out. 

Mousing. A Knot or puddening, mnuc of yarns, and placed on tho outside ofarope. 
KujI'le. Oars are muiiied by patting mats or canvas round their looms in the 
row-locks. 

hi unions. The pieces teat separate the lights in the gailerie3. . 

Naval Hocus, or Hawse Bolsters. Plank above and beiew the hawse-holes. 
Neap Tides. Lew tides, coming r.t the middle of the moon’s second and fourth ■ 
cuartcrs. (Sea Spring Tinas.) 

• Neaped, or Beneapzd. Tho situation of a vessel when she is aground at the 

height of tho spring tides. 

Near. CIobo to wind. “Near I" the order to the helmsman whon ho is too 

• near tiie wind. 

Netting. Network of ropo or smaii lir.es. Used for stowing away sails-or 

li&)r»ZfiOCK3« 

Nettles. (See Kwittles.) 

N ihepin B lock. A block ia tho form of a ninepin, used for a fair-lcadtr in the 
rail. ’ < 

Nip. A snort ;ur»i in a ropo. 

Nippem. L number of m ju :ns marled together, used to seoure a cablo to the 

xeise.iger. 

Nock, forv/ard upper end of t sail what seta with & boom. 

Nuh-duoy. A buoy tnpcrir.p at each end. 

Nut. Projections oa each sido of tue shank of an anchor to secure the stock to 
its place* • 

Oakum. Stuli made by picking rope-yai*L8 to pieces. Ukcd for caulking and 
other purposes. 

Oak. A long wooden instrument with & flat biado at ono end, used for propel- 
ling boats. . * ' • 

Off-and-on. To stand on aiiTerent tacks towards and from the land. 

Offino. Distance from tho Bhore. ■'* 

Oni.or. The lower deck of a ship of the line ; or that on which the cables are 
stowed. 

OoTfiAUJ.. A ropo used for hauling out the clew of a bnoi/i sail. 

PfTiiiGGF.n. A Kjur rin-ged out to windward from the tops or cross-trees, to 
spread the breast-backstays. (See page 11.) 
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.Overhaul. To coe.'ha'.u a facile, is to loo go tko full aadpt.il on tho ■ v '~ : ' 

parts eo 04 to separata the biookB. ' ■ '■ '•! " ■■:■:■ 

,■ > To ovcrluiul a npc, is geacraily to pull a part tni-cu-lfa bl3ck to~is to*':- 111 

make slack. . ■•■"!.'"{* 

To overhaul H/ryitiir, is to oxamlno it.' > : i • • •• *>' t ■ • > V *.. , 

OvBa-axKs. Said ol heavy scaa vrliioU ccmo over a vocsoi’s Hoad tvbou zlie is at 1 j 


parts so as to separate the biookB. - '•! ” ? r 

! To ovtriuiul a rope, is generally to pull a pari (Ai-au-H a bWek eo id to * 
make slack. . .•.•*< • 1 •»*. ■ p ^ :'j 

To nvcrlmul H/ipinp, is toaxamlr.o it,' - ,v * i •* -r k ' •' > 

OvBa-nsKs. Said ol iiaavy seas vrkioU ccmo over a vossol's Hoad wKou she is at ' 
anchor. Head to the sea. . 4 ■ ■' 1 

Paikvak. A rope attached to toe Hows of a beat, used for making Her fast. ] 
?alh. A piece ot leather fitted over the hand, with au iron for the bend of a 
ncedlo to press against in sewing upon canvas. Also, tho fiuke of on 
< • anchor. 

Pa son. (See Pitmen.) " ’ - ' " ~ ; v fv t 


pfi : ' . ■ j . 4 AOUU. ^ , ... 

tt*j jc’f-b i - ^ PinBacKLS. To hoist^or lower a soar or cask by single ropes passed round it. * 
3fj Parcel. (See page 23.) - To wind tarred canvas (colied paraeliinjf) round a 

v.f.i .*' ■*. '■ row. 
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rope. 1 

Parcell:xo. (See Pa Host.) 1 ' 

1 ARLiASiEKT-nE.iL. arc s. tuition ot s. ves.'Mt wner. she is careened. : 

■Paural. The rope V.y wnicH a yard is oouilr.ed to a most at its oentre. ; 
p art. To break a ropo. < ' 

Partkees. A framework of snort timber fitted to the Hole in a deck, to ro- 
ceivo tHe Heel cf a mast or pump, &c. .■ 

'I'tAtazE. A repo attached to the_claw of the foresail and rova ihreegh a block 
ni, .. or. tr.e swinging boom, used for guying tha clews out when Before the 
' wind. ‘ <■ 

.Paujch Id at. A thick mat, placed al the slings of a yard or elsewhere. ’ ; 
.Pawl. A short bar of iron, which pravents tne capstan or windiaee Acm tam- 
ing Hack. * . . , i ■ 

To pawl, id to drop a pawl and secure the windlass cr capstan.' . ’ . ' • 

Pat- 0 ??. When a vessel's Head falis on from the wind. * . .. 

■ To pay. To cover with tar or pitch. * ‘ - 

To nay out. To slack np on a calno r.nd lot it mn out. . ' 

PsAK. Tlio upper outer corner of a gaiT-sall. J 

Peak. (See A-peas.) _ •' l;- 1 V' 1 * ' 'i v 1'i 

A stny-p:ai ia when the cable and fora stay form a line. ‘*V ' ; 
i' A thort-stay peak is when the ca’oio is too much in to form this line. ’ ’ 
PsawAKT, or PziiKAHT. A long narrow piece of bunting, carried at the maoi - 1 1 
.. . ... Head. ’ ' ■ ■; ■ 

< 3roa.i1-pchr.ant, is a scuar6 piece, carried in the aame way, in a coman- ' 

• • ' • dorc's vessel. • • ■ ' 

- I I'c.inant, A rope to which c. purchase Is hooked. A long atrip fitted 
at one end to a yard or mast-head, with a hook or block r.t the other : 
er.d, for a Draco to move through, or to hook a tackle to. . 1 

Pillow. A block which supports the inner er.d of tho bowsprit. 

Pis. Tho axis on which a sheave tares. Also, a iiaort piece of wood or iron 
to belay ropes to. < 

PiKX-fltEBK. A high, narrow stem. ' _ ' ' ( 

Pibkaoe. A boat, in size between the launch and a cutter. 

PiKVLfi. A metal bolt, used for hanging a rudder. 

PiTon. A resin taken from pine, and used for filling up the scams of a vessel- 
Plait as. Thick, strong bourns, used for covering tho siacs and decks of vessels. 
Plat. A brnid of foxes. (Soo Pox.) 

Tlats. (Sec OitAtw-rMT*.) f , N ‘ 

rmo. A piece of wood, fitted Into a holo In a vessoi or boat, bo ad id let in or 
keep out water. ''''''' 

TnisT. To take the end of n ropo and work it over with knitllcs.h (See page 
32. See Reef-points.) * * * ‘ 

Pole. Applied to tho highest mast of a ship, usually painted; as, thymil 
tide. ’ " ' ’ • , * • 

Poop. A deck raised over tho afterpart of tho spar deck. 1 A vessel ir pooped 
when tho eca breaks over her stern. * • ' ’ i' 
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^rop^ara.^ Perpendieular pieces of iimber fixed to the ibro-dnd-iffc pari of the . 

bilgo-waya in launching. •* • \ 

Pont. Used instead of larboard. . • ’• * 


To 7)ori tho helm, ia to j)ul it to tho Uroonrd. 

Tonx, or roi\T-nor,K. Holca ia tho aide of a ycmoI, to point cannon out of. 
(Soo ilittutH.) 

? OxiTOiSii. Tho gunwale. Tho yards are a-norioiee whon they rest on the gun- 
; waie. 

PoHT-.srLLs. (See Sills.) ^ 

PiiKYENTER. An additional ropo or apar. r.sed as a support. 

PmoK. A cuantiiy of apunyarn or ro\io laid close up togothor. 
rurcKBR. A small murlinspiko, used in, sail-making. It generally has a 
wooden handle. 

Puddening. A quantity of yams, matting or oakum, used to prevent chafing. 
PuM?-niiAkE. The handle to tha pump. 

Purchase. A mechanical power wnicn increases the force applied. 

To purj/ifwc, is to raise by a purchase. 
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Tog part ot u vcftbol’a s*do botwcon tho after part of tho main chainrf *. jti; f y > ^ 

nd the stcru. The quarter of a yard ia between the slings and tha y j tj | i 


j_. : yara-ann. 

Tho wind is said to be quartering, when it blows in a line between that 
of the keel and the beam and abaft the latter. 

QuAaxKR-nLocn. A block fitted under the quarters of a yard on each side the 
siinps, for the clewlines and sheets to reeve through. *: 

Quarter-deos. That part of the upper deck abaft tho mainmast. • 

Quarter-Master. A peUy officer in r. inan-cf-war, who atteiids the helm and 
binnacle a* sea, and watches for 3igna:s, Ac., when in port. 
Qu:ck-T7ork. Tii at P a . rc . G f •* vessel’s side which ia above the chain-wales and 
decks. ?o called in 3liip-buiidir.g. 

0 uiltikg. A coating r.cout r. yeosei, outside, formed cf ropes woion together,' 
CJuoir. # A wooden wedge for tho brcccn of a gun to roai upon. , . 
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Raci. A strong, rippling ilda. • .... ; •' i ' !m| S'i'i-1 

Rags. To seize two ropes together, with cross-tarns. Also, a fair-leader for 1. 

ranatag ngstng. _ ■ s**ak X If t }:,v7H ' 

H.iCE-DL 00 K. A con rse of blocks made from one piece of wood, for fair-leaders. : [ •* ’d’ yy' j|?!j ? 

PwAkb. Tho inclination of a mast from tho perpendicular. ' .J. > b' ‘ ! f|! i! Ct-. r"; 

Kaklins. A line used in mast-making to get r. straight middle line on a spar. i # V* 1 » i'.'-." if'lj I j jr, j 3 p j* * 

IvAHaa cv J/aRLE. A nur.r.tity of cr/olo, znoro or less, placed in order for letting , , ‘ ; • . l \\ V'\ ' 

go t’no r.nohor oy paying out. . r. ’; . ?•'; d p-v*’-' f 

flATLZKRS. (Prnnour.cod rai-linx.) Linos running noross tho shrouds horizon- * ‘ ? .!..* R.v • - 

tally, iiko the rounds of r» inddor, and used to Hlcp upon in going ninft. 

HaTxLD down fliOuiNf,. To put ratiir.oa unon rigging. It is still called rattiing 
down, though they arc now raitiea up ; beginning at tho lowest. (Sco 
page k j.) 


re. ik vessel of wa 


r.icr. nas nnu cne aeck cui Govm. 


it EE?. To reduce a sail Ly taking in upon its beau, if a square sail, and it3 foot, 
if a fore-ar.n-aft sau. 

ILsef-bawd. A band o: stout canvnE sawed on the sail across, with points in it, 
and oarir.gs r.t each end for reefing. 

A reef is ail of the sail that is comprehended between tho bead of the sail 
ami tho first reef-band, or between two reof-bands. 

Ilur.F-TACKLK. A tac.kln used to haul tho middlo of each leach up toward tho 
yard, so that the sail may be easily reefed. 

P f.f.ve. To pass the end of a ropo thrmnrh a hlnrk, or any aperturo. 

Relievino Tackle. A tackle Imnkcd to the tiller in a gale of wind, to steer by 
in case anything should happen to tho wheel cr tiller-ropes. 

Render. To pass a rope through a place. A ropo is Eaid to render cr not, ac- 
cording as it goes freely through any place. 
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Rib-bands. Lon;, narrow, flexible pieces of timber nailed to the outside of the 
* ribs, so as to encompass the vessel lengthwise. ;• 

Rina, A figurative term for a vessel's timbers. '• •’ ' 

Rina at ANcnon. To lie at anchor. Also, to bend or bear down by . main 
strength and weight ; as. to ride do;. -a the main tack. 

SIMM. Interior timbers placed occasionally opposite tho principal ones, to 
which they are bolted, reaching from the keelson to tho beams of the 
lower deck. Also, casks forming the second tier in a vessel’s hold. 
RtoaiNo. The general term for all tho ropes of a vessel. (See Running, 
Staxdixo.) Also, the common term lor the shrouds with thoir ratlines ; 
as, the main rigging, nizzer. rigging, Ac. 

Riani. To right the helm, is to put it amidships. 

Rrx. The edge of a top. * ■ ■ < ■ _ 

Rixa. The iron ring nc tho upper end of an anchor, to which the cable is bent. 
Ribo-bolt. An eye-bolt with a ring through the eye. (See Eyu-dolt.) • 
Rind-tail. A small sail, shaped like a jib, set abaft the spanker in light 
winds. 

Roaoh. A curve in the foot of a square sail, by which the clews are brought 
below tho middle of the foot. 'Tne i'oac/t of a fore-and-aft sail is in its 
forward leach. 

Road, or Roadstead. An anchorage at some distance from tie shore. 

Robabd3. (See Rope-dahds.) . . . 

P.ollino Taokle. Tackles used to steady ins yards in a Heavy sea, ; 
Rombowltne. Condemned canvas, rope, Ao. ;• • . ■ '■ 

Robe-bands, or Robands. Small pieces of two or three yam spunyam or mar- 
line, used to confine tho head of the sail 'to the yard or gaff. 
3o?2-TAnx. A thread of hemp, or other stuff) of which a rope is made. (See 
page 25.) 

Rocon-TAEK. An unfinished Bpar. ' 

Round nr. To ham in on a rope, especially a weather-brace. 

Round d?. To haul up on a tackle." 

Rounding. A service of rope, hovfi round a spar or larger rope. 

Rowlocks, or Bollocks. Places cut in the gunwale of a boat for the oar to 
rest in while pulling. _ i , r 

Botal. A light sail next above a toogallani sail. (See Plate 2.) 

Royal Yard. The yard from which tno royal is set. Tho fourth from iho 
deck. (Sec Plate I.) _ . 

Rubdjsb. A small instrument used to rub or Satten down the scums of a sail 
in sail-maxing. 

Ruddsiu The machine by which a vessel or boat is steered. ‘ 

P.un. The after part of a vessel's bottom; which riseg and narrows in approach- 
ing the Etern- iost. 

2y the run. To ics go oy the rwt, is to let go altogether, instead of 
slacking off. ' 

P.DM0-71F.AD3. Tno upper ends of the floor-tlrnbero. 

Bonn an. A rope uscu to increase the power of a tackle. It is rove through a 
single blocs which you wish to bring down, and a tackle ia hooked so 
eacn cad, or to one end, the other being inane fast. 

Running Riooino. The ropes that reeve through blocks, and are pulled and 
hauled, such as braces, halyards, Ao. ; in opposition to tno standing 
rigging, the ends of which are securely seized, such as stays, shrouds, 
Ac. (See page 25.) 

Saddles. Pieces of wood hollowed out to fit on the yards to which they are 
nailed, having a hollow in the upper part for the boom to rest in. 

Sao. To sag to leeward, is to drift off boililv to leeward. 

Sails arc of two kinds: tgrare tails, which hang from -yards, their foot lying 
across the line of the keel, as the courses, topsails, Ao. ; and fore-anil- 
cjl sails, which set upon gaffs, or on stays, their foot running with the 
line of the keel, os jib, spanker, Ao.^ 

Sail no I The cry used when a sail is firsi discovered at sea. ' ’ : 


Shakes. 

Eeakk. 




Snn*i\ A raps iiscil in sattir.* a null to lcoop tha olaw daw 
v 1 square sails, tho shoots run through eooh yard-arm 
tl;oj haul tlia boom over one way and another. 1 
inner clew of a studdingsail and the after o'.ew of a 
brrHET A Non on. A vessel's largest anchor : not carried at 
ciTXiib, "ne case o: a block. 

SnrsciE.. (See Bau.ast.) 

Sarr. A vessel w i;h three roasts, with cons ar.d yards to e: 
o' -e enter or. ooard a reuse!. lo ax anything in its 
Sil.VBR. io shako t.ie wine out or a. sail by bracing it so t' 
f .* upon tae leach. 

Sacs. A piece of wood used for the "oil! or ar. anoner to r< 
r vessel’s side. Aiso, for the heels of shears, &o. 

Sshcs-diook. A block with two sheaves, one above the oth 
tal and the other uerper.diool&r. 

SaovtB. A prop or stanchion, placed under & be&ro. To j? 
iSECoas. A sec of ropes reaching from the roast-heads to i 
support tne mxscs. 

S-LLs. Pieces ct timber put ;c horizontally between trie i 
' sccnra a zj opening; as, for ports. 

ci3 ter Block. A lor. g piecaof wood with two sheaves i: 
otc er, with a 6Core between then for a arizing, and 
clock, lcsgtawisd. 

Skids. Pieces of timber placed up and down a vessel’s side. 
c!t clear tone are hoisted in, 

Skik. * .<c pars or a sail which js outciso and covers the re: 
, Also, ,am;iir.r;y, tho sides of «r.o hold : as, an a 
stowed rr.rt {hr. skin. 

Sktsail. A light sail next above tho royal. (See Platz 2 
Bry-scrapsu. a name given’to a skysr.ii when it is Irir.ngi 
BLA3UXS. A tmaii line used to haul up tho foot of a course 
Black. Tho part of a rno6 or Bail that hanes down inrvir» 


one Above the 
;cts around the 
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•£o l An order to 'vast hauling upOu ar.yririag when is has come to iis right 
' ! post cion. 

Sols. A piece ot timber fastened to the foot of tho rudder, to make it level with 
the false keel. 

• [• Soukd. To got Lh£ depth of water by a lead and lino, (fleo pnjro 00.) Tho 
h ■ pumps are sounded by an iron sounding rod , raaracd with a acalo of 

*’ . vecc and inches. 

SpaK. A rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase to be hooked to its bight. 
:S?i.3K3K. The alter sail of a ship or hark. It is a fore-and-aft sail, setting 
with a iiAoni and ^r.fv. (Soo Plate 2.) 

Spar. The general term ibr ail ir.r.sia, yards, booms, gaus, tee. 

.Spell. The common term for a portion of time given to any work. 

To spell, is to relievo another at his work. 

/, - Spell ho / An exclamation used as an order or request to be relieved at 
’ : work by another. * 

SpeinOEU. A fore-ftnd-r.fc sail, Bet with a gaff and no boom, and hoisting from a 
*-• ; small mast called a sp>cnccr mast , just abaft the fore and main masts. 

• (See j? Laves 2 and 4.) 

Spill. To shake the wind out of a sail by bracmg it so that the wind may 
i-r striko its leacli and shiver it. . ' ** , 

i •. Spillikg Link. A rope u^cd for spilling a sail. Rove in bad weather. 

Spirals. An iron pin upon which the capstan moves. Aibo, a piece of timber 
. forming the diameter of a made mast. Also, any long pin or bar upon 
which anything revolves. 

Spirkztikq. The planks from the water-ways to the port-siiia. 

. S?lic3. (See Plate 5 and page 27.) To join two ropes together by interweav- 
ing their strands. 

.Spoor-dr; 77. Yfr.ter swept from the tops of the waves by the violenco of the 
. < • wind in a tempest, and driven along before it, covering tho surface of 

the sea. ; _ 

'..‘•Sprat, An occasional sprinkling dashed from the top of a wave by the wind, 
#4*- * or by :t3 striking nn object; . *** 5 ' ' 

. »5pniJ«a. Tc crack or split a mast. > ..... i ■ 

\ . To spring a leak, is to begin io leak. ^ # 

. . . - To spring a inf, is to forco a vessel close to the wind, in sailing. * 

S?r:ro-stat. A nreventor-stny, to resist the regular one. (See Stat.) 
Sprixo Tides. Tho higiic.it ar.d lov/cst course of tides, occurring every nci* 
and -full moon. 

Sprit. A email boom or gaff, used with some sails in small bont3. The lower 
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A sail so rigqed ir. a boat i3 called a sprit- sari. 

'Sea Plate 3.) A yard lashed across the bowsprit or 


knight-heads, ana used to spread the guys of the jib and dying jib- 
• • boom. Tnere was formerW a sail bent to it called a sprit-sail. 

SpURTAiin. (Seo pago 2C.) A cord formed by twisting togetcer two or threa 
ropo-yarna. ^ k 

S?URLXNr# uikz. A lino commnnicaUng between tho til. or nnn toll-jaio. 

' Spu.is. Tiroes of timber f.xob or. tho bilgo-wnys, their upper ends being bolted 
io tr.e veasei's aides aiiovo tho water. Also, curved pieces of timber, 
: r serving as half beams, to support the decks whero wholo beams canndt 

be placer.. 

Spur-shoes. Large pieces of timber that come abaft the pump-well. 

SquaRS. Yards are squared when thev aro horizontal and at right angles with 
the keci. Squaring by tho lifts makes them horizontal ; and by the 
-r . .1 braces, makefi them nt right angles with tho vessel’s line.' Also, tho 

proper term for tho length of yards. . A vessel has square yards when 
* her yards Are unusually long. A sail is eaid to bo very square oq th’o 
* head when it is long on the head. 

*■ i To square a yavd, in working ship, means to bring it in squaro by tbo 

: * v % •• • braces. •■•••■* r’ 1 d* \- * ’ * • 
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Square-sail. A temporary sail, set at the fore-mait of a schooner or sloop 
when going before tho wind. (See Sail.) . •• \ „ ' 

Stabber. A Pjuokril • _ ’ , 

Staff. A pole or maat, need to hoist lings upon. ' 

Stanchions. (Sea Plate 3.) Upright posts of wood or iron, placed so an to 
support the beams of a vessel. Also, upright pieces of timber, placed 
at intervals along tbe sides of a vessel, to support the bulwarks and 
rail, and reaching down to the bends, hv tho aide of the timbers, to 
. which they are holted. Also, any died, upright support; as to an- 

awning, or for the man-ropes. 

Stand ny 1 An order to bo prepared. 

Standard. An inverted knee, placed above tbe deck instead of beneath it; ns, 
list-standard, Ac. _ • 

Siaediks. The standing part of a rope is that part which is fast, iu opposition 
to the part that is hauled upon ; or the main part, iu opposition to the 
end. _ r 

The standing part ox a tackle is that part which is made fast to the 
blocks and between that and tho licit sheave, in opposition to the 
hauling and lending parts. . . , 1 . 

Standing ltiaaiso. (See page £6.) That part of a vessel's rigging v/hloli is 
made fast ana not hauled upon. (See Running.) 

Starboard. The right side of a Tesssi, looking forward. • • -I 

Sr A5.BGWLIK23. The familiar term for the men in the starboard watch. 

Start. To start a cask, ia to open it. > _ • ' , • 

Stat. To tack a vessel, or put her about, so that the wind, from being on one 
aide, is brought upon the other, round the Teasel’s head. (See Taos, 
Wear.) 

To stag a must, is to incline it forward or n’t, or to one side or the other, 
by the stays and backstays. Thus, a mas; is said to be stayed too 
ranch forward or aft, or too much to port, Ac. 

Stats. Large ropes, used to support masts, and leading from the head of some 
mast down to some other mast, or to some par; of the vessel. Those 
which lead forward aro called fore-and-aft slays; and those which 


Statsail. A sail which hoists upon a stay. ' • '• ' 

Stkadt i An order to keep tne helm na it is. . " 

SteeiliOA. Tr.ni part of tno between decks which is just forward of the cabin. 
Steetr. A bowsprit sleeves more or loss, according ta is ia raised more or less 
from tho r.nri*or,trn, . ... 

The itcevr is the angle i: makes with tho horlr.cn. Arno, a long, heavy 
spar, vr.tn a piaco cc Ss a b.ock at ano end, and ueod in stowing certain 
kinds of cargo, which need os driven ir. close. 

Stria. (See i?t ate 3.) A piece of timber reaching from the forward end of the 
itcel, to wilier, it is scarfed, up to tho bowsprit, and to which the two 
sides of tne vessel aro united. _ _ 

Stsmsom. A piece of compass-timber, fixed on tho after pari of the apron In- 
side. The lower end is sonned into tho koeison, and receives the Bcarf 
of the stem, through which it in bolted. 

Step. A block of wood scoured to tho keel, into which the bool of the mass is 
placed. 

To step a mast, is to put it in its step. ' : ! 

Stern. (See Plate 3.) Tho after end of a vessel. (See Bt mb Bvern.) 
Stern-board. The motion of a vessel when going stem foremost. 

Etern-eiisme. Tho ffaine composed of tho otern post transom and the fashion* 
piveea. . . 

BlERN-rosT. (Seo Plate 3.) Tho aftermost timber in a ship, tcacning lrora 
tho after end of tho keel to the deck. Tho etom and stern-post aro tho 
two extremes of ft vessel's frame. 

Inner stem-post. A post on the insido, corresponding to the stern-post. 
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SiERK-snEETS. The after part of a boat, abaft the rowers, where tho passengers 
sit. 

Stive. Tho quality of a vessel which enables it to carry a great deal of sail 
without lying over much ou her side. Tho opposito to crank. 

Stirrups. Ropes with iaimbles at their ends, through which the foot-ropes aro 

• " rove, and by which they are kept up toward tho yards. 

Stock. A bear.; of wood or a bar of iron, secured to tbe upper end of the shank 
of an anchor, at right angles with the arms. Au iron stock usually 
goes with a key, and unships. 

Stocks. Tho frame upon which a vessel is built. 

Stools. Small channels for tho dead-eyes of tho backstays. 

Stopper. A stout rope with a knot at one cud, and sometimes a hook at the 
other, used for various purposes about decks : as, making fast a cable, 
so as to overhaul. (See Cat Stopper, Deck Stopper.) 

Stopper Bolts. Ring-bolts to which tho deck stoppers aro secured. 

Stop. A fastening of small sto:T. Also, 8iin.il projections on the outside of the 
cheeks of a lower mast, at the upper parts of tho hounds. 

Strand. (See page 26.) A number of rope-yarns twisted together. Three, 
four or nine strands twisted together form a rope. 

1 , A rope is stranded v/hen one of its strands is parted or broken by chafing 

i,,. or by a strain. 

A yessei is stranded when she is driver on shore. 

Strap. A piece of rope spliced round a block to keep its parts well together. 
Some Hocks have iron straps, in which case they are nailed iron-bound. 

Streak, or -Strake. A rango of planks running fore-and-aft on a vessel's side. 

Stream. The stream anchor is one used for warping, Ac., nnd sometimes as a 
lighter anchor to moor by, with a hawser. It is smaller than the 
bowers, ar.d larger than the hedges. 

To stream a l nop, is to drop it into tbs water. 

Stretchers. Aicccs of wood placed across a boat’s bottom, inside, for tho oars- 

v. men to press their fret against, in rowing. _ Also, cross pieces placed 

between a boat's bicc 3 to keep them apart when hoisted up and griped. 

Strike. To lower a sail or colours. 

Stcddingsails. (Sec Plate 2.) Light sails set outside tho sqnaro sails, on 
booms rigged out for that .impose. Thsy aro oniy carried with a fair 
wind and ir, moderate weather. 

Sued, or fie visa. The condition of a ship when she is high and dry on shore. 

If the waver leaves her two feet, she sues, or is sued, two feet. ' 

Supporters. Tho knee-timbers under tho cat-heads. 

Sure. Tho breaking of liio sea upon ti.o Elioro. 

Sanaa. A largo, dwelling wave. 

To surge a ropo or erddo, ia to slack it up suddenly wbero it renders 
round a pin or round ti;o windlass or capstan. 

Surge l.ol Tim notice given when a cable ia to bo surged. 

Swab. A mo ii, formed of old ropo, used for cleaning and drying rlccka. 

Sweet. To drug Uio bottom for an anchor. Also, largo earn, used in Email 
vessels to force them ahead. 

Swift. To bring two shrouds cr einys close together by ropes. 

Swifter. Tho forward Bliroud tc a lower must. Also, ropes used to confino 
tho capstan bars do their places when shipped. , 

8wig. A term used by sailors for tho mode of hauling off upon tho bight of a 
ropo when its Icwsr end is fast. 

Swivel. A long link of iron, used in chain cables, made bo as to turn upon an 
axis and keep the turns out of a chain. 

SriMiERiNG. Lapping the edges of planks over each other for a bulkhead. 

Tabling. Letting one beam-piece into another. (Seo Scarfing.) Also, tho 
broad hem on tho borders of Bails, to which tbe luiit-ropo is sewed. 

Tac-k. To put a ship about, so that from having the wind on ouo side, jou 
bring it round on the other by the way o! her head. Tho opposite of 
l Bearing. 
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i Tillsr-aoprs. 8,63% leading from' the tiller-head round the barrel of the 
' wheel, by which ft vessel is steered. 

Timber. A general term for all large pieces of wood used in Bhip-building. 

Also, moro particularly, long pieces of wood in a curved form, bending 
■ < outward, and running from the keel up, on each aide, forming the riba 

• • ■ of a vessel. The keel, stem, siern-posts and timbers form a vessel's 

‘ outer frame. (See Teatr 3 .) 

TtMOttR-nuans. (Sco Perth 3 .) Too ends of tho timbers that oomo above the 
decks, used for belaying hawsers ar.d largo ropes. 

Trstuxoaur. A rone carried tauc between different pasts of the vessel, to pre- 
vent the shoot or tsek of a course from gotting foul, in working Bhip. 
Touaui. A pin placed through the bight or oyo of a rope, hlock-strap, or lwlt, 
to keep It In its place, or to put the bight or cyo of another vopo upon, 
and thus to secure them both together. 

TOMMON. A bung or plug placed in tho mouth of a catmoa. 

Tor. A platform, placed over the head of a lowermost, resting on the trestle- 
trees, to spread tne rigging, and for the convenience of men aloft. (See 
Putsal.) 

To lop t i a yard or boom, U to raise up one end of it by hoisting on the 
lift. ‘ 

Tos-swox. A largo iron-bound block, hooked into a bolt under tbe lower cap, 
and used lor the top-rope to reeve through in seeding up and down 
topmasts. 

To'p-L;onr. A aignal lantern carried in the top. 

Tor-nmiNo. A 'lining on tho aftorpart of sails, to prevent them from chafing 
against tiio top-rim. 

Topmast, (Moo i't.ATit 1 .} Tho acoond mas; r.’unvo tho deck. Nnxt a'oovo tho 
lower mast. 

1 ToraAi.i.ANTM/.ST. (Sea ?lath 1 .) Tho liiiru mast above tho dock. 

To?-r.oi>.t. The rnpa used for sending topmasts up and down, 1 1 

. Topsail. (Bee Platb 2.1 Tho second aui! above tae deck. 

Topoaulantsail. (See Peats 2 .) The third sail above the dock. - ■ 
Tcrrino-nirr. ffiee 1 ?:.ath l.) A lift used for topping up the end of a boom. . 
Top TihiiauB. I’l'.o highest timbors on a vcaae.’s siuo, being r.bovo tho futtooka. 
'• (Soo Pi.at* 3 .) • . 1 

Tots. To iiirow an car out of tho rowlock, and rniso i; perpendicularly on its 
end, r,nd lay it uown in tho fcoao, with its blade forward. 1 

i’ouou. ' A ar.il is said to touch, when tho wind strikes tho leach so as to elmko 
it a iittlo. 

Luff atul tench her I Tim order to bring tho vcssol up and eco how near 
sao will go to the wind. 

Tow. To draw a vessel along by menus of r. ropo. 

TnAiK-TAdRi.it. Too tnckio used for running guns in and out. 

Transoms. (See 1 ’i.Ara 3 .) Pieces of timber going across the stern-post, to 
which flier nro bolted. 

Transom-ruses. Knees bolted to iiia transoms and after tiir.hora. 

Tiiayem.kr. A r. iron ring, fitted sr, ns to siiji up and down a ropo. 

Trximuim, or Trunks;.!!. Long wooden pins, mod for nr.lilng a plank ton 
timber. 

Trend. Tho lower end of the shank of an r.iioiior, lining tho snmo dlstonoo on 
tho shank from tiio throat that tho arm measures from tho throat to 
Clio Mil. 

Tnr.STi.3-T a r.r.s. Two strong pieces of Umber, placed h orison tolly and fore-and* 
aft oa opposite sides of a mast-head, to support tho crosa-lrcos nnd top, 
nnd for 1 110 fid of tho mant a hove to rest upon. 

Tiuatio Stay, A rope secured at ennh end to tho heads of tho foro and main 
mauls, with lliliiildes njiliceil Into Its hight to hook tho stay tackles to. 
T mote. To lion! up hy menus nl a rope. 
fliloK. Tho Hum nllollcd to a innn In slniul at tho helm. 

Tow. Tho citn.liliiui of 0 vessel, with rel'crenco In her cargo and ballast. 

. A vase! in trimmed by tho head or hy tho atom, 


A vessel js on tho aterboard Utcie, or has her iicrboard tdLcki on board, 
when sho has tho wind on her starboard side. 

. T r. 0 rope or tackle by which tlm weather clew of a course is hauled forJ 
• I ward aud down to the deck. . • 

■h , The tacit of a fore-aod-ais sail is the rope that keeps down the lower 
V forward e.ew j and of a stndrlingsr.il, tho lower outer eicw. The tsek 
, r . ortho lower elr.ddingsaii is called tho oui/'iauj. Also, chav part of a 
1 ' saii to which tho took is attached. 

Tacsik. (Troaoar.ccu tay-clc.) A purchase, ferried by a ropa rove thropgli 
une or more blocks. . • 

?«muiL, cr Tipysnst. The rail round a ship's stern. • ; "Vi' •». 

Tail. A rape spliced into tho end of a block and used for making it fast lb 
rigging or spars. Suoh a block is called a taii-b'ack. 

A ship is said to tail up or down acreum, when at anchor, ioeording aa 
her stern swings up or down with tho tide ; in opposition to I'.caiiinp 
one way or another, which is eaid of a veeael when under way. ... ... 
a AXL-r aor LX. a waton-taok.e. (dee page do., 

Tail-oh ! or Tally-on 1 _ Au order given to take hold of a rone and pull. ! ’ ’ \ 

Task. An iron vessel -placed in the hole to oon.^u. the vessel’s water. 

Tar. A liquid gum, iaiten from pine aud dr-trees, and used for caulking, and 
to put upor. yarns In rope-making, and upon standing rigging, to protect 
it irom the weather. . 

Tarpaulin. A piece of canvas, covered with tar, used for covering hatches, 
boots, Aa. r.lso, the name commonly given to a sailor's nat when 
marie of tarred or painted cloth. • . 

n,_. r.i: ■ * S 
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Trust. Jilgii or tail. ^Oommoniy applied to 1; vessoi's masts. 

Ail-a-tamii-o. Said of a vcssol when she has ail her light and tali masts 
and soars aloft. 

Tull-taes. A compass hanging from the beans of the cabin, by which the' 
heading of a vessel may be known at any time. Also, an instrument 
connected with tho barrel cf the wheel, and traversing eo Hint the 
officer may see the position of tl'.o tiller. '••• n 

Tkkis. To watch r. vessel at anchor at tiio turn of tides, and can; her hy tha ; 

lieim, and ssmo sail if necessary, so ns to keep turns cut of her caoles. ■■ 
Trnok. Tho heel of r. must, made to fit into the step. 

Vinca- anl-th in Bnoox. A block having or, s eheovo largor 4 'nai the other.' 

Sometimes U3CQ for quarter- blocks. ' <,»' • 

Trimble. Ar. iron ring, having ite rim ccnoavs on the outside for t rope dr 
strap to fit snugly return. , 

Tsoeb-piks. _ Piss i.-. tne gur.wuie c: A heat, botwcou which an car rests when 
pulling, Instead or n rowlock. , 

Taroat. T.-.e inner end of a gaff, where (; widens and hollows ia to fit tho 
mas;. (Seo Jaw 3.^ Also, the hollow part of a knee. 

The throiU oralis, halyards, Ac., are those that hoist or haul up tho gan 
or snii near tho threat. Also, tho angio whore the arm of an anchor 1 s 
’Joined to the shank. 

Til ROM. Tu slick short strands of yarn through r. nmt or plooo of oruivna, to 
nmko a rmigb surfano. 

Thwarts. Tho seat" going across a imnt, upon which too oarsmen sli. 
Tiiwaiitsiwps. (Sco Atiiwartsiiips.) 

Tide. To tide up or down a river or harbour, Is to work up or down with a 
fnir tiilo and head wind or calm, coining to anchor whon the tido 
turns. 

TlDE-iinnx. The situation of a vcssol, nt anchor, when alio swings by tho forao 
of tho tide. In opposition tn udnd-rodr, 

Timi. A roiiga of casks. Also, tlm rango of llio fakes of a caliic or hawser. 

Tho cable Her is tiio plnoo In a hold or liotweon dcoks whoro tho cahlcs 
nro slowed. 

Tiu.br. A har of wood or Iron, put into tho bond of tho rudder, by which tbo 
rudder is moved. 


rv’ 
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. ; Tn ballcut-tAm, ia when she haa only ballast on board. ' *■ 

Also, to arrange the Bails by the braces with reference to the wind. 

Trip. To raise an anchor clear of the bottom. 

Trippiko Line. A lino uaed for tripping a topgallant or royal yard in sending 
it down. 

Truck. A circular piece of wood, placed at the head of tho highest mast on a 
ship. It has smail holes or sheaves in it for signal halyards to bo rovo 
through. Also, tho wheel of a gun-carrlngo. 

Trditkio^s. The arms on each Bide ot a cannon by which It rests upon tho 
carnage, and on which, as an axis, it is elevated or depressed. 

Truss. The rope by which tho centra of a lower yard is kept in toward tho 
mast. 

Trysail. A forc-and-nfc-sail, set with a boom and gaff, and hoisting on a small 
mast abaft the iowermast, cailcd a tnjsail-mosl. This name ia gene- 
rally confined to the sail so carried at the mainmast of a full-rigged 
brig ; those carried at the foremast and at tho mainmast of a ship or 
bark being called sjcticcts, and tnoso that are at the miirenmast g. a 


V Wall-bided. A. vessel in wall- sided when her sides run up perpendicularly 
From tho Deads. ^ in opposition to tumbling home or flaring out. 

Ward-rook, a he room in a vessel of war in which the commissioned oflicors 
Live. • 

Wauk, or Wear. To turn a vessel round, bo teat, from having tho wind on 
one side, you bring it upon the other, carrying her Btern round by tho 
. wind. In talcing, the same result is produced by carrying a vessel's 
head rouud by the wind. 

. ; Warp. To move a vessel from one p'.aoo to another by mea.ua of a rope made 

, . , fast to some fixed object, or to a hedge. 

.. •• : A warp Is a rone used for warping. If the warp is bent to a keago which 

- . I . iB let go, and the vessel is hove ahead by tho capstan or windlass it 

i would bo called hedging. ' 

. Wash-boards. Light pieces of board placed above tho gunwale of a boat. 

\Yatoh. (See pugo 123). A division of time on board ship. There are seven 
watches _ in a day, reckoning from twclvo M. round through the 
twenty-four hours, five of them being of four hours each, and the 
two others, called dog watches, of two hours each, vir., from four 
• _ to eix, and from six to eight, ?.ir. (See Doo Waiob.) Also, a certain 
portion at a ship’s company, appointed to stand a given length of time. 

Iv‘i V ra tne merchant service nil hands aro divided into two watches, iar- 

.. . board and starboard, w;ln a mats to command each. 

A buoy is said to watch when it boats or. the surface. 

WATOu-ahimvatou. Tiio nrraiigiimoiiU iiy wiiioh tho watches aro altornntcd 
every other four hours. In distinction from keeping all hands during 
one or more watches. (Sec page 12S.) 6 

Anchor watch, a sinali watch of one or two men, kept whiio in port. 

VI Aron no 1 Watch i The cry of the man that heaves the deep-sea lead. ' 

Watgh-taoiu.e. (Sea page 35.) A small luff purchase with a short fail, the 
... double block having a tail to it, ana the Bingie one £, hook. Deed for 

u( •• • , . various purposes about decks. 

!' Water Sail. A situc-af.l, 3et under the swinging-bcoxn. 

Water-y-xays. Long pieces of timber, running fore-and-aft on both sides, con- 
necting ice deck with the vessel's sides. The scuppers are made 
through them to ict the water off. (See Plate 3.) 

Wear. (Sco Ware.) 

' Weather. ,n the direction from which tho wind biowB. (See Wisdward, 
ur.ts.) ’ 

A ship^ carries a weather helm, when she tends to come up into the wind 
requiring you to put the helm up. 

Weather gage. A vessel has the weather gage of another when she is to 
windward of ncr. 

A wcathcrly ship, ia one that works weil to windward, making but little 

leeway. 

Weather-rut. To lake an additional turn with a cabio round tho windlass- 
end. 

’V KATriEii-aci.t;. The roil which a ship makes to windward, 

W uion. To life up ; as, to weigh an anchor or a mnst. 

Wheel. The instrument by winch a ship ia steered j being a barrel (round 
which tho tiller-ropes go), and a wliecl with spokes. 

War?. (See page 31.) A purchase formed by a rope rove Ihroneh a sinvls 


bark being called spencers, a. 

ship or bark, spankers. _ _ r ... 

Tcmblixo none. Said of n ship’s sicca when they foil in atevo tne Denes. 

The opposite of wall-sided,. _ _ _ . . 

Tcnx Passing a rope otco or twice round a pin or Ariel, to keep it last. 

' Also, two crosses in a cable. ■ 

' To turn , tn or turn out, nautical terms lor going to rest in a bortu or 
hnmir.nck. and getting up from thorn. ^ 

• Turn up / The order given to send the men up from between decks. 
Ttxt. A rope connected with a yard, to the other end of which a tackie is 
. attached for hoisting. 


CFkuerd. To cast off or untie. (See Aisiux.) 

Onion. The upper inner corner of an ensign. The rest or the nag ia called toe 
fly. The union of tho U. 8. ensign is a blue field with white Etnrs, 
and the fly is composed of alternate white andred stripes. _ _ 

Union-down. The situation of a fiag when it is hoisted upside cowl, 
bringing the union down instead of up. Used as a signal of distress. 

Union jack. A small flag, containing only tho union, without tho fiy, 
usually hoisted at tho bowsprit-car,. _ , 

Dunoon. To heave up ono anchor so toa« the vcs3oi may redo at a amgie 
anchor. (See Moor.) v ... ; .. .. 

Dksiiip. (See Ship.) , 1 •’}• vi " ; 

Uvsod. (See Ecvrou.) •'* ' j ^ .... 

. ’ ' - ; ‘ 1 

Vaice. A fiy worn at the masthead, made of feathers or buniiina, traversing 
on r. spindle, to show the direction of the wind. (See Loo Y a nit.) 

Vako. (Sco i'.-Ata I.) A ropo leaning from tho -nenk of tho gr.d'of a foro-nad- 
aft sail to the rail on cacli sido, and ueeu lor steadying tho gnfi. 

’Vast. (See Avast.) 

Veer. Said of tho wind when it cnnogca. Also, to Black a caolo and let i- 
ron out. (Sec Pay.) 

To veer and haul, is to haul and slack alternately on a rope, os in warp- 
ing, until the vessel or boat gets headway. 

Yiol, or Yoyal. A larger messenger sometimes used in weighing an anchor 
by a capstan. Also, tho block through which the messenger passes. 

■\Yaist. That part of tho upper deck between the quarter-deck and forecastle. 
ir a ,v-i-j. Green bauds, or broken-down Ecamcn, placed in tho waist of 
a man-of-war. 

Wake. The track or path a ship leaves behind her in the water. 

Wales. Strong planks in a vessel's sides, running her whole length fore-and- 
aft. 

Wall. A knob put on tho end of a ropo. (Sco Plats 6 nod page 23.) 
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V7 n»a. • 1 Thai psrt o? the hold cr oetweei-dicks which is aeai toe side. • * T, . 

T. T isacns. Caakfl stowed in the wings of a vessel. . . , > . 

V7 ina-AKD-wiita. Too situation of a fore-and-aft vessel -whoa she is going dead 
before the wind, with her .foresail haa'ed CTor on one side and hor 
* . mains, -X on the other. • ’ 

TTitss, or YTtdhe. An iron inetrciaaai fitted on the end of a boom or moat, 
.<( • -.■?. with a ring to it, through which ouctiwr boost or mast is rigged out 
and eccurcd. • 1 •' • , 

WooaD. To wind a picco of rope round a spar, or other thing. 

Wo as: dp. To draw the yams from old ringing and make them into spunyam, 

• ; f foxes, sennit, Ao. Also, a phrase for keeping a ore w constantly at work 
y. .> ' upon needlesa matters, and in all weathers, and beyond their usual 
hours, for puaiahmcr.tr . ,, . ■> 

Wosir. (See page ko.) To £11 up between the iaya of a rope with small otuif 
wound round spirally. Stun so wound round is called •Mr.r.-iug. " 
Wiurro. To bond or strain a meat by setting the rigging up too taut. , 
Wnmo-noLTs. Bolts that secure the planks to the timbers. J, ■ 

WaiHO-sraVis. Strong pieces of plan?: used with the wring-hoiw. ' ' /. 

i 

YiOHT. (pronounced yot,) A vessel of pleasure or oh.rs. ' ’ i < 

Yana. (Sco Paata 3.) A Iccg picco or timber, taperirg slightly toward the 
ends, and hung by the centre tc 4 znasi, to spread the square sails upon. 
Yard-arx. T'ne extremities of a yard. ! ■' 

Yard-arm and yard-arm . 1 The sitnaiioi of twd vessels, lying alongside one 

■ . . another, so near to a; iholr jr.rd-.'urma croas or tenon. _ p'.p -• 

Yarn. (See R om-tami.) • • • _ ' ' i- i 

Yaw. The motion n; a vessel when eke gooe of: from hor conroe. . 

Yromak. A man employed in a vessel oi war to take charge of a storeroom J 
os, boatswain’s yeoman, the man ihne has charge 0 : the stores, of rig- 

■ ‘ '• vine, io. 

Yoxa. A yucca of wood plnocd across tho head of n tent’s rudder, with s rope 
attached to each cud, by whioh tho boat is Biccrcd. , , , . 
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1 ! :n» ii. :) .1 i jbh! :•»•;. . - the master. ■ d; ; ty. • ' '.uV ||j iji 

virtt '^.Vi.l f V ':■■■ ■ ■ - ! . ■'. r- •- ” d’ |’jj ! |j 

. Beginning of tho Toyngo— Slilpplng tho crow— OutSt— Provisions—' Wntchcs-NArlgatidn .j •• ysr..-' 5 ,] j 1 1 

; —Log-book — Observations — Working ship — Day's work— DlocIpHno > '.V . fi'f J* 

j|]' 'j I 

Jn tho third port of tins work, it will bo seen that tho shipmaster ■ ' ! || jt 

is a person to whom, both by the general marine law of all commer- v , v -• '!ji [j! 
.'•,•1 bit** na*io„s, and by t*io special statutes of the United States, great ■ . - ■ ’ ^l|| (!• 

powers aro connded, and upon whom heavy responsibilities rest. • A j I f,i: 

The shipmaster will find thsro wiir.t aro iris legal rights, duties, and A': r if [I*; 

/ remedies as to owner, ship, and. crow, and tho various requirements •: V* . |'l| j j : ' 

■ - as to tho papers with widen hois to furnish his ship, and tho obsor- ; i 'i-A. jli 

,v yancea of ravenno and other regulations. . ’’ : p.-t, 1 ; A?: g 2 * >.(’> 

.. It is proposed to give here, rather more, perhaps, for tho infor- ‘ 

TfiLticn oi otiicra tnan of iha niastei' himself, the ordinary and every- ? % ' •' */**•' ?| H 

•. day duties of his ofhee, ana the customs which long usage has made I jil iTl 

, fiiniost as bindiitg' tu iu’iYS. /■ ‘ • . Ii |«j* f 

„ I'iicra is u great difference in diuerent ports, nr.d among tho ' • 'jiiljfi' ' 
various owners, as to tho part tho master is to take in supplying !’ | * 5 ‘ >i 

nnd manning t’no vcs.soi, In many cases, the owner puts on board , ij | f*i 

ad. the stores for tiso ship’s uso and for tho crow, am! gives tho • *• !ji'; 

ninstcr particular directions, scsiotimes in writing, ns to the manner : . •• > *,.’ ; “t\ '! *•> 

ir. which ho is to dispense them. These directions aro more or less ' ' . 

liberal, according to ; the character of tho owner; and, in some cases, • *! || s{).{ 

tho dispensing of tho stores Is left to tho master’s discretion. In b 'jpi't 

otlior instances, tho master makes out nn inventory of all tho stores ' . f ijf'f 

ho thinks it expedient to havo put on board, nnd they are accord- l ; 

ingly supplied by tho owner’s order. ' It q I • 

In the manner of shipping tho crew, tlicro is as great a difference ’ 11: {!'!’ 

. as in that of providing the stores. Usually, the wholo thing is left | I! ]!•! 
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to shipping-masters, who arc paid so much a head for each of the ; ' 
crow, and aro responsible for their appearance on board at the time 
of sailing. 'When this plan is adopted, neither the master nor 
owner, except by accident, knows anything of the crew before the ; 
vessel goes to sea. The shipping-master opens tho articles at his 
office, procures tho men, sees that they sign in due form, pays them 
their advance, takes care that they, or others in their place, are on 
beard at tho time of sailing, and sends in a bill tor tno whole to ths 
owner. In other cases, the master selects bis crew, and occasion- 
ally the owner does it, if he has been at sea himself and under- 
stands seamen; though a shipping-master is still employed, to 
sco them on board, and for other purposes. In tho ordinary course 
of Bhort voyages, where crewa aro shipped frequently, and tncre 
is not much motive for making a selection, tne procuring a crew - 
may bo left entirely to tho agency of a fatinfui shipping-master; ■■■ 
but upon long voyages, tne comfort and success 01 wn.cn may 
depend much upon the character of a crew, too master or owner 
should interest himself to select able-bodied and respectable mcn- 
to explain to them the nature and length of the voyage iaey &r3 
going' upon, what clothing they will want, ana the work that will 
bo required of them, and should see that they have proper and 
sufficient accommodations and provisions for their comfort. Toa 
master or owner should auto,, though this duty is often neglected, ; 
go to tho forccasllo and sco that it is cleaned out, whitewashed, 
or painted, put in a proper habitable condition, and furnished with 
every reasonable convenience. It would seem best that the master p 
should have something to do with tho selection of the provisions for _ 
his men, iis ho will usutuly do CiO.’o ihcci’csccC iD fcociiiiXig tcci* 
gond-wili and comfort than tho owner would be. ; , 

By the master or owner’s thus imcVesting himself for the crew, a 
great deal of misunderstanding, complaint, and ill-will may bo 
avoided, and the beginning, at least, of the voyage be' made under 

good auspices. _ 

Unless tho master is also supercargo, hia duties, before sailing, 
are mostly confined to looking alter tho outfit of the vessel, and 
seeing that slio is in sea order. _ . .. 

Everything being in readiness, tho customhouse and other regu- 
lations complied with, and the crew on board, the vessel is put 
under the charge of tho pilot to bo carried out clear of the land,' 
While the pilot is on board, tho master 1ms little clso to do than 
to sec that everything is tn order, and that tho commands of tho 
pilot are executed. As soon ns tho pilot leaves the ship, tho entiro 
control and responsibility is thrown upon tho master. II lien tho 
vessel is well clear of the laud, and things aro put into sorno older, 
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it 1s usual for 1 the master to call ait hands aft, and say something to 
them about tlie voyage upon which they have entered. After this, 
tho crew are divided into watches. The watches are tho divisions 
of the crew into two equal portions. Tho periods of time occupied 
by each part of the crew, whiia on duty, are also called watches. 

■ There aro two watches, — tho larboard, commanded by tho chief 
mate, and the starboard, by tho second mato. The master himself 
stands no watch, but comes and goes at all times, as ha chooses. 
The starboard is sometimes called the captain’s watch, probably 
from the fact that in tho early days of the service, when vessels 
were smaller, there was usually but one mato, and the master stood 
his own watch; ana now, in vessels which l-.avo no second mate, 
the master keeps the starboard watch. . In dividing into watches, 
the master usually allows the officers to chooso the men, one by 
one, alternately; but sometimes makes the division himself, upon 
consulting with his officers. Tito men are divided as equally as 
possible, with reference to their qualities as ablo seamen, ordinary 
seamen, or boys (as all green hands are cailed, whatever their age 
may be); but if the number is uucqual, tho larboard watch has' the 
cad one, since the chief mate does not go aloft and do other duty in 
his watch, as the second mato does in Iris. The cook always musters •. 
with tho . larboard watch, ana tho steward with tho starboard. If 
there is a carpenter, ar.d ike larboard watch is tho largest, ho gene- 
rally goos aloft with tho starboard watch; otherwise, with tho lar- 
board. • * '-if : t •••'•:' * • • • 

> As soon as .the division is made, if the day’s work is over, one. 
watch is set, and tho other is scat below. Among the numerous 
customs of the ocean, which can hardly bo accounted for, it is one ' 
that on the first night of the outward passage tho starboard watch 
should tsko the first four hours ca deck, and on tho first night of 
tho homeward passage tho larboard should do tho same. Tho sailors 
explain this by the old phrase, that the master takes tho ship out 
and tho mato takes her home. 

The master takes tho bearing and distance of tho last point of 
departure upon the iand, and from that point tho shin’s reckoning 
begins, and is regularly kept in the log-book. Tho chief mato keeps 
tho iog-book, but tho master examines and corrects the reckoning 
every day. The master also attends to tho chronometer, and takes 
all the observations, with the assistance of his officers, if necessary. 
Every day, a few minutes beforo noon, if thcro is any prospect of 
being abia to get the sun, the master comes upon deck with liis 
quadrant- or sextant, and tho chief mato also usually takes his. Tho 
second mato docs not, except upon a Sunday, or when there is 110 
Work going forward. As soon as the sun crosses the meridian, 
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eight bdla • ftra * struck,’ fcsd "a uew'iiei-day begins. 'The reckoning 
is then corrected by the obsorvatlcn, under the master’s super- 1 . 
’ i&tondeacs. :• '<•* ' ' ' • ‘ •■*!.•< f. •- *;•••. 

The master also takes tho lunar observations, 'usually with the 
assistance of both his officers; lu which case, tho master takes the. 
angle of tho moon with the star or sun, the chief mate takes tho 
altitude of the sun or star, and the second mate the attitude of the 
moon. • . . .. n • ." •• *.• 


In regulating tho hours of duty and Bleep, the meal times, the 
food, &o., the master has absolute power ; yet tho customs arO very ■ 
nearly the same in alt vessels. The hour of ‘breakfast is seven boils 
•" in the morning (half after seven), dinner at noon, and supper when-' 1 
ever tho day’s work is over. If the voyage is a long one, the crew 
are usually put upon an allowance of bread, beef, and water. '' Tho •' ; 
. dispensing of tho 3tores and regulating of the allowance lies, of.'.'; 
coarse, with tr.e master, theugn too duty or opening tho casks, 
weighing, measuring, &e.; fails upon the 'second mace. The chief' 
mate enters in the log-book every barrel or cask of provisions that ; 
is broached. The steward takes charge of all the provisions for the ! . 

■ use of the cabin, and keeps them in tho pantry, over which ho has • 
the direct control. Tho averngo of rdlownr.co, in merchant vessels, 

1b six pounds of bread a week, and threo quarts of water, and. one 

•' pound and a half of bcof, or ono and a quarter of pork, a dr.y, to _ , 
. each man. ' 

The entire control of the navigation and working of tho ship lies r-; 

■ with the master. He gives the course and general directions to tha:;1 
• officer of the watch, who enters upon a slate, at the end of the r , 

watch, tho course made, and the number of knots, 'together with’’ < : 
... any other observations. » Tho officer of the watch is hi liberty to ; 

trim the yards, to make alterations in the upper sr.lis, to taka in 
•. and sot royals, topgallant sails, &e.) out no important alteration 
car. bo made, as, for instance; reefing & topsail, without the special f 
order of the master, who, ia such eases, always comes upon deck and 
takes command in person. When oa deck, the weather slue of tho 


qanrtcr-ccck belongs to him, and as soon as ho appears, the officer ; 
of tho watch will always Icavo it, and go over to iooward, or forward . 
into the waist. If tho aitorntlor. to bo ir.af.o is Blight, the master !•, 
usually tells tho officer to tako in or sot such a sail, and loaves to < ' 
him tho particular ordering ns to tho braces, sheets, &c., and tliah; 
seeing nil things put in plnco. The principal manoeuvres of the : 
vessel, as tacking, wearing, reeling topsails, getting under way,' 
tmd coming to nnchor, require all hands. In theso cases, tho master' 
takes command and gives In's orders in person, standing upon tho • 
quarter-deck. Tho chief mato superintends tho forwnrd part of tho 
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: vessel, under the master, hud the second mate assists In tho 
Tho mastor cover goes aloft, nor docs any work witlt his hands, 
unless for his own pleasure.' • If the officer of tho watch thinks it 
ncccssai-y to reef tho topsails, ho calis tho master, who, upon coming 
ou dock, takes command, and, if ho thinks 'proper, orders nil hands ' 
to be called. The crew, officers and all, then tako their stations, and 
await tho orders of the master, who works the ship ia person, giving • 
all tire commands, even tho most minute, and looks cut for trimming 
the yards and laying the ship for reeling. Tho chief mato commands 
upon the forecastle, under tho master, and does not go aloft. Tho 
second mate goes aloft with tho crow. 

In tacking and wearing, tho master gives all tho orders, as to 
trimming the yards, & c., though tho chief mato Is expected to look 
out for the head yards. So, in getting under way, and in coming 
to anchor, the master takes the er.tiro personal control of everything, 
the officers acting under nix in their several stations. • • 

■ , In the ordinary day’s work, however, which is carried on in a 
vessei, the state of things is somewhat different. This tho master 
does not superintend personally; but gives general instructions to 
the chief mace, whoso duty it i3 to sco to their execution. To 
understand this distinction, tho render will bear in mind that thcro 
are two great divisions of duty and labour on shipboard. Ono, tho 
Viorkir.ij s;id Kasigaiitig cf the vend: that is, tho keeping and asccr- .. , 
tabling tho ship’s position, and directing nor course, tho making nr,d : 
taking in sail, trimming tho sails to tho wind, and. the various i 
nautical manoeuvres and evolutions of a vessei. Tho other branch , . 
is, tho work dona upon the hull and rigging, to keep it in order, A 
such as the making and fitting of new rigging, repairing of old, &c.; jf 
ail which, together with making of small stuffs to bo used on board, . 
constituto tiio day's work and jobs of tho crow. As to tlio latter, * 
the master usually converses confidentially with tho chief mato upon • 
tho state of the vessel and rigging, and tells him, moro or less par- 
ticularly, what he wishes tc have done. It then becomes the duly 
cf this officer to see the thing accomplished. If, for instance, tho 
master toils tho chief mr.io to stay the topmasts moro forward, tho 
chief mate goes upon tho forecastio, sets the men to work, ono upon 
ono tiling and another upon another, sees that the stays and back- 
stays are como up with, has tackles got upon tho rigging, sights tho . 
must, &c. If tho master secs anything which ho disapproves cf,' 
and lias any preferences in tho modes of doing tho work, ho should 
call the officer aft and speak to him; nnd if, instead of this, bo were 
to go forward ami give orders to tho men, it would be considered 
an insult to tho officer. So with any otiier work doing upon tho 
ship or rigging, as rattling down, turning in and setting up rigging, 
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■ probably lead tc difficulty. . 

' • • "Where there are passengers, £3 in regular line of packet ships (or, v 

as they arc familiarly caticd, liners ) between New York and Liver- 
pool or Havre, for instance, tlio master has even loss to do with tho 
day’s work; since tho navigation and working of the ship, with 
. ' • proper attention to liis passengers, is as much as eun reasor.ah.y be 

required of him. 

. Tho master has tho entire control of the cabin. The mates 

; . ' ■ usually livo in a atato roam by themselves, or, if they livo in tbs 

; . ;• cabin, they yet feel that the master is the head of the house, and 

• are anwiiling to interfere with bis hours and occupations. ThG chief ; 

mato dines with tho master, and the second mate looks out for the 

L ’ Y ship while they ara below, and dines at tho second table. In the 
liners , however, the mates usually dir.o together j tho master looks 
' ■=-./. . out for the ship while they are at dinnor, and dices v/ith his pas- 
1, scnger3 at a later hour. • ■ • 

As the master stands no watch, ha comes and goes as he pleases. 

' and takes his own hours for rest.. In fino weather, ho is not neccs- , 

p<b , sarily much on deck, but should be ready at ali times, especially in 

Ay •!. ' bad weather, to bo up at a moment’s notice. Y 

;>gtv. Everything of importanco that occurs, as the seeing a sail or land,' ; ? 

or the liko, must bo immediately reported to the master. 1 And in • t 
s' '••/• ■ heaving- co for speaking, tho master takes tho entire charge of work-’ 

* .. Y ’ ■ ing tho vessel, and speaks the other sail in person.' ' i •*. %*!.-• 

As vriii bo found in tho third pa;i of this bock, tho master has , 

V the entire control of the discipllhs of the ship, and no subordinate 

• officer has authority to punish a seaman, or to uso force, without the 
master’s order, except ir. eases of necessity not admitting of delay. 

Ho has also the complete direction of tho Internal arrangements anti 
economy of tho vessel, and upon nis character, and upon tho conrso 

, ; of conduct ho pursues, depend in a great measure tho character of 

. Y i . tho ship and tho conduct of both officers raid men. Ho has a power 

Y *> and influence, both direct and indirect, which may bo rhe means of Y* 

: ; . much good or much evil. If ho is profane, passionate, tyrannical, 1 •' 

indecent, or intemperate, more or less of tho samo qualities will 
spread themselves or break out among officers and men, which,' 
perhaps would have been checked, if not In some degree removed, 
had tho head of tho ship been a man of high personal character, 
lie may make his ship almost anything ho chooses, and may render 



; command, but may ... 

. to raiso the character of tho calling* 
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TEE CHIEF MATE. 


Cure of rigging REfl ahlp’a famltore — Hoy's work—' Working ship — Coming to anchor— 
Getting under wey— Heeling— Furling— Doitca In port— Account of cargo — Stowage 
— 5tat!on — Log-book— Navigation. 

Tee chief mate, or. as he is familiarly calico on board ship, the mate, 
:;:s the active superintending officer. In the previous chapter, upon 
the duties of tho masier, it will bo seen that, in ail matters relating. 

\ to tho care of and werit done upon the ship and rigging, tho master :• 
. gives general orders to the mate, who attends personally to tbeir : 
execution in detail. Indeed, in the day’s work on board ship, the 
" ■ chief mate is tho only officer who appears in commcud. Tho second 
mate works liko a common. seaman, and tho men seldom know what 
, is to be done until they receive their orders in detail from the .chief 
ir.ato. It is his duty to carry cn the work, to find every man 
something to do, and to sea that it is done. Ho appoints the second 
mate his work, as well as the common seamen theirs ; and if tho 
master is dissatisfied with anything, or wishes a change, ho should 
speak to tho chief vr.r.to, and lee him mako tho change, and not 
interfere with the men Individually.' It is also the duty of this 
officer to examine ali parts of the rigging, report anything of im- 
portance co tho master and take his orders, or, if it bo a small and 
common matter, be will have 1 the repairs or changes made at his 
own pleasure, as a'tliing of conrso. Ho must also sec that there is 
a supply of small' studs for tho work, and hnvo them nindo up when 
necessary, and also that there arc instruments ready for every kind 
of labour, or for any emergency. In bad weather, ho must have 
, spare rope, blocks, tackles, sennit, carings, &c., at band ; or rather, 
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sec that they are provided, the store immediate care of these things, j 
when provided, belonging to the second mate. •. -,'>•£ 

From this description of a chief mate’s duty, it wiil b6 seen that - 
he ought always to bo not only a vigilant and active man, but also . 
well acquainted with all kinds of seaman’s work, and a good judge i 
of rigging. i • ■ i ! 

la the working of tho ship, when all hands aro called ar.d the j 
master is or. dock, the chief mate’s place is on the forecastle, where, 
under the general direction of tho master, who never need leave the ; 
quarter-deck, ho commands tho forward part of tho vessel, and j 
is the organ of communication with the men aloft. In getting j 
under way and coming to anchor, it is his duty to attend to ■ 
tho ground tackle, and see everything ready forward. The master, s 
for instance, tells hire to have the ship ready for getting under way, • 
and to heave short oa the cable. He then gees forward, orders i 
ail hands to be called, sees everything secured about necks, tackles \ 
got np and boats hoisted ir. uv.d lashed, fish and cat tackles, ; 
pennant, davit, &c. ; and spare hawsers and ropo, in readiness. ; 
orders tho men to tho windlass (tho second mato taking a hand- ; 
spike with tho rest), ana stationing himself between tho knight- ; 
heads, looks out for tho cable, ordering and encouraging the men. . 
When tho cable is hove short, ho informs the master, and, at the • 
word from him, orders the men aloft to loose tho sai.s, and gives 
particnlar directions to them when aloft, as to tho sails, gaskets; ' 
overhauling rigging, &o. Tito sails being loosed, lie awaits tho 
order from tho master, which is addressed to him rather thr.c to tho ; 
men, ana bns tho windlass manned and the anchor hove up, giving ; 
noiieo to tho master as soon as it is a-weigh. • Whoa • the ■ vessel is ’ 
under , way, the master begins co tana more immediate . control, ' ; 
ordering the yards to bo braced and .Tiled, sail io be sat, and ti.3 ■ 
iiko. Tno chief rnaio' also sees to tho catting and risking of tho < 
anchors, to having the docks cicaror. up and everything secured, < ' ■ 

■ In coming to anchor, very nearly tho aarr.o duty fails upon tho • 
chief officer. Ho must sco iho anchors and catics ready for lotting 
go, the master ordering how much chain la to bo ovcriiauied. Ho 
must look ont that tho boats aro ready for lowering, tho rigging 
clear for letting go, hauling and clewing, and that aparo hawsers, ; 
hedges, warps, &c., aro at hand. If anything goes wrong forward^ 
ho aiono is looked to for an explanation. As tho vessel draws . 
in toward her anchoring gronnd, tho master gives all tho ordors 
ns to trimming tho yards and taking in sail; and at all times, when 
on deck, lias tho entiro charge of tho man at tiro helm, it being tho ■ 
mate’s duty only to sco that a good seaman, is there, .and that 
tho helm is relieved. As to tho suils, the master will, for instance, 
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order— “ Clew : up the fore' and main topsails i ” ■ The chief mate 
then gives tho particular orders as to lowering and letting go tho 
halyards, clewing down and np, overhauling rigging, &c. If both 
topsails were taken in at oneo, the second mate would attend to tho 
main, unless the master should choose to look ont for it himself. 
Ail being ready for lotting go, tho master gives the order — “Let go 
, the anchor! ’’ and tho chief mato sees that it is done, has tho chain 
' payed our, reports how much is out, sees that the buoys uatch, and 
tho like. In furling tho sails, the whole Buporinccnder.co comes 
’ upon tho mate, as tho master would probably only tell him to have 
thorn furled. Ho has the rigging hauled taut, sends tho men aloft, 
and, remaining on deck and forward, ho gives his ordors to them 
while on tho yards, as to tho manner of furling, and has tho ropes 
hauied taut or let go^on deck, as may be necessary, 
v Theso instances may serve to shew the distinctions between tha 
duties of master and mate in the principal evolutions of a vessel. 
.While in port, the chief mato has much more tho control of tho 
vessel than when at sea. As there is no navigating or working of 
the vessel to bo done, iho master lias little to engago him, except 
transactions with merchants and others on shore, and the necessary 
general directions io tho mate, as to the care of the ship. Beside 
tho work upon the ship and rigging while in port, tho chief mate 
hr .3 the charge of receiving, discharging, stowing and breaking out 
the cargo. . In this he has the entire control, under the general 
directions of too master, fi It' is his duty to keep an account of ail 
tho cargo, ns • it goes in and comes out cf the vessel, .and, as ho 
generally gives receipts, ho is bound to groat enro and accuracy; 
When cargo is coming in and going ont, the chief mate stands in 
tho gangway, to keep an account, and the second mato is down 
in iho hold with sorno of tho crow, breaking cut, or stowing. Tho 
stowage, however, should still ho somewhat uiulor tho chief mnlo’s 
directions. Wliiio iho master !s or. siioro, tho chief mr.to Is neces- 
sarily commander of tho ship, for tho time, and though tho law will 
extend his power proportion ably for cases of necessity, yet, except 
in instances which wilt not admit of delay, ho must not attempt to 
oxeruiso any unusual powers, but should refer everything to tho 
master’s decision. It will bo seen, by tho laws, that tho mato has 
no right to punish a mar. during tho mastor’6 abscnco, unless It bo a 
case in which delay would lead to serious consequences. • • 

Whilo in port, tho" chief mato stands no watch at night, but 
ho should always bo tho first to bo called in tho morning, and 
should be up early ntul order tho calling of all hands. In cleaning 
tho sh.ip, as washing down decks, &c., which is done tho first thing 
irr tho morning, each mate, whilo at son, takes chargo of it in 
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his watch, in io.ru, is one or the other has the morning watch j but ■ 
in port, the second mate oversees the washing down of the" decks 
under the chief mate’s general orders. ■ i- 1 ! : ‘ . 

While at sea, in tacking, wearing, reeling topsails, &c., and in 
every kind of “ all hands’ work,” when sue master is on deck, tho 
chief mate’s place, as I have said, is forward. To give a further • 
notion of tho manner of dividing tho command, I will describe the . 
evolution of tacking ship. Tho master finds that tho ship will not . 
lay her course, and tells tho chief mate to “soo all clear for stays,” 
or “ready about.” Upon this, tho chief mate goes forward, sends all 
hinds to their statious, and sees everything clear and ready on tho 
forecasrlo. Tho master asks, “All ready forward?" and being 
answered, “Ay, ay, sir!" motions tho man at tho heim to put 
the wheel down, and calls out, “ Ueiin ’a a-iee 1 " Tito mate, 
answering immediately, “ Helm 'a a-leo," to let the master know 
he is heard and understood, sees that the head sheets a:3 let go. 
At “ Raise tacks and sheets 1 ” from the master, the mate, and the 
men with him, let go the foro tack, while he looks after tho over- ' 
hauling of tho other tack and sheet. He also sees to lotting go t'no 
bowlines for “Let go and caul,” and to getting down the head 
aheets when the ship is about, and trims iiio head yards, calling out ’ 
to tho men at the braces the usual orders, “ Well the foro yard 1 ’’ ' 
“ Topsail yard, a small pull ! " “ Topgallant yard, well i ” &c. Tho 
master usually trims the after yards. 

In reefing topsails, tho chief mate should not go aloft, bat should ; 
keep his place forward, ana look oat for tho men on the yards.' 

I am aware that it is tho custom in some classes of vessels, for 
tho chief mato to tako tho weather earing of a course, especially If e 
topsail or tho other conrso were roofing' at tho samo tirao; yes 
this practico has never generally prevailed, and is new going out of 
date. 1 I think I may say It is tho opinion of ail, masters, officers, 
sad men, thas it is better for the chief mato so remain on cock. 1 ' 
lie is aiso the organ of communication between, the yards and 
tho deck, and can look after the reefing to more advantage than tho 
master can upon tho quarter-deck, whero ha must stay to watch tho 
helm and sails. 

' The chief mato is not required to work with his hands, like the ; 
second mato and tho seamen. Ho will, of course, let go ana bciay •: 
ropes, and occasionally pull and haul with tho men when working 
ship; but if tlicro is much work to bo dono, his timo and attention 
nro sufficiently lakcn up with superintending and giving orders. " ' 

As to his duties as a wntch-otliccr, it will bo necessary to repeat 
tho explanations partly given In tho chapter upon tho master’s 
duties. Tho crew nro divided equally into two watches, tho larboard 


: -.land starboard; tho larboard commanded by the chief mate, and the 
. .starboard by tho second mater These watches divide the day 
, i between them, being on and off duty every four hours. This is the 
.theory or the time, but in fact, hi nearly ail merchant vessels, all 

■ hands are kept on deck and at work throughout tho afternoon, from 

■ one o’clock until sundown ; and sometimes, if thero is a great deal 
to be done, as immediately beforo making port, or after an accident, 

' a ’d hands may be kept throoghous the day. This is, however, jnstly 
considered hard usage, if long continued, since it gives tho men but 
littlo timo for sleep, and none for reading, or taking care of their 
clothes. Although alt hands may bo on deck and at work during a day 
or a half day, yet tho division Gi timo is still kept up. For instance, 
if it is tliG mate’s watch from 3 a.m. to 12; although all linnds 
snoeid bo up from 12 to 6 or 8, yet from 12 to 4 the starboard 
watch would be considered as “ the watch on dock," and the larboard 
again after 4 ; and so on ; and during those hours the wheel will 
always be taken by men belonging to the watch on deck, and if any 
particular duty is ordered to bo dono by “ tho watch,” that watch 
which has a man at tho helm, ana which would ftavo beer, tho only 
one on deck had not ail hands been kept, would do tho duty. But 
though this division is kept up r.3 to tho crew ar.d the helmsman, it 
:s cot so 23 to tho officers ; for when all hands are on dock, the chief 
mato is r.iways t’no otr.cor :n command, to whichever watch tho hour 
■ may properly cc.ong. He accordingly looks after the ship, takes in 
and makes sail, and trims the yards, when' all hands are on dock at 
■; wora, as much in the hours of one watch as in truss of the other, 
and ho generally calls upon the men of either watch indifferently to 
• pull and haul. But if or.iy the starboard watch is on deck, though 
tho chief mato should bo or. deck also, yet lie will not interfere with 
tho duties of that watch, but would ieavo tho command of tho vessel, 
and tho weather siae of tho quarter-deck, to tho second mate. Of 
■' course, whenever the master comes on deck, as I have said, in what- 
ever ware’ll it may be, or if all hands are up, ho takes the weather 
side of tho qtiartor-deek, and is considered as having charge of tho 
ship; and tho officer of trie watch then gives no order with reference 
to tho helm, trimming the yards, making sail, or ihe like, without 
a direction from the master, i • y ■■it.- 

It will be necessary to make soma explanations as to tho stations 
of the chief and second mate. 1 I have said, that when all hands nro 
called, tho chief mnto’s'placo la the forccastlo, and tho second mate’s 
amidships, or at tiio'bracc3 on tho quarter-deck. This is only In 
working ship with all hands ; that is, in tacking, wearing, reefing, 
coming to anchor, getting underway, &c. Whenever tho work is 
, done, mid tho necessity for tho officers’ presenco at these part 3 of 
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■ .tho vessel ceases, ‘they return' to their proper placos bn tlii quarter- I 
deck. : In a man-of-war there Is always 'a lloutonant of tho watch 
on the weather sldo of tho qnarter-dcckj whatever work may bs 
going forward, except in tho single Case of all hands being called to 
.work ship; but it is not so in the merchant service. When tho 
ordinary day’s work is going forward, tho mates must bo about the 
; .decks or aloft, like tho petty officers of a rnan-of-war; and it is 
0al 7 while no work is going forward, as in bad weather, on Sundays, . 
\ , or at nig.it, that the officer of the watch keeps tho Quarter-deck. 
At those times ho does so, and, if tho master is not on dock, does . 
not leave it, except for a short time, and for some necessary duty 
forward. ’ • ‘ 1 1 . r ■ 

. It will bo aeon in tho t'r.ird part of this book, that tho law looks i 
npou the chief mato as standing in a different relation to tho master i 
from that of tho second mate or ti',3 men.' Ho i3 considered a con- 
fidential person, to whom the owners, shippers, and insurers look, in .' 
: some measure, for special duties and quai ideations. ! Tho master, 
tr.ereforo, cannot rernovo him from office, oxcopt under very peculiar 
, cireumstancos, and then must bo ab’.o to prove a justifiable cause. 

. One of these duties which tho law throws upon him, Is keeping the 
leg-book. This is a very important trust,’ as the log-book is ilia , 
depository of the evidence of everything that may occur during the 
voyage; and th6 position of the ship, tho sail she was under, the 
wind, &c., at any one moment, may become matters of great ccn- . 
sequence to ail concerned. So it is with referoneo to anything that } 
may occur between the master or officers and the crew. 'As io the ■ 
manner of keeping tho icg, it is the custom for each officer at the • 
end of his watch to enter upon tho Icg-siato, which usually lies on 
tr.o cabin table, tho courses, distances, wind, and weather during h:s 
watch, and anything worthy of note that may have occurred. Once > 
-U twenty -.oui bon. a tns .i.a.e cooics t.om mis s.acc into the teg— i 
' bock; the master, however, first seeing tho slate, examining 1c, and j 
making any corrections or obsorvatio.is he may choose. This prac- 
tice of copying from tho slats, which is first submitted to tho master, 
has led, in too many instances, to the mate’s becoming tho mere 
clerk of tho master, to enter on tho log-book whatever the latter ' 
may dictate. This is wrong. It is very proper that tho master 
should examlno tho slate, and suggest alterations as to tho ship’s 
reckoning, &c., if necessary; but it is important to all concerned, 
belli to the owners, shippers, and insurers, on shore, and tho crew 
of the vessel, (hat tho Independence of tho male, ah the journalist bf 
the voyage, should bo preserved. Tho maffor, from the power of 
his office, can at all times mako tho situation o e a .mate who has 
displeased him extremely disagreeable,’ and from : this cause lias 
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t * >thoroforo, bo strictly adhered to which rightly mako tho chief officer, ! '■ ■ |j 
in this respect, In a manner the umpire between the master and pik.j A-Vij; 

. J-. the crew, as well as between all on board and the parties interested ,‘l:, | .• V.-f ; 

■J j-. on shore. ‘ •- ’’ ‘ 

">'■} l; Tho law also makes tho chief mato the successor to tho master, ' ' j V-. -I- 

i in case the latter should die, or be uuablo to perform the duties of ■ .1 

f. his office; and this without any action on the part of tho crow. It 
is always important, therefore, that, to tho practical seamanship and 
l activity necessary for tho discharge of the proper duties of his office, \ i 
\ i. the mato should add a sufficient knowledge of navigation to bo able - i' A . 

. . to carry the ship on her voyage in case anything should happen to • ' j f-jfTli:' 

1 ■ tho master. Indeed, it has been doubted whether a vessel of the • 

, j 'i largest class, 'upon a long voyage, wotud be seaworthy with no na- A. , 

j J : - vigator on board but the master. ,l •.{•Jf'j .,-fj-pv'l 

C i *V Both tho chief and second mates are always addressed by their- j if'pfi’i 
:?• • surnames, with Mr prefixed, and are answered with tho addition of * :jf. ’.tjPllyj' 

. - | Sir. This is a requirement of ship’s duty, and an intentional omis- ?• • ! 

sion of it is an offence against tho rules and understanding of tho ’ . ’ ' .. 

. service. 
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. ‘ The duties of tho second mato are, to command tho starboard watch . , • • 
when tho nmstor Is r.ot on deck, and to lend tho crow in their work. ■ 

, It is r.ot necessary that bo should bo a navigator, or even bo able tp , ‘./Mf.’, j 

'i'; keep a journal, though he should know enough of navigation to keep j 

; the courses and distances daring his watch, and to report them cor- ,J i Mi i 

rcctly on tho slato. There are also many advantages in his boing : 

: acquainted with navigation and abio to keep tho log, as, In caso of " r 

the chief male's meeting with any accident, or being removed from 
office. Tho Fccoml mato, however, docs not, by law, necessarily 
1 succeed lo tho ofilco of chief male, as tho chief mate docs to tiinL of ''ll 

master; but II lies with tho master for tho time being lo appoint |lj 

; : whom ho chooses to tho offico of chief mate j yet, if tho second mate " ■ )]!' 
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is capable of performing the duties of the office, he would ordinarily 
bo appointed, as a matter of course. •• r ' /••• 

TYhca the starboard watch alone is on deck, and the master is 
below, the second mate has chargo of the ship. When both watches 
are on deck, the chief mato is officer of the deck, to whichever watch 
the time may belong, according to tho division of tho hours. When 
the master is on deck, lio commands, in one watch as well as in tho 
other. But tho second mato docs not give up the chargo of tho 
vessel to tho chief mate, if ho should happen to bo on deck during 
the starhoard watch, unless all bauds aro up. While he has charge 
of the vessel in his watch, his duties are the common ones oi a 
wateli officer; that is, to have an eye to the helm, watch tho wea- 
ther, keep a gcuorai lookout round the horizon, see to tho trimming . 
of tho yards and making and taking in of tho light sails, give the • 
master notice of anything important that occurs, heave tho log, and ■ 
keep an account of tho winds, courses, rato of sailing, Ike., and enter ] 
the same on tho slate at tho end of the watch. In these things the , 
ciiief mate has no right to interfere, when it is not cis watch on. 
deck. But in all matters connected with the day’s work and jobs, 
the second mato acts under the chief mate in ins own watch, as that 
department belongs peculiarly to the chief mate. In working nays, 
when tho crew are employed about tho ship and rigging, it is usual 
for tho chief mato to tell tho second mato what to do in his watch, 
and sometimes ho remains or. deck a few minutes to see to tr.o corn- ■ 
menccment of tho work. And while day s wont is going forward, ; 
daring the time that tho ciiief mate has a watch below, as ire second ; 
mate is expected to do jobs liko a common seaman, it is the Custom 
for tho master to bo on deck a good dcai in tho starboard watch and. ( 
look after tho vessel. Wniio work is going forward, the second mate 
is about decks and aiofs ; but at other times, as at night, or cr. Sun- : 
• day, or during bad weather, when day's work cannot be kept up, his 
place is on the Quarter-deck ; tnougn fitiii, ho leaves it wnenevei any 
thing is to bo done forward or aloft, which requires tho presence of 
a wliolo watch, as, setting or taking in a lower or topmast stuodir.g- 
sail, or any of the heavy sails. ' 

When all hands are called to work ship, as in reefing, tacking, 
wearing, getting under way, coming to anchor, &c., tho second 
mate’s n placo is aft, at , tho fore and main braces and main ana 
mizzen rigging; and generally, in all snip’s duty, tho chief mate 
and larboard watch belong forward, and tho second mate and star- 
board watch. aft. In tacking ship, tho second mato looks out for 
the lee fore and main braces, sees them belayed to ouo pin and clear 
for letting go, lets go the main braces at “ Mainsail haul!" and tho 
fore at “Let go and haul 1 " lie also steadies and weather braces ns 
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the vards como up. 1 He then secs to getting down the main tack, , ■ 

' hauling out the main and mizzen bowlines, hauling aft the mam 
• sheet, and, in short, has charge of all tho duty to bo done upon tne 

Quarterdeck and in tlio waist. , .. . 

. q In getting under way, the second mate takes a handspike at the 
: windlass with the men, tho place which custom Las assigned 
being tho windlass-end. If anything is to done with the braces . 
while the men aro heaving at tho windlass, it is Iiib duty to » a tend 
to it, its the chief mato must be looking out tor tho giound tackle. 

. > In reeling, the second mate goes aloft with the men, nnd tal , 
his place af the weather earing. This is his proper duty an ho . 
will never give it up, unless he is a youngster, and not st.oiig 
ciioiHi or sufficiently experienced to lend the men on tho yai . 

As scon as the order is given to clew down for reefing, and the 
lialvards aro let go, if there aro hands enough to haul out tho roof - 
tacldes ho should go aloft, sco tint tho yard is wed down by tho 
lifts and then lay out to tho weather yard-arm, and get his ca.ing 
love by the time the men are upon the yard. He men hauls. t • 
out and 7 makes fast. If both topsails are reefed at once, ho goes to 
riie main • but if cr.o sail is reefed at a time, ho goes with the men 
t,n Te’to the other, taking mo weather earing of cacn. Ho «lso 
'■mes aloft to reef a course, and takes the wcztucr caring of that , m 
„ rp'- Ti ^T Ho is r.ot expected to go t-ne 11:127:011 ^J 1 
; S S Stiio mizzen topsail is a small sail, and can be roefea oy 

- ' • foiling F sails, the Second maie goes aloft to tho topsails and 
courses and° takes the bunt, as that is tho most important place in 
• that duty. Ho is not expected to go upon me mizzen topsail yard 
for any service, and though in bad weather, ana m case of necessity, 
he wou'd do so, yet it would bo out or the usual couise. IIo mi 
'also i" her.w weather, assist in furling a large jib, or in tawing the 
bonr.cu off; but ho never furls a topgahar.tsail, royal, or 
In hort the fore or main topsail and the courses are the only sails 
:“l.ich the second m*c is expected to handle, 
frrlinc And as I Baid before, it mo sails aro reefed or finkd by 
the watch he leads the starboard watch on the main and manuop- 
^iTA anS best man in the larboard watch leads them at 

th AlUiough tho proper place for tho second mate on a yard is jho 
bunt in furling, and the weather caving in reefing, and it is the 
•m stem to give him a chance at them at first, yet he cannot retain 
ri m hy virtue of his otficc ; and if he has not the necessary strength 
or skill for the stations, it is no breach of duty in a seaman to take 
■them from him ; on tho contrary, he must alwayp expect, in such 
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a caso, to give them up to a smarter man. If the second mate Is & 
youngster, as Is sometimes the case, being put forward early for tho 
sake of promotion, or if he is not active and ambitious, he will not 
attempt to take tho burit or weather earing. ' ■ -t ,» 

‘ In tho ordinavy day’s work acne on shipboard, tho second mate 
works with his hands like a common seaman. Indeed, he ought to 
be the best workman on beard, and to be able to take upon himself 
tho nicest and most difficult jobs, or to show tho men how to do 
them. Among tho various pieces of work constantly going forward 
on tho vessel and rigging, thcro are somo that require more skiil and , 
aro less disagrceble than others. Tho assignment of all the work 
belongs to the chief mate, and if the second mate is a good seaman, 
(by which sailors generally understand a good workman upon • 
' rigging,) he will have the best and most important of these allotted . 
to him ; as, for instance, fitting, turning in and setting up rigging, 
rattling down, and making the neater straps, coverings, graftings, ' 
pointings, See. ; bat if he is cot a good workman, ho will havo to 
employ himself upon the inferior jobs, such ns aro usually assigned to 
ordinary seamen and boys. Whatever may bo his capacity, how- 
ever, ho “ carries on the work," when his watch alone is on deck, 
under directions previously received from tho chief mate. • 

It is a common saying among seamen that a man dees cot got 
his hands out of the tar bucket by becoming second mate. The 
meaning of this is, that as a great deal of tar is used in working 
upon rigging, and it is always put on by hand, the second mate is • 
expected to put his hands to it as tho others do. If tho chief mate • 
wero to take hold upon a piece of work, and it should bo necessary 
to put any tar on it, ho might call somo one to tar it for him, as ail 
labour by hand Is voluntary with him ; hut th 3 second mate would 
be expected to do it far himself, as a part of his work. These 
matters, a mall in themselves, serve to shew the different lights in 
wnich tno duties of .the' officers are regarded by all seafaring men. 
There arc, however, somo inferior services, such as mashing down 
masts, sweeping decks, etc., which tho second mare takes no pare 
In ; av.d if he wero ordered to do so, it would bo considered as 
punishment, and might lead to a difficulty. 

In working ship, making and taking in sail, &c., the second mate 
pulls and hauls about decks with the rest of the men. Indeed, in 
all tho work in which ho is expected to join, ho should be the first 
man to take hold, both leading tho men and working himself. In 
one tiling, however, I10 differs from tho seamen; that is, ho never 
takes tho helm. Neither master nor males ever tako tlio wheel, 
but it is left to tiio men, who steer tho vessel under tho direction of. 
tho master or officer of tho deck. IIo is also not expected to go 
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V aloft to reeve and nnreevo rigging, or rig in and out booms, when 

making or taking in sail, if thcro aro men enough ; but, as I have •! ’ ' 

■A said, under ordinary circumstances, only goes aloft to reef or furl a • 

I: topsail or courso. In case, however, of any accident, as carrying : f. 

away a mast or yard, or if any unusual work is going on aloft, ns ' • • 

: .i the sending up or down of topmasts or topsail yards, or getting • 

, • rigging over the mast-head, sending down or bending a heavy sail 

J ip. a gaie of wind, or the like, then tho second mate should bo aloft ■. ■ 

, to take charge of tho work there, and to bo tho organ of coinmuul- ■ • . .. , 

,V*. cation between tho men aloft raid the chief mate, who should remain . v 


on dock, sinca he must superintend everything foro and aft, as well 
: t as alow and aloft. Sending up or down royal and topgallant yards/ 

‘ being light work and done by one or two hands, does not call the 

■ ' ■ second mate aloft ; but if toe topgallant masts are to ca scat down,* 

cr a jibboom rigged in- in bad weather, or any other wor.c going on - 

■!.f aloft of unusual importance or difficulty, the second mate should be :,n " v .‘ 
;■■ ■ thero with tho men, leading them in tiio work, and communicating '■ [• 

with and receiving tho orders from tho deck. ' • ’ 

, During his own watch, if fue master is not on deck, tho second .• ■ 

i- mato commands tho ship, gives his orders and sees to their execu- , f 
• tion, precisely as the chief mato docs in his; but, at tr.c samo time, . 

j. ha is expected to lend a hand at every “ ni!-iian«is rope." ; > 

; f There is another important part of tho duties of a second mate ; . _ ! . 

■ ' which is, the care of the spare rigging, blocks, sails, and small , • 

;; staffs, and of tho instruments for working upon rigging, as, marlin- . . ' 

i.< gpikos, heavers, serving-boards, &c. It is tho duty of tho chief .j, 
mato, as superintondont of tho work, to sco that theso aro on board, 

I ' and to provide a constant supply of such as aro mado at sea'; but ! 

when provided, it i3 tiio second mate’s duty to look after them, to ' 

: seo them properly stowed away, and to have their, at hand whenever' • ! ■ ' ; , 

, : they are called for. If, for instance, the chief mare orders a man to ‘ ; 

do a pieco of work with certain instruments and certain kinds of 
stuff, the man will go to tho second mate for them, and ho must supply . , ,. 

him. If there is no saiimakor on beard, tiio second mato must aiso ' :• i ; . 
i. attend 10 tiio stowing away of tho spnro salis, cud whenover ono is / ; 

called for, it is his duty to go below and find it. So with blocks, .' !. 

1 .j spare rigging, strands of yarns, and any part of a vessel s furniture, , , 1 1 >, * ' 

i , 1 which an accident or emergency, as well as tho ordinaiy courso of , 

: ' duty, may bring into play.' " ‘ ; /* 

So, also, with the stores. It is his duty to see to tho stowing 
away of tiio water, bread, beef, pork, and all tho provisions of the 
vessel ; and whenever a now cask or barrel of water or provisions is 
to bo opened, the second mate must do it. Indeed, tiio crew should 
never lio sent into tiio hold or steerage, or to any pari where thcro 
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is cargo or stores, without an officer. Ho also measures out the 1 
allowance to tho men, at tho rato ordered by tho master. These 
latter duties, of getting out tho stores and weighing or measuring tho 
allowance, fall upon the third mate, if there is one, which is seldom 
the case in merchant vessels. 

While in port, when cargo is taking in or discharging, tho second 
mate’s placo is in tho hold ; the chief mate standing at tho gangway, 
to keep account, ana to have a general supervision. If elm vessel 
is lying at anchor, so that tho cargo has to bo brought on or otf in 
boats, then tho boating duty falls upon tho 3ceoud male, who goes 
and comas in the boats, and looks after the landing and taking off of 
the goods. Tho chief mate seldom loaves the vessel when In port. 
Tne master is necessarily on shore a good deal, and tho second mate 
must come and go in tiie boats, so that tho chief mate is considered . 
as tho ship-keeper. So, if a warp or kedga is to bo carried out,- or • 
a boat is lowered at sea, as in boarding another vessel, or when a 
man has fallen overboard, in all such cases the second mate should 
take chargo of tho boat. 

When in port, the second mate stands no anchor watch, but is 
expected to bo on deck until eight o’clock, which is tho hour at 
which tho watch is usually set. If, however, the ship is short- 
handed, he would stand his watch; in which .caso it would probably 
bo either tho first or the morning watch. 

Tho scond mnto lives aft, sleeping in tho cabin, if thcro aro no , 
passengers, or clso in a state-room in tho steerngo. Ho also cats in 
tho cabin, but at a second tablo, taking chargo of tho vessoi whilo 
tho master and chief mato aro at their mcais. In packet ships thS 
two mates generally eat together, by themselves, at an earlier hour ‘ 
than tho master and passengers. 

Tnir.D Mata. — Merchant vessels ocnrid on long voyages, upon 
which thcro aro many vicissitudes to bo anticipated, sometimes carry 
a third mato; but this is unusual ; so much so, that his duties have 
hardly become settled by custom. He does not comir.ana a watch, 
but belongs to tho larboard watch, and assists the chief mate in ids 
duties, Ho goes aloft with tho larboard watch to reef and furl, as 
the second mato does with tho starboard, and performs very nearly 
tho same duties aloft and about decks. If ho is a good seaman, no 
will take the earing and bunt on tho head yards, as tho second mate 
does on tho after yards ; and in the allotment of work he will be 
favoured with the most important jobs, if n good workman, other- 
wise, he will bo put upon tho work of nn ordinary seaman. Ho is 
not expected to handle tho light sails. IIo stands no helm, lives nfi, 
and will look out for tho vessel at meal times, if tho, second mato 
dines with the master and chief mate. .Whilo in port, ho will be in 
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.? the hold or in tho boats, as ho may bo needed, thus dividing tho - 
labour with tho second mate. Perhaps his placo would more pro- 
perly bo In tho boats, as that Is considered more in tho light of 
■ fatigue duty. Ho also relieves tho second mato of tho chargo of the 
Btores, and sees to tho weighing and measuring of tho allowances ; , 

and in his watch on deck, ho relieves tho chief mato of tho inferior 
parts of his duty, such as washing decks in tho morning, and look- 
' lng after tho boys in clearing up tho dock3 at night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


CARPENTER, COOS, ETEWARD, ETC. . 

■* •• 

ClRPEHTia.— Working stilp-Scamnn's work-Hclm— Duty aloft— Work It hb trade— 
Station— Berth and mesa— Standing watch. _ . 

Sailmakhr. Seaman’s worJc-Work at trado-Daty alo/t-Standing watch-Bcrth and 

Srawjtam— E uty” in Passcngcr-aMps-CRrc of cnhln-tahlo-Passer.gcrs-In other vessels 
Ttlrstcr— Mato— Aloft— About cccka — Working ship. 

Cooi.— Berth— Standing watch— Cara of gailcy and furniture— Working ihlp— Duty areft. 

Oari-entee. — Almost overy merchant vcssci of a largo^ class, or 
bound upon a long voyage, carries a carpenter. His duty is to 
W ork fit his trade under tho direction of tho master, and to assist in 
ail-hands work according to his ability. Ho is stationed with tho 
larboard or starboard watch, as ho may bo needed, though, if thcro 
is r.o third mats, usually with tho larboard. In wonting ship, if ho - 
is an able seaman (as weli as carpenter), ho will be put in some < 
B-oro important place, as looking after tho main tack and bowlines, 
or working the forecastle with tho mate ; and if capable or leaning 
his watch aloft, ho would naturally take tho bunt or an caring. He 
is not expected to handle tho light sails, nor to go abovo tho topsail 
yards, except upon tho work of his trade. If ho ships for an able 
seaman as well as carpenter, ho must be capablo of doing s _ crira, ' in ® 
work upon tho rigging and taking his tnrh at the wheel, if called 
noon, though ho would not bo required to do it except in bad 
weather, or In caso tho vessel should bo shorthanded. If he docs 
not expressly ship for seaman as well ns carpenter, no nautical skill 
.can be required of him; but ho must still, when all hands aro called, 
or if ordered by tlio master, pull and haul about decks, and go 
aloft In the work usual on such occasions, ns reefing anil furling. 
But tho inferior duties of tho crow, ns sweeping decks, slushing, tar- 
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ring, & c., would not be put upon him, nor would ho bo required id 
do any strictly seaman’a work, except taking a helm in case or l ' . 
necessity, or such work as ail hands join in. . ■ 

Hhc carpenter is not an officer, has no command, and cannot give 1 
an oiuer even to the smallest boy; yet he is a privileged person. 

He lives in tho steerage, with the steward, has charge of the ship’s i: 
chest of tools, and in all things connected with his irado is under 
tho sole direction of tho master. Tho ckicr mate has no authority 
over him, in his trade, nnless it be in the case of tho master’s 
absence or disability. In ali things pertaining to the working of 
tho vessel, however, and as far as lie acts in tile capacity of a sea- ; 
man, ho must obey tho orders of tho officers ns implicitly ns any of 
tho crow would ; though, perhaps, an order from the second mate ■' 
would como somewhat in the form of a request. Yet there is no 

•doubt that he n;u3t obey tho second mate in his proper place, as -l > 

much as ho would tho master in his. Although ho lives in tho : » 

sleet n b o, ho gets his rood from tho gaiicy, from tlio same mess with t 

tho men in tho forecastle, having no better or different fare in any 
respect; and ho has no right on tho quarterdeck, but must tako his i 
plnco on tho forecastle with the common seamen. i 

In many vessels, during fine weather, upon long voyages, the '.i\ 

carpenter stands no watch, but “3iceps in” at night, is called at 
daylight, and works all day at his trace. Set in this case, when- 
ever ali hnnds arc called, lie must como up with tho rest. In bad 
weather, when ho cannot woii work at iiis trade, or if tho vesaoi ba- -it 
come3 snort-handed, ho is put in a watch, and does duty on deck; j • 
taming in and out with tiio rest. In many vessels, especially those 
bound on short voyages, the carpenter stands his watch, and, while 
oa deck, works at his ti-nue in the day-time, if the weather will ‘ 
permit, and at night, or in bati weather, docs watch duty according . . • : 
to his ability. • , 1 • <- , . 

Sailmakeh. — S ome ships of the ir.ige3t ciass carry a aaitmakcr, 
though usualiy the older seamen aro sufficiently skiiieti in tiio tracio 


to make and mend sails, and tlio master or chief r.iato should know 
how to cut them out. As io the saiimaker’s duly on board, the 
same remarks will apply to him that were mado upon the carpenter. 

If he ships for seaman as Veil as sr.ilmaker, ho must dG an ablo sea- • 
man’s duty, if called upon ; and if he does not so ship, ho will still ba 
required to assist in alt-hands work, such a3 working ship, taking in : 
nnd making sail, &c., according to his nbility; and in bnd weathor, 
or a caso of necessity, lie mny be put with a watch And required to 
do ship’s duty with the rest. In all-hands work ho is mustered 
with cither watch, according to clrcimistancos, and tho station 
allotted to him will depend upon his qualities as a seaman ; and, as 
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with the carpenter, if he is a good Ecaman, ho would naturally have . 
some more important post assigned him. Ho is not expected to 
handlo the light sails, nor to go above tlio topsail yards. Nor would 
the interior duties of tlio crew, sucli as tarring, slushing, and sweep- 
ing decks, be put upon him. In bad weather, or in caso of necessity ,, 
ho may bo mustered in a watch, and must do duty as one of tho 
crew, according to his ability. Sometimes ho stands no watch, and 
works at liis trade all day, and at others lie stands his watch, and 
when on deck in tho day-time, and during good weather, works at 
his trade, and at night, or in bad weather, docs duty with tbo 
watch. Ho usually lives in tho steerage with the carpenter, nnd . 
always takes his food from tho galley. Ho lias no command, nnd 
when on dock belongs on the forccastlo with the rest of the ciew. 

In tlio work of his trade, ho is under the sola direction of the master, 
or of ilia chief mate in tho. master’s absence; but in ship's work 
ho is as strictly under the command of tlio mates as a common sca- 
n an is. 

Steward. — The duties of the steward are very different in packet 
ships, carrying a largo number of passengers, from those which aro 
required of him in oilier vessels. It is his duty to sco that tno 
cabin and state-rooms are kept in order; to sco to the laying and 
clearing of the tables; to tako care of the dishes, and other furniture 
belonging to them; io provide the meals, under tno masters direc- 
tion, preparing tiio nicer dishes himself; to ucep tho genera. c*mrgo 
of tbo pantry r.r.d stores for tho cabin ; to look after tlio cook in ins 
department ; and, lastly', which is ns Important a part of his only as 
any other, to attend to tho comfort and convenience of the passengers. 
These duties, where there aro many passengers, require all his lima 
and attention, and he is net called upon for any ship’s duty. - 
. In vessels which are not passenger-ships, he docs the work which 
falls to tlio undor-stewerds of tho large packets ; cleans tiio cnbin 
and state-rooms, sets, attends, and clears away tho table, provides 
everything for tiio cook, and has clmrgo of tho pantry, wlicro ml 
tho table furniture and tho small stores aro kept. Ho is also tno 
body servant of tho master. His relation to tho chief mate is some- 
what doubtful ; but the general understanding is, that, nl though ho 
waits upon him when at table, and must obey him in all mat. ers re- 
lating to the snip’s work, yet he is not in any respect ins servant. 
If tho mate wishes any personal service done, ho would ask it, or 

mako somo compensation. ■ ,, 

In tlicso vessels, tho steward must como on deck whenever all 
hands nre called, and in working ship, pulls and hauls about decks 
with tho men. Tho main sheet is called tlio stewards ropo, nnd 
this ho lets go and hauls aft hi tacking and wearing. In reeling 


and furling, bo Is expected to go upon the lower aria topsail yards, ‘ 
and especially the mizzen topsail yard of a ship. No seamanship ' 
is expected of him, and he stands no watch, sleeping In at night ar.d 
turning out at daylight; yet ho must do ship’s duty according to 
his ability when all hands aro called for working ship or for taking 
in or making sail. In these things he must obey the mates in the 
samo way that a common seaman would, and is punishable for dis- 
obedience. The amount of ship’s duty required of him depends, as 
I have said, upon the number of passengers. • ■ 

Cook. — The cook almost always lives in the forecastle, though 
sometimes in the steerage with the steward. Eo stands no watch, 
sleeping in at night, and working at his business throughout' the 
day. He speuda his time mostly in the cook-house, which is called ; 
tho “ gailcy," where ho cooks both for tiio cabin and forecastle. 
This, with keeping the galiey, boilers, pans, kids, &c., clean and iri ■ 
order, occupies him during the day. He is called V/ith hil hands; . 
and in tacking and wearing, works the fore sheet. lie is also - 
expected to puli and haul about decks lit all-hands work, and is 
occasionally called from his galley to give a pull at a tackio or- 
halyards. Nc seamanship can be required of him, but lie is usually 
expected to go upon a Ic’.ver or topsail yard in reeling or furiing, - 
and to assist according to his ability in working ship, l'u regular 
passenger-ships, however, as ho is more exclusively employed in 
cooking, lie Is not required to do any duty About decks, except In a . 
case of necessity or of common danger. In sorno other vessels, too, 
if strongly manned, neither the cook nor steward arc sent upon the 
yards. Yet it can, without doubt, be required of them, by the 
custom and understanding of tho service, to go upon a lower or top- 
sail yard to reef or furl. . .. 

If thcro aro on board armourers^ coopers, Or persons following any 
other trades, they take tho sarr.o placo and follow the samo ruies as 
to duty that govern tho iarnciuer and saiinukcr. In tho merchant 
service, when “ ail hands ” are called, it iicerrdiy calls every one • 
on board but the passengers ; excepting, as i have said, in the easa 
Of tho cook and steward of strictly passenger-ships. Those persons 
of whom any duty can be required, who do not stand a watch, but •’ 
sleep in at night and work during the day, nro called idlers. 
Besido turning out with alt hands, the idicr3 are sometimes called 
up at night to help tho watch on deck in any heavy or difdcult 
duty, when it is not desirable to call the other watch, who may 
have had severe service. This is nllownblc, if practised ouiy in 
cases of necessity, r.ml not carried to an extreme. 1 
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Grades of seafaring persons— Able seamen— Ordinary seamen— Boys— Shipping and 

rating Over-rating- Requisites of an ab*o acaman — Hand, reef, and steer— ^oric 

' upon rigging— Sallmaklng— Day’# work— Working ahlp-UccOng and furling— Watch 
duty — Coasters and small vessels. • 

Seafauino persons before the mast aro divided into throe classes, 

ablo seamen, ordinary Beamcn, and boys or green hands. And It 

may bo remarked hero that all green hands in tho merchant sorvico 
are termed boys, and rated as such, whatever may bo their age 
or size. la tilts merchant Bcrvicc, wages aro about tho samo on 
long voyages, tho samo proportion between the classes being pre- 
served, an ordinary seaman getting less than an ablo seaman, and 
tho boys, from nothing up to less than ordinary seamen, according 
to circumstances. A full-grown man must ship for boy s wages 
upon his first voyage. It is not unusual to seo a man receiving 
boy’s wages and rated as a coy, who is older and larger than many 
of tho able seamen.. 

The crews are not rated by the officers after they get to sea, but, 
both in ii-.o merchant servico ami in. tho navy, each man rates 
himself when ho ships. The shipping nriiclcs, In tho merchant 
service, aro prepared for each ciass, and a man puts his name down 
and contracts for tlio wages and duty of a seaman, ordinary seaman, 
or boy, at his pleasure. Notwithstanding this license, there arc 
very fow instances of it being abused; for every man knows that if 
he is found incompetent to perform tho duty he contracts for, ins 
wages can not ouiy bo reduced to tho grailo for which lio is fitted, 
but that something additional will he deducted for tho deception 
practised upon ail concerned, ar.d for the loss of servico and tho 
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| ! numerous difficulties incurred, in case tiio fraud is not discovered 

l \ until the vessel has got to sea. But, still tr.oro than this, tho rest 

'• of tho crow consider it a fraud upon themselves ; as they are thus 
, i* ; ' deprived of a man of tho class the vessel required, which makes her 
. !■ " short-handed for tho voyage, and increases the duty put upon them- 

■ selves. If, for instance, the articles provide for six able teamen,- 

>• - the men expect ns many, and if ono of tho six turns out not to bo a 

... seaman, and Is put upon inferior work, the duties which would 

commonly he dono by seamen will full upon tho five, dne difficulty 
. >,• is felt still more in the watches; as, in tho case I have supposed, 

there would be in ono watch only two ablo seamen instead of three, 
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and if tbo delinquent was not a capable helmsman, the Increased 
duty at 'the wheel alono would bo, of itself, a serious evil. Tho 
officers also feel at liberty to punish a man who has so imposed 
upon ail hands, and accordingly every kind cf inferior and disagree- 
able duty is put upon him ; and, as he finds no sympathy from the 
crew, his situation on board is made very unpleasant. Indeed, 
there ;3 nothing a man can bo guilty of, short of a felony, to which 
so little mercy is shown on board ship ; for it is a deliberate act of 
deception, and one to which there is no temptation, except the gain 
of better wages. 

The common saying that to hand, reef, and steer, makes a sailor, 
is a mistake. It is true that no man is a sailor until ho can do 
those things ; yet to ship for an able seaman he must, in addition to 
. these, be a good workman upon rigging. Tho rigging of a ship 
requires constant mending, covering and working upon m a multi- 
tude cf ways ; and whenever any cf the rones or yards are chafing 
or wearing npon it, it must be protected by “chafing gear.” Tni 3 
chafing gear consists of worming, parcelling, serving, rounding, &e. ; 
which requires a constant supply cf small stuffs, such as foxes, 
sennit, spunyarn, marline, and the like, aii which is made on board 
from condemned rigging and old Junk. There is rdso ri great deal 
of notv rigging tc bo cut and fitted op. beard, which requires neat 
knots, splices, seizings, coverings, and turnings in. It is aiso 
frequently necessary to set up the rigging in one part of the vessel 
or another; in which caso it must be seized or turned in afresh. 
It is upoa labour of tills kind that (ho craw is omployed in tho 
“day's work” and jobs which are constantly carried forward on 
board. A man’s skill In this work is tho chief test of his seaman- 
ship; a competent Knowledge of steering, reefing, furling, ar.d the 
like, being taken for granted, and being no more than is expected of 
aa ordinary seaman. To put a mar.inspike in a man’s hand and 
set him to work upon a picco of rigging, is considered a fair trial of 
his qualities as an able seaman. 1 

There is, of course, a great deal of difference in the skill and 
neatness of tim work of diiferciiii men ; but I bciievo I am safe 
in saying that no man will pass for an ablo seaman in a square- 
rigged vessel, who cannot make a long and short splico in a large 
rope, fit a block-strap, pass seizings to lower rigging, ana make tho 
ordinary knots, in a fair, workmanlike manner. This working upon 
rigging is tho last thing to which a lad training up to the sea is put, 
nnd always supposes a competent acquaintance with nil thoso kinds 
of work that nra required of an ordinary senmnn or boy, A 
seaman Is generally expected to bo nblo to sew upon a sail, and few 
men ship for seamen who cannot do It; yot, If ho Is competent In 
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other respects, no fault can bo found with an able seaman for want 
of skill in sailmaking. 

. In allotting the job3 among the crew, refcrcnco is always had 
to a man’s rate and capacity ; nnd it is considered a decided 
imputation upon a man to put him upon inferior work. Tho most 
difficult jobs, and those requiring the neatest work, will be given to 
the older and more experienced among tho seamen ; and of this 
nono will complain ; but to single out an able seaman and keep him 
at turning the spunyard winch, knotting yarns or picking oakum, 
whilo there are boys on board, and other properly seaman’s work 
going forward at the same time, would bo looked upon as punish- 
ment, unless it were temporarily, or from necessity, or while other 
seaman were employed in the same manner. Also, in consideration 
of tho superior grade of an able seaman, he is not required to sweep 
down tiio decks at night, slush the masts, &c., if there are boys 
on board and at hand. Not that a seaman is not obliged to do 
these tilings. Tiiero is no question but that lie is, just as much as 
to do any other ship's work ; and if thcro aro no boys on board 
or at hand at the time, or from any other causo it is reasonably 
required of him, no good seaman would object, and it would bo 
a refusal of duty to do so, yet if an ofiiccr wero deliberately, and 
without necessity for it, when thoro were hoys about decks at 
tiio time, who could do the work as well, to order an able seaman 
to leave his work ar.d sweep down the decks, or slush a mast, 
it would be considered as punishment. 

Ill working ship, tho atila seamen aro stationed variously; though, 
for tho most part, upon tho forecastle, nt tho main tack or foro and 
main lower anu topsail braces; tiio light hands being plnccd nt tho 
cross-jack and fore and main topgallant nnd royal braces. In 
taking in and making sail, and in all things connected with tho 
working of a ship, there is no duty which may not be required of au 
able seaman ; yet there are certain things requiring more skill or 
strength, to which ho is always put, and others which are ae invari- 
ably assigned to ordinary seamen and boys. In reefing, the men go 
out io tho yard-arms, and the light lmmls stand in toward the slings; 
while in furling, tiio bant and quarters belong to the able seamen, 
and tiio yard-arms to tho boys. Tho light hands aro expected to 
looso and furl tho light sails, ns roynls, flying jib and inizzcn top- 
gallant sail, and the men seldom go above the cross-trees, except to 
work upon tlfo rigging, or to send a mast or yard up or down. Tho 
fore and main topgallant sails, and sometimes the flying jib of largo 
vessels, rcqtiiro ouo or more ablo seamen for furling, but aro loosed 
by light hands. In short, ns to everything connected with working 
ship, making and taking in Ball, fcc., one general rule may bo laid 
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down. A seaman Is obliged to obey tho order of tlnJ master or 
officer, asking no questions and making no objection, whether the 
duty to which ho is Ordored bo that Which properly belongs to an 
able seaman or not; yet n3 able seamen alone can do tiio more nico 
and difficult work, tho light bands, in their turn, are expected to do 
that which requires less skill and strength. In tho watch on deck 
at night, for instance, the able and ordinary seatr.cn steer the ship, 
and aro depended upon iu case of any accident, or if heavy sails 
ara to bo taken in or set, or ropes to be knotted or spliced ; and in 
consideration of this, if there is light work to bo done, as coiling up 
**ooi^U about decks, nolding tho leg- reel , joosing or furling a light 
sail, or the like, the boys arc expected to do it, and should properly 
bo called upon by the officer, unless from some circumstance it should 
bo necessary to call upon it man. Yet, as I have said before, if 
ordered, the seaman must co tho thing, under any circumstances, 
and a refusal wonid be a refusal of bis duty. 

No man is entitied to tho rate or wages of an able 6eaman who 
is not a good helmsman. There is always a difference in a ship’s 
company as to this duty, some men being more steady, careful, and 
expert he.msmen than others ; and tho best quality cannot be 
reqnircd of every able seaman; yet if, upon fair trial, iu bad weather, ' 
a man .s found incapable of steering the ship, under circumstances 
not extraordinary, ho would bo considered by ail on board to have 
failed of his duly, it should bo remembered, however, that tliore 
aro times when tho very best helmsman is hardly ablo to steer a •; 
ship, and if a vessel is out of trim or slow in her motions, no skill V- 
can keep her close to her course. a 1 ; 

An ablo seaman is also expected td do all tho work necessary for • 
reeling, furling, and setting sail, to be ablo to take a biint of earing, 1 
to send yards and masls up and down, to rig in and out booms, to 
know how to reevo all tho runnihg rigging of a ship, and to steer, or 
puli an oar in a boat. • 

The standard of seamanship, however, is not so high in coasting 
vessels and those of a smaller class bound upon short voynges, in 
which alt tho work that is necessary upon tho vessel or rigging is 
usually done when in port by people hired from on shoro. In such 
vessels many men ship for ablo seamen, and aro considered, upon tho 
whole, competent, if they aro able-bodied, and can hand, reef, and : 
steer, who perhaps would only havo shipped for ordinary seamen hi . 
vessels bound upon long voyages. In nil large-class vessels, and In 
vessels of almost any class bound upon long voynges, tho standard 
of seamanship is very nearly what I havo beforo described. 
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ORDINARY SEAMEN. 


Requisites— Hand, reef, and steer— Loose, fori, and sot mils — It cere rigging— Work upon 
rigging— Watcli duty. ’ 


An ordinary seaman is one who, from not being of sufficient ago and 
strength, or from want of sufficient experience, is not quite competent 
to perform all tho duties of an able seaman, and accordingly receives 
a litilo less than full wages, ar.d does not contract for tho. complete 
qualities of an ablo seaman. There is a large proportion of ordinary 
seamen in the navy. • Tiffs is probably because tho power of the 
officers is so great upon their long cruises to detect and punish any 
deficiency, and because, if a man can by any means bo made to 
appear wanting in capacity for the duty ho has shipped to perform, 
it will justify a great deal of hard usage. Men, therefore, prefer 
rather to underrate than to run any risk of overrating themselves. 

An ordinary seaman is expected to hand, reel, and steer, under 
common circumstances, (wince mctudc3 11 boxing tiio compass ; ”) to 
bo well acquainted with all tho running and standing rigging of a 
ship ; to bo ablo to reevo all the stuthlingsaii gear, and sot a top- 
gallant or royal studdingaail out of tho top ; to loose and furl a 
royal, and a small topgallant sail or flying jib; ana perhaps, also, to 
send down or cross a royal yard. An ordinary seaman need not bo 
a complete helmsman, and it an able seaman should be put in his 
piaeo at the wheel in very bad weather, or wheii tho ship steered 
with difficulty, it would be no imputation upon him, provided ho' 
could steer his trick creditably under ordinary circumstances. In 


reefing or furling the courses and topsails, an ordinaiy seaman would 
not take the bunt or an caring, if there were able seamen on tiio 


yard ; and perhaps, in tho largest sized vessels, it would not bo 
expected of him to pass an earing, or make up the bunt of a foro or 
main topsail or course in bad weather, yet ho should know how to 
do both, and should bo ablo to tako a bunt or caring on tho nffzzer* 
topsail yard, ana on any topsail or lower yard of a small vessel. 

it is commonly understood that an ordinary seaman need not bo 
a woikmnn upoif rigging. Yet thcro aro probably few men capablo 
of performing tho duties of an ordinary seaman, ns nbovo detailed, 
who would not bo somewhat acquainted with work upon rigging, 
and who coulq not do the simpler part3 of it, such as serving and 
splicing small ropes, passing a common seizing, or, the like ; nud it 
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is always expected that an ordinary seaman shall bo ablo to mako ■ 
all the hitches, bends, and knots in commcn use : such as, two half- 
hitches, a rolling hitch, timber hitch, clove hitch, common bend, and 
bowline knot. He would also be thought deficient if ho could not 
draw, knot, and ball up yani 3 , and mako spunyarn, foxes, and 
common sennit. Yet it is said that if ha can steer his trick, and. do 
his duty creditably in working snip and taking in and making sail, 

• he is entitled to the rate ar.d wages of an ordinary seaman, though 
.he cannot handle a marlinspiko or serving-board. 

, , The duty upon which au ordinary seaman is put, depends a good 
deal upon whether thevo are boys or green hands on board or not. 

If there arc, ha has a preference ovor them, as an able seaman 'has 
over him, in tho light work; and sinco lio stands his helm regularly 
and is occasionally set to work upon rigging with the men, I10 will .. 
bo favoured accordingly in the watch and in common duty about 
docks, fet the distinction between ordinary seamen and boys is not, 
very carefully observed in iho merchant servico, and an ordinary 
seaman is frequently called upon for bey's duty, though there aro 1 
boys on board and a; hand. If an officer wished for some one to 
loose e royai, take a broom and sweep the decks, hold the iog-reoi, 
coil up a rope, or the like, he would probably first call upon r, boy, if at 
hand; if not. upon an ordinary seaman: but upon either of them 
indifferently, before an able seamen. 

If there arc no boys on board, the ordinary seamer. do boys’ duty; 
the only difference being, that if thcy.taico their trick at tko wheel, and 

• do other ordinary seaman's work, tho nblo seamen aro not so 'much 
preferred over tiicqi, as ovor more boys ar.d green hands, ^ 
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Bor is the term, as I have said before, for all green hands, what- 
ever may bo their size or age; and nlso for boys, who, though they 
have been nt sea before, aro not largo and strong enough for ordi- 
nnry seamen. It is tho common saying, that a boy does not ship to 
know anything. Accordingly, If any person ships as a boy, nml 
upon boy's wages, 110 fault onn bo found wllii him, though ho should 





not know the name of a rope in tho ship, or even the stem from tho 
stern. In the navy, tho boys aro divided into three classes, accord- 
ing to their size and experience, and different duties aro put upon 
them. In tho merchant service, all except ablo and ordinary seamen 
aro generally upon the sair.o wages, chough boys’ wages vary in dif- 
. ferent voyages. Sometimes they get nothing, being considered as 
apprentices ; and from that their wages riso according to their enpa- 
bilicy. Whatever boys’ wages may be, a person who ships for them 
for that voyage, whether mere or less, is rated as boy, and his duty 
is according to his rate. 

In the ordinary day's work, the boys aro taught to draw and knot ' t ■ 
yarns, make spunyarn, foxes, sennit, &c., and aro employed in pass- : 
ing a ball or otherwise assisting the ablo seamen in their jobs. ■ , 
Slushing- masts, sweeping and clearing up decks, holdiog tho log- ,. 
reel, coiling up rigging, and ioosing and furling tlso light sails, aro duties , . V ; 
1 that aro invariably pnt upon the boys or green hands. They stand Vi 
•their watches like tho rest, nro called with all hands, go aloft to reef Vi- 
and furl, and work whenever and wherever tho men do, tho oniy 
difference being in the kind of work upon which they aro put. In 
reefing, tho bevs lay in towards the slings of tho yard, and in furl- 
ing, they go out to tiio yard-arms. They are sent aloft immediately, ! 
as soon as they got to sen, to accustom them to tiio motion of a 
vessel, and to moving about in tiio - rigging ana on tho yards. V 
Loosing and furling the royals, setting topgallant stnddingsaiis and •. 
reeving tko gear, shaking out reefs, learning the names and uses of ' 'V . 
all the ropes, and to mako tho common li itches, bends, and knots,' j 
rooving all tiio studdir.gsnii gonr, and rigging in and out booms, and • ; 
tho liko, is tho knowledge first instilled into beginners. There is a 
good deni of difference in tiio manner in which boys aro pnt forward 
in different vessels. Sometimes, in largo vessels, where there arc 
plenty of men, the boys never take the wheel at all, and aro seldom 
put upon any but tiio most simpio and inferior duties. In others, 
they aro allowed to iako Iho wheel in Sight winds, and gradually, if 
they afo of sufficient ago and strength, bocomo regular helmsmen. 

So, also, in their unties a! off; if they are favoured, they may bo 
kept r.t the royals and topgallant sails, and gradually coma to the 
earing of a mizzen topsaii. In work upon rigging, however, a green ; 
hand makes but little, progress beyond ropeyams and spunyarn, 
during his first voyage; sinco there aro men enough to do tho jobs, 
and ho can^bo employed to more advantage in the inferior work, and 
in making 'nml talcing in light sails, steering In light winds, &c. ; a 
competent knowledge of which (Inly Is sufficient <0 cnablo him to 
ship for an ordinary seaman upon Iho next voyage. It Is generally 
while In iho grmio of ordinary seaman Hint tiio uso of iho nmiilnsplko 
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is learned. 'Whatorer knowlcdgo a boy may have acquired, or what- 
ever may bo his age or strength, so long as ho is. rated as a boy, 
(and the rates nro not changed during a voyage unless a person 
changes his ship,) ho must do the inferior duties of a boy. If dccit3 
nro to cleared up or swept, rigging to bo coiled up, a man is to bo 
helped in his job, or any duty to be done aloft or about decks which 
docs not require the strength or skill of a seaman;. a boy is always 
expected to stars first and do it, though not called upon by name. 1 
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■ Witches— Calling tt« watch— Bolts— Helm— Answering— Stations— Food— Slecpi * i. 

Watches. — A watch is a term both for a division of the crew, and 
for the period of time allotted to such division. The crew are divided 
into two watches, larboard and starboard ; the larboard commanded 
by the chief mate, ana the starboard by t’r.o second mate. Theso 
watches tlivido tho timo between them, being on and off duty, or, 
as it is termed, ou deck and below, every other four hours. IT, for 
Instance, the chief mate with tho larboard watch have the first night 
watch, from eight to twelve, at the end of the foil? hours the star- 
board watch is called, and tho second mate takes the deck, white 
the larboard watch and the chief mate go below nr.iii tour in tho 
morning. At four they come on deck again, and remain until 
eight; having what ts calico tho “morning waten.' As u.ey wiu 
have been on deck eight honr3 one of tlio twelve, while tne starboard 
watch, who had tho middle watch, from twelve to four, wiii only 
have been up four hours, they are entitled to tho watch below front 
eight till twelve, which is called tho “ forenoon watch below." 
Where this alteration of watches is kept up throughout the twcuty- 
four hours, four hours up and four beiotv, it is called having “ watch 
and watch." This is always given in bad weather, and when day s 
work cannot be carried on; but in most merchant vessels, it is the 
custom to keep all hands from ono p.m. until sundown, or until four 
o’clock. In extreme cases, also, all bands nro kept throughout tho 
day; but tho watch which has lintl eight hours ou deck at night 
should always be allowed a forenoon watch below, if possible. 

Tito watch from four to eight, r.M., is divided into two half- 
watclics of two hours each, called dog watches, ', Tho object of this 
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,is,to make fen uneven number of watches,' seven instead of six-‘ 
otherwise tne santo watch would stand during tho same hours for tha 
vrnoio voyage, arid those who had two watches on deck the first night ■ 
..wottlc nave tho snmo tiiroughont tiio trip. But tho uneven number 
Bmfts tne watenes. Tho dog-watches coming about sundown, or 
twilight, ana between the end of a day’s work and tho setting of tho 
night,- watch, are usually the timo given for recreation, — for smoking 
vclung yarns, Sec., on tho forecastle; things which are not allowed 
dimng tho any. 

Oallino the Watch.— As soon as eight bells aro struck, the • 
otneer ot tua watch gives orders to call the -watch, and one of the 
crew goes to the scuttle, knocks^ three times, and calls out iu a loud 
voice, “Ail the starboard (or larboard) watch, ahoy I" or, '“All 
staybowxines, ahoy I " or something of tho kind, and adds, “ Eight ’ 
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has been beard. The watch below is entitled to be called in a loud 

■ and audible votco, and in tho usual manner; and unless called, the? 
cannot be expected to como up. They must also tarn out at once 

an cl ccmo on deck as soon as they are called, in order that the other • 
w.Tich may go DCsovr, especially as they aro never called until the y 
r.or.r was expired, arid since 3omo minutes ere allowed for turning . V 
out, dressing, and getting or. deck. Tho rr.ar. whose turn it is to 
tako tho helm goes immediately aft, and ought to be tho first on 
dock, as tne two r.ours’ duty at the helm ct night is tedious, and ' L 
entitles a man to be speedily relieved. It is considered a bad trait | 
in a man to be slack in relieving tho helm. ; The relieving the helm ' '■> 
is a/so tne sign that tho'vtatch is changed, and no man is permitted' • 
1,0 go beiotv until tnat has been done. It is r. man’s watch on deck 
so long as one of hi 3 wate'n is at tiio wheel, 

AeuLS. Tiia time at sea is marked by bells. At noon ef~bi 
oei.s are strucu, that ts, eight strokes are made upon tho belt j and 
trcm that time It is struck every half-hour throughout tho twenty-' 

■ lour, beginning at one atroko and going as high as eight, 'adding or.o' : * ' 
at eacn ba,f-hor.r. For instance, tweivo o’clock is eight bells, half- 1 
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A watch of foifr honrs thereforo ritns out tho hells. It will bo observed,* 
also, that ofen bells come at tho full hours, and tho odd bells nt 
tho half-hours. For Instance, eight bcll3 is always twelve, four, or 
eight o'clock; and seven bells always half-past three, half-past seven 
or half-past eleveu. ■ ’ 
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; Tlio bells are sounded by two strokes following one another quickly, 
and then a abort interval ; after which, two more; and bo on. if it 
ia an odd number, the odd one is struck alone, after the interval. 
This i 3 to make the counting more euro aud easy ; and, by this 
, means, you can, at least, Cell whether it is an hour or a halr- 

f hour. . , 

Eelm. Neither the master nor mates of a mcrenant vessel ever 

: rake the holm. The proper helmsmen, are the able and ordinary 
seamen. Sometimes the carpenter, sai.maicor, &i#., it thi.y mo 8v.a 
’ men, are put at tbo helm ; also the boys, in light wines, for practice. 

. Each watch steers the ship in Us tarn, and the watch on oeck must 
supply the helmsman, even when all hands are caned. isach man 

■ stands at tho helm two hours, which is called hia trick. iUua, there 
are two tricks in a watch. Sometimes, in very coid weather, tim 
tricks are reduced to one hour; and, if the ship steers caaly, s. 
sale of wind, two men are sent to tbs wheel at cnee. _ In u.s case, 

■ the man who stands on the weather side of tae wr.eel is me respon- 
; Bibio helmsman, the man at tbo ice wheel merely assisting aim by 

heaving the wheel when necessary. . . t . 

* . Tho men in tlio watch usually srranga toeir tnc.cs among .cem- 
aclvcs, tho officers being satisfied if there is always a man rcany to 
• iako tho wheel at the proper timo. in steering, too nc.msmm. 

stands on the weather side of a wheel and on the me sitoo. a 
i' Bat when steering by tiller-ropes with no hitch ronui- ;^e %-i.io* -c<*u, 
or with a tacide, as in heavy gaie and bad sea, when it is necessary 
; 0 case tho helm r. good deal, it Is bettor to stand up to wnawarfl 
", and Btcor by cho parts of tlio iacluo or ti.ier- ropes. ' * . • . 

i n rciiovlng tho wheel, tho man aiiorud come am on ii.o ieo ek,o oi 
- the quarter-deck, (as indeed ho always should unless ms outy lies so 
; windward, y go to tho wheel behind the helmsman ana mio •»•<«(» o- 
; the spokes, so us to hava tho wheel in oc.utu.tEC wucu tue oincr lets 
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mai. that rclioves him in an audibio vc.ce, ana t-.e .-c.r lulu snoiud 
repeat It aloud just as it was given, so as to mn.ee ,t sure that . 0 
has heard correctly. This Is especially necessary, since um points 
and half-points nro so much alike tuat a iTiUiftko m.ght a ny 0 
mado. It is tho duty 0 : tho officer of tho widen to do present 
when tho wheel is relieved, in order to aeo mat tho course is c.r- . 
rectly reported and understood; which is another reason w,.y iue » 
course should be spoken by both in a loud tone. It is unscamanl 
and reprehensible to answer, “Ay, ay I” or, “I understand, . or the, 

like, instead of repenting tho course. ' . ' 

If a vessel Is sailing close-hauled and docs not lay her course, tho, 

■ order is, “ Full and by 1" which means, by tbo wind, yet all full. 
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■-If a vessel lays her course, tho order thon is her course, as F. IV; by 
: W., E. by S., and the like. 

!•' 1 • When a man is at the wheel, ho has nothing else to attend to but 
ateering tho ship, and no conversation should bo allowed with him. 
If ho wishes to bo relieved during his trick, it should not bo done ' 

: without tho permission of tho officer, and tho 6amo form of giving 
; and repeating the courso should bo gono through, though ho is to ba 
absent from the helm but a minute or two. 

' ' If an order is given to tho man at tbo wheel as to his steering, ho 
' should always repeat tho order, distinctly, that the officer may bo 
sure he is understood. • For instance, if tlio order is a new course, 
or, “ Keep her off a point 1 “ Luff a little ! " “ Easo her I ” “Meet 

her 1 " or tho like, the man should answer by repeating the course or 
the order, 0.3 “ Luff a little, sir," “Meet her, sir," &o., and should not 
, answer, “ Ay, ay, sir 1 ” or simply oxccato the order as ha under- 
stands it. This practice of repeating every, even the most minute 
order at tho wheel, is well understood among seamen, aud a failuro 
or refusal to do so is an offence sometimes leading to disagrceablo 
results. • 

If, when the watch is out and tho other watch has been called, 
ail bands nro detained for any purpose, as, to reef a topsail, to set , ! 
studdingsrdls, or tho like, tho helm should not bo rciievod until tho 
7 /crk.is done and the watch ready to go below. • • ' , 

b An3i73h:no. — T he rule has just been stated which requires n man 
at tho'wheei to answer by repeating distinctly the order given him. • 
The- anrr.o rule applies to so:no other parts of r. sonmnn’s duty', 
though to none so strictly, perhaps, as to that. In tacking, where 1 
• tlio moment of lotting go a ropo or swinging r. yard is very irnpor- 1 
taut, the order of the master is always repeated by tho officer on ' 
the forecastle. This, enables the master to know whether ho is 
heard ar.d understood, to repeat iris order if it is not answered at 
once, and to correct any mistake, or obviate somo of its consequences. 
Tho same may bo said generally of every order to tlio proper or 
instant execution of which unusual importance is attached. If, for 
instance, a man is stationed by a ropo to let it go upon an order 
given, if r.u order is addressed to him which ho supposes to bo for 
that purposo, ho should answer, “Lot go, sir!” and usually adds, , 
“ All gono I " as soon as it la done. Green hands should bear in 
mind that whenever an order is of a kind which ought to bo repeated, 
it must be so, -without reference to a man’s distanco from tho officer 
who gives the order, but just ns much if standing a few feet from 
him ns Jf nt tlio mast-head, since, upon tlio whole, tlio chnnco of 
misapprehension is not much less in ono easo than in tlin other. 

Tlio common run of orders, however, nro sufficiently answered by 
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tho usual reply of “Ay, ay, sir l" which la tho proper seaman's X. .■ 
answer,' “where tho repetition of tho. order is not ncccssaty. But i 
some answer or other should always be made to an order. This is a ; 
rnlo difficult to impress upon beginners, but the reasonableness of it 
is obvious, and it i3 well understood among all seafaring persons ; , jf _• 
and even though an officer should soo that tho man was executing 
his order, ho still would require, and has a right to demand, a reply. 

Tho rule is as strictly observed by tho master and ofdccrs between 
themselves, as it is required by them of the men ; for the reason is 
■ the same. - It is almost unnecessary to say that the addition “ Sir ” 1 . 

i3 always to bo used in speaking to the-master or to eitaer of the 
mates. Tho mates' in their turn uso it to tho master. “Mr 1 is 
always to bo prefixed to tho name of an officer, whether chict 

■ or second mate. . , • . 

Iu well-disciplined vessels, no conversation is allowed kmong tho 1 _ - ■. 
men when they nro employed at their work ; that :s to say, it is not • 
allowed in tho presence of an officer or of tho master ; and although, ^ 
when two or mora men are together aloft, or by themselves on deck, 
a littio low conversation might not bo noticed, yet. if it^ seemed 
to take off their attention, or to attract ilio attention or Diners, . 
it would bo considered a breach of auty. In tins respect the 
practice is different in different vessels. Coasters, fishermen, or 
small vessels on short voyages, do not preserve tho samp rum; 
but no seaman who lias been accustomed to first-class ships w. i 
object to a strictness as to conversations and laughing, while at 
day’s work, very nearly as great as is observed in a school. Whila ; ; • 

■ ' tho crew nro below in tho forecastle, great license is given them ; ! . 
and tho severest officer will never interfere with tho noise and sport 
of the forecastle, unless it is a serious inccr.ver.ionca to those who • 
aro or. deck. • In working ship, when tho man tiro as tnclr stations, 
tho same silence and decorum is observed. But during tho dog- 
watches, and when tho men are together on the forecastle at night, 
and no work is going forward, smoking, binging, telling yarns, &c., are 
allowed ; and, in fact, considerable degreo of noise mAshylarhinj 
is permitted, unless it amounts to positive disorder and disturbance. 

It is a good rule to enforce, that whenever a man aloit wtsnes 
anything to bo done on deck, ho shall hail tho officer of tho deck, ; 
and not call out, as is often done, to any one whom ho may sea 
about decks, or generally to have a thing done by whoever may 
happen to hear him. By enforcing this rulo tho officer knows what 
• 13 requested, and may order it and see that it is dono as ho 
thinks fit; whereas, otherwise, any ono about decks, pcrlinps a 
green hand, may execute tho older upon his opvn judgment and 
after his own manner. 1 . ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stations. — Tho proper place for tho seamen when they aro on " 
deck and there is no work going forward, is on tho forecastle. By - 
this is understood so much of tho upper deck as is forward of tho 
after foro-ahroud. Tho men do not lcavo this to go aft or aloft 
unless ship’s duty requires it of them. In working ship, they are 
stationed variously, and go wherever thcro is work to bo done. 
Tho samo is tho enso in working upon rigging. But if a man goes 
aft to tako tho wheel, or for any other purpose which docs not 
require him to go to windward, ho will go on the leo sido of tho 
quarter-deck. 

Food, Sleet, &c. — Tho crew cat together in tho forecastle, or on , 
deck, if they choose, in fine weather. Their food is cooked at tho 
galley, and thoy are expected to go to tho galley for it and tako it 
below or upon tho forecastle. Tho cook puts the eatables into 
wooden tubs called “kids,” and of these there aro more or less, 
according to tho number of men. Tho tea or coffeo is served out to 
each man in his tin pot, which ha brings to the galley. There is no- 
table, and no knives nor forks to tho forecastle •, but each man 
helps himself, and furnishes his own eating utensils. These aro 
usually a tin pot and par., with an iron spoon. , 

The usual time for breakfast is seven boils, that is, half- past 
seven o’clock in the morning. Consequently, the watch below is 
called at aovoa bclis, that tiioy may get breakfast nnd bo ready 
to take the deck at eight o'clock. Sometimes all hands got break- , 
fast together at. seven belis ; but in bad weather, or if watch and , 
watch is given, it is usual for the watch below to breakfast at seven 
bells, and the watch on deck at eight bells, after they 'are relieved.' 
Tho dinner hour is twelve o'clock, if all hands get dinner together. 

If dinner is got “ by tho watch," the watch below is called fo? 
dinner at seven bells (half-past eleven), and the other watch dine 
when they go below, at twelve. 

If all hands aro kept iu the afternoon, or if both watches get 
supper together, tho usual hour is three bells, or half-past five; 
but if anpper is got by tho watc’u f threo bells is tho timo for 
ono watch and four for tho other. 

In bad weather, each watch takes ita meals during tho watch 
below, as, otherwise, the men would bo liablo to bo called up • 
from their meals at any moment. 

As to tho time allowed for sleep ; it may bo said, generally, that 
a sailor’s watch below is at his own disposal to do what lie chooses 
in, except, of course, when all hands aro called. Tho meal limes, 
nnd time for washing, mending, reading, writing, &c., must all come 
out of tho watch below; since, whether thcro is work going forward 
or not, a man is considered as belonging to tho ship in his watch on 
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dcck. At 1 night, however, • especially if watch and watch is not 
given, It is the custom in most .merchant vessels, in good weather, 
to allow the watch ,40 take naps about tho decks, provided one ■■ 
of them keeps a look-out, and the rest are so that they can be called ■ 
instantly. This privilege is rather a thing winked at than expressly , 
allowed, and if the man who lias the look-out falls asleep, or if the 
rest are slow in mustering at a call, they are all obliged to keep 
awake. In bad weather, also, or if near land, or in tho track ; 
of other vessels, this privilege should not be granted. /Tho men in 
each watch usually arrange the helms and look-outs among tnem- 
selves, so that a man need not have a helm and a looK-out 
during the same watch. A min should never g - o below curing 
his watch on deck, without permission ; ' and if he merely aiep3 
down into tho forecastle for an instant, as, to get his jacket, ha 
should tell some one, who may speak to him at once, if the watch is. y ; 
called upon. ' ■} • >> ft;! ts ■' ; .**•.'* ‘ < y,i <•.- i i 
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‘....LAWS BjELATINO TO TUB PROPERTY OF SHIPS AND THE DUTIES OF .. 

, MASTERS AND MARINERS. 

Tltlo— Bulldcr’a oertifleato— Bill of solo — Preparatives for registry— Owners— First registry 
— Ccrtmcato of registry amt provisional certificate— National character— Transfers 
and transmissions— (i.) Trans/cri— (2.) Transmissions— Mortgages— Certificates of 
. ' morlgngo ar.d of sa'.o— Registry anew, and transfer of registry— (1.) Registry anew— 
, , ( 2 ) Transfer of registry— Registry, miscellaneous— Boats for sea-going ships— Lights 

V . and fog-sigr.tle, utc — Duild and equipment of steam ships. 

Title — Builder’s Oertificatf, — Bill of Sale.— The property 
in ships, — either acquired by building or by purchase, — tho share or 
shares of a ship, — is always evidenced by written documents, in tho 
oaso of a newiy-built British ship by tho builder’s certificate, giving 
a truo account of tho proper denominations ar.d the tonnage of said 
snip, US estimated by him (see the rules for the measurement of 
tonnage, Appendix, Note A), and of the time when, and the place 
where, such ship was built, and tho name of the party (if any) on 
whoso account ho has built the same ; — and in the caso of a ship or 
shnro acquired by pnrehnso (whether a British or foreign built ship), 
tho property is proved by the bill of sale, under which tho ship or 
shnro becomes vested in tho person requiring to bo registered nndcr 
this bill. This bill of snlo is tho universal instrument of transfer in 
tlio usages of all maritime countries, and is especially required by 
the British statute law, and a statutory form prescribed (17 and 18 
Viet., c. 101, § 55). Upon the first registry, and in addition to the 
builder’s certificate, tho party requiring to bo registered ns owner 
of either a ship or sharo must make tho statutory declaration, and 
deliver tho surveyor’s certificate to tho registrar, both in the forms 
annexed to llio net (§ 38, OG). 
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The bibliography for the Balclutha Interpreter's Guidebook has been 
annotated. This will provide the interpreter with value judgements as 
to the soundness, accuracy, and relevancy of all bibliographic materials 
consulted. 

BOOKS : 

Lees, James; Dana's Seamen's Friend , Containing A Treatise on Practical 
Seamanship. . . (London: George Phillip and Son., 1 856 ) 

By far one of the best reference works for defining the duties and 
responsibilities for officers and crew on any British vessel from 1800 
to 1900 (prior to steam). This book also explains how to sail a ship, 
how to rig a ship, etc. It is the standard reference work on the subject 
of men at sea and is highly recommended by the Library of the National 
Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 

Grant, Gordon; Sail Ho ! Windjammer Sketches Alow and Aloft . (New York: 
William Farquhar-Payson, 1926) 

Many of the sketches in this book were done by Grant while on a 
voyage north to Alaska in 1925 while on board the Star of Alaska . It 
is not only an excellent record of a voyage on board the ship, it is an 
excellent visual record, with concise, factual descriptions, of life on 
ship. Highly recommended by the National Maritime Museum and used as 
a source for illustrations for Balclutha 's interpretive panels * 

Paasch, Captain H. ; From Keel to Truck . (Antwerp: Ratinckx Freres, 1885) 

Paasch, Captain H. ; Illustrated Marine Encyclopedia. (.Antwerp; Ratinckx, 

1890 ) 

Both of Captain Paasch' s books are used as references works by the 
Library of the National Maritime Museum in matters concerning ship 
construction. Generally it is a fine work and is contemporary to the 
Balclutha . Both books have been used for illustrations in both Maritime 
Museum and Balclutha interpretive panels. According to Harry Dring, the 
books should be used with care as some of the illustrations and descriptions 
are not totally accurate. 

ARTICLES : 

Huycke, Harold; ’’The Great Star Fleet." (Reprinted from Yachting Magazine, 
February, i 960 by the San Francisco Maritime Museum Association) 

Excellent article that details the activities and history of the 
Alaska Packer's Association and Balclutha ' s involvement with A.P.A. 
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ARTICLES (Continued): 

Roppel, Patricia; "Loring. " The Alaska Journal (Summer, 1975 Volume 5, Number 
3.) 


A good source for reading about the Alaska canneries in towns such as 
Loring. Decsribes what life on shore was like for the crews of the Alaska 
Packers Fleet. 

MANUSCRIPTS : 

(BOUND VOLUMES) 

US BALCLUTHA: Lists of Voyages 

VM 

6.5 A scrapbook of correspondence and materials that lists all of 

B3L5 Balclutha's voyages from 1887 to 1930. Library, National Maritime 

pam Museum, San Francisco. 

US BALCLUTHA: History 

VM ' 

6.5 A scrapbook of correspondence and materials relating to the history 
B3H5 of the Balclutha . Library, National Maritime Museum, San Francisco, 
pam 

US BALCLUTHA : Technical Information 

VM.. 

6.5 A scrapbook of correspondence and materials relating to the specifications, 
B31T4 rigging, and equipment of the Balclutha . Library, National Maritime 
pam Museum, San Francisco. 

Durkee, Alfred; "Beating Out of Bristol Channel in the Winter of '94: Ship 
Balclutha . " 7 pages. From the Balclutha : History Scrapbook. 

Durkee, Alfred; "Life on a Sailing Ship." 25 pages. From the Balclutha : History 
Scrapbook. 

Lyman, John (?); "History of the Ship Balclutha . " Large, 8i x 11 typescript 
Manuscript in the Balclutha : History Scrapbook. 

Johansen, Captain C.; Untitled Reminiscence of Sailing on the Star of Alaska . 

18 pages. Library, National Maritime Museum, San Francisco. 

Pearce, Norman; "Before the Mast in the Balclutha During Her Maiden Voyage 
to San Francisco, 1887" 5 pages. From the Balclutha : History 
Scrapbook. 
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FILMS i 

ABOUT THE BALCLUTHA : 

"Saga of a Ship" (16mm, Color, Sound) Approximately 30 minutes. A somewhat 
dated and dramatic account of the restoration of the Balclutha . 

"Untitled" (16mm, B & W, Sound) Approximately, 15 minutes. An interview with 
Captain Fred Klebingat on board the Balclutha . Klebingat was the Captain 
of the ship Falls of Clyde and is one the foremost experts in Maritime 
History today. 

"Balclutha Footage" (.l6mm, B & W) Approximately 5 minutes. 

FILMS ABOUT CAPE -HORNERS , SQUARE RIGGERS, ALASKA PACKERS: 

"Around the Horn in a Square-Rigger . " (16mm, B & W) Excellent film, shot 

by Alan Villiers, of the Parma beating around Cape Horn in 1932. 20 minutes. 

"Treasure Hunting Alaska Waters." (_l6mm, B & W, Sound) Approximately 17 
minutes. A Del-Monte Foods film about the Alaska Salmon Fisheries. 

"Golden Harvest." (16mm, B & W) Approximately 20 minutes. A Del-Monte Foods 
films' about the Alaska Packers. 

"Ice-kist Treasures." (l6mm, B & W) Approximately 60 minutes. About the 
Alaska Packers with extensive footage of the Alaska fisheries. 

All films are available from the Photo Librarian at the National Maritime 

Museum, San Francisco. 

INTERVIEWS (TAPED) 

Tape Number A88 : "Interview with Otto Nelson" Otto Nelson sailed on the Balclutha 
when she was Star of Alaska. 
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